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The  moet  venerable  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York  has  gone  to  the  grave.  Since  the  death  of 
Peter  Cooper,  there  haa  been  no  one  whose  “good 
gray  head’’  wae  looked  upon  with  a  more  tender 
feeling,  a  mixture  of  respect  and  affection,  than 
Charles  Butler,  who  breathed  his  last  on  Mon¬ 
day,  at  the  age  of  ninety  five  years.  As  he  was 
born  in  1802,  his  life  spans  nearly  the  whole 
century.  He  had  been  a  witness  of  all  the  great 
changes  on  land  and  sea  that  have  made  the 
nineteenth  century  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Nor  was  he  merely  a  spectator  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around  him ;  be  wae  a 
benefactor  and  supporter  of  great  institutions, 
devoted  to  learning  and  religion.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  New  York 
and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  both  of 
which  he  had  made  a  gift  of  a  hundred  thou 
sand  dollars,  and  was  the  President  of  the  Fac 
ulties  of  both  to  the  end.  In  the  history  of 
New  York,  his  nfime  will  always  have  an  hon¬ 
ored  place  as  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors. 

The  last  week  witnessed  one  of  the  most  brutal 
exhibitions  ever  seen  in  this  city  in  tbe  bicycle 
race  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  Our  read¬ 
ers  know  that  we  have  no  objection  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  riding  on  the  bicycle.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  a  very  exhilarating  exercise.  In  the  summer, 
when  we  are  in  the  country,  it  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  young  men  and  maidens  wheel¬ 
ing  along  the  roads,  taking  draughts  of  the 
bracing  air,  and  coming  home  with  their  cheeks 
all  aglow  with  health  and  happiness. 

That  is  one  picture.  But  that  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  quite  different.  Here  a 
dozen  or  so  of  experts  were  matched  against  one 
another  for  a  race  of  six  days  and  nights  I  For 
the  first  day  or  two  it  was  a  pleasant,  though 
exciting,  spectacle.  But  from  that  time  the 
strain  increased  every  hour.  All  day  long,  and 
far  into  the  night  the  riders  kept  up  their 
rounds.  Of  course  their  strength  would  have 
been  utterly  exhausted,  without  an  occasional 
stop  for  food  and  rest.  Sometimes,  when  it 
seemed  that  they  were  ready  to  faint,  their 
trainers  would  have  them  dismount  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  they 
were  allowed  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  But  this 
was  only  to  renew  the  struggle.  The  sleeper  was 
soon  waked,  and  put  upon  his  wheel,  and  sped 
on,  not  swifter  than  the  race  horse,  but  with 
an  endurance  that  no  race  horse  could  equal. 
Sometimes  the  riders  fell  from  their  wheels  and 
were  carried  into  the  booths  to  be  restored. 
But  if  they  were  not  utterly  “blown,’’  they  were 
mounted  again,  and  sent  on  their  lightning 
course.  What  speed  they  made  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  who  won  the  race  com¬ 
passed  over  two  thousand  miles  in  six  days,  a 
speed  that  could  never  have  been  equalled  by 
any  of  the  racers  in  the  ancient  games.  The 
Garden  was  crowded  day  and  night,  all  full  of 


Of  course  the  successful  rider  was  at  once  a 
hero,  and  all  the  papers  were  after  him.  The 
World  seems  to  have  carried  him  off  in  triumph, 
and  lodged  him  in  the  Waldorf,  where  he  might 
sleep  away  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of  such  a 
contest.  But  The  World’s  rival.  The  Journal, 
got  a  detailed  experience,  acording  to  which  the 
strain  was  terrible,  even  though  the  victory  was 
won.  He  is  quoted  as  saying : 

“I  am  immensely  relieved  to  think  that  the 
thing  is  all  over  now.  It  was  fierce  and  terrific 
enough  to  suit  anybody.  I  don’t  know  how  it 
seemed  to  the  people  who  sat  looking  on,  but  to 
us  on  the  track  it  was  fearful  at  times.  The 
track  seemed  lumpy.  After  dashing  round  and 
round  hour  after  hour  you  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  track  was  full  of  furrows  like  a 
ploughed  field,  and  I  tell  you  it  got  to  be  mad¬ 
dening  sometimes,  especially  when  the  band  was 
not  playing,  or  there  were  no  cheers  to  distract 
the  attention.  ’’ 

He  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  out  of  hie 
head:  everything  was  swimming  around  him: 

“Early  Thursday  morning  I  felt  the  worst. 
They  say  I  was  muttering  and  got  off  when 
West  was  sleeping.  I  bad  an  idea  I  was  getting 
away  from  the  place,  and  I  believe  I  knew  I 
wae  talking  foolishly  all  the  while,  but  I 
couldn’t  ..help  it.  The  smoke  and  duet  were 
worse  than  at  any  other  time,  and  my  head 
began  to  go  around  faster  than  I  did.  Some¬ 
times  I  didn’t  think  I  wae  riding,  and  that’s 
when  I  walked  over  to  the  rubbers  and  com¬ 
plained  that  somebody  was  giving  me  the  elbow 
on  the  turns.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  managers,  *■ 
came  over  and  talked  to  me,  but  I  don’t  know 
what  he  said.  West  says  he  told  me  I  need  not 
ride  any  more  then  and  put  me  to  bed.  He  says 
he  bad  me  rubbed  with  tannic  liniment  for  five 
minutes  and  then  put  me  on  the  track,  and  I 
tho^ht  I  bad  been  off  ever  so  long  and  sleeping. 

“Did  I  hope  for  the  end?  I  prayed  for  it. 
Yes,  1  did,  and  more  than  once  as  1  was  push¬ 
ing  down  those  pedals,  I  thought  of  my  girl  and 
wondered  what  she  was  doing  and  what  I  would 
do  with  the  money  if  I  won,  and  then  things 
seemed  to  fioat  around, 'and  I  think  I  must  have 
drramed  some,  though  fiy  eyes  wer^open  all  the 
time.’’  ' 

Those  who  looked  on  say  that,  it  wae  far 
worse  than  a  bull  fight.  We  hope  there  will  not 
be  a  repetition  cf  the  struggle.  If  another  race 
is  proposed  it  ought  to  be  stopped  by  the  police. 

There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  in  peace  or 
war  than  a  man  boasting  of  the  great  things  he  ... 
might  have  done,  but  somehow  did  not  do. 
General  Weyler  was  for  two  years  the  Captain 
General  of  Cuba,  and  had  unlimited  power  to 
call  for  whatever  he  might  find  needful  to  sup¬ 
press  the  insurrection.  He  had  a  large  army  to 
begin  with,  but  kept  up  an  unerasing  cry  for 
more  I  What  he  wanted  more  tioldiers  for,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  for  in  the  whole  two  years  he  never 
fought  a  battle.  Like  the  King  of  France,  he 
“  Marched  np  the  hill,  and  then 
Marched  down  atraln.” 

In  all  this  pompous  parade,  there  was  not  even 
so  much  as  we  in  our  Civil  War  should  have 
called  a  respectable  skirmish  I  And  yet  he  had 
no  end  of  peaceable  citizens  arrested  and  declared 
to  be  rebels,  and  shot  I  But  with  this  miserable 
record  of  two  years  of  pretended  war,  when  be 
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wu  recalled  to  Spain,  he  was  full  of  wrath,  declar¬ 
ing  loudly  that  he  was  just  about  giving  the  last 
coup  d»  grace  to  the  rebellion,  when  he  was  torn 
from  the  field  of  his  battles  Q)  and  his  con¬ 
quests  (  !). 


Now  that  he  has  got  back  to  Spain,  he  tries 
to  pose  as  a  hero  I  For  want  of  another  antag- 
onist,  he  turns  upon  President  McKinley.  We 
in  this  country  thought  the  message  of  the  latter 
to  Congress  was  almost  tame  and  weak  in  its 
treatment  of  Cuba.  He  went  to  the  farthest 
point,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  punctilious  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  Spaniards.  But  Weyler  puts  the 
case  thus : 

“In  August  last  Canovas  sent  to  the  United 
States  a  note  saying  that  the  method  of  war 
followed  in  Cuba — concentrating  the  pacificos, 
destroying  the  resources  and  persecuting  the 
rebels  and  filibusters  without  considerations  of 
any  sort — was  the  only  possible  system  for  end¬ 
ing  the  war. 

“The  note  also  said  that  the  Spanish  army  in 
Cuba  and  its  leader  represented  Spain  and  the 
national  will.  Finally,  Canovas  declared  in 
this  note  tl  at  Spain  was  resolved  to  continue 
the  method  of  war  initiated  by  Weyler  until  the 
submission  of  the  rebels  was  obtained,  and  that 
the  Spanish  Government  would  never  consent  to 
the  interference  of  the  United  States. 

“  J  don't  understand  how  the  American  Oov- 
emment,  after  having  given  no  answer  to  that 
note,  dares  now  to  speak  in  the  tone  which 
McKinley  employs  in  his  address. 

“1  am  resolved  to  ask  the  Government  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  country  and  the  army  in 
reply  to  the  attacks  contained  in  McKinley’s 
message !’’ 

That  is  the  tone  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  fight 
somebody,  but  cannot  find  an  antagonist.  Don 
Quixote  himself  could  not  appear  more  ridicu¬ 
lous.  But  we  presume  he  will  keep  up  this 
farce  for  months, 

“Nursing  Ills  wrath  to  keep  It  warm.” 


The  venerable  Professor  John  T.  DuflSeld 
complains,  and  justly,  of  the  treatment  that  he 
and  others  of  the  Princeton  faculties  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  columns  of  The  Voice.  He  pro¬ 
tests  indignantly  against  its  “misleading  and 
scandalous  caricature  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick”  on  November 
18th.  That  paper,  it  appears,  went  to  the 
length  of  printing  President  Patton’s  likeness, 
and  placing  underneath,  “He  champions  the 
cause  of  College  Whiskey  I”  Next  The  Voice 
charges  that  he,  (Dr.  Patton),  “marshaled 
members  of  the  faculty  of  both  institutions  in 
defence  of  Princeton  Inn” — an  accusation,  once 
its  implications  are  considered,  that  must 
disgrace  the  writer  w’th  all  who  know  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned.  That  these  professors  “got 
together”  after  the  manner  of  politicians,  and 
chose  a  boss  to  marshal  them,  and  agreed  on  a 
course  of  action  in  Presbytery  in  advance  of 
its  meeting,  is  simply  incredible.  Knowing 
the  President  and  many  of  the  professors  person¬ 
ally  as  we  do,  as  men  of  the  highest  Christian 
character,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  style 
of  this  attack  is  simply  scandalous.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance 
or  religion. 


The  Rev.  William  Edward  Henning  died  at 
his  home  in  Glens  Falls,  early  the  present  month, 
aged  seventy-three  years.  Born  in  Armagh, 
Ireland,  he  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at 
Belfast.  In  June,  1853,  he  having  come  over 
the  previous  year,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Asso 
ciate  Church,  now  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Argyle,  Washington  County,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  for  forty  years,  and 
until  strength  failed,  greatly  beloved  and  use¬ 
ful.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  six  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  the  three  sons,  one  is  a  physician  in 
Glena  Falls,  another  is  the  Rev.  John  G.  Hen¬ 
ning  of  Green  Island,  and  the  third  a  resident 
in  Detroit 


GOOD  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

To  be  a  thorough  and  successful  Sunday- 
School  teacher  is  one  of  the  most  honorable 
poets  of  Christian  service ;  but  it  ia  not  as  easy 
a  post  as  some  people  imagine.  Cheap  work  in 
any  line  is  worthless  work,  and  good  work  costs. 
In  the  case  of  the  teacher  it  will  cost  thorough 
preparation  for  the  Sunday’s  instruction  of  his 
or  her  Bcl.olars.  To  demand  that  the  children 
do  some  studying  for  themselves  is  equally  im 
portant.  Not  merely  to  put  in  truth,  but  also 
to  draw  out  the  truths  which  the  children  have 
learned,  is  the  province  of  an  efScient  teacher. 

A  second  essential  is  patience.  The  cases  that 
need  you  most  are  often  the  most  difficult  and 
discouraging  cases.  To  undo  in  an  hour  or 
two  what  Satan  has  been  doing  to  a  boy  amid 
bad  surroundings  for  six  days  of  the  week 
requires  great  faith,  and  constant  loving  toil. 
It  takes  long  hammering  to  beat  a  few  truths 
into  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a  godless  lad- 
still  longer  to  make  an  impression  on  his  hard 
heart;  but  one  stroke  the  lees  may  leave  your 
work  wasted,  and  almost  worthless.  Remember 
how  patient  God  is  with  you. 

A  vast  deal  of  useful  work  in  Sunday  Schools 
has  been  ineffectual  from  being  only  half  done. 
Perseverance  would  have  saved  what  was  already 
gained,  and  won  final  success.  The  familiar 
story  about  John  Wesley’s  mother  illustrates 
this.  “Why  do  you  tell  that  boy  the  same  thing 
twenty  times?”  asked  Wesley's  father.  “Be¬ 
cause,”  replied  his  wise  mother,  “the  other 
nineteen  times  will  go  for  nothing  unless  the 
twentieth  time  makes  the  impression  I  wish.” 
The  Bible  commends  a  grace  which  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  Greek  signifies  long  windedness.  If  you 
yourself  have  a  well-built  Christian  character, 
it  was  not  built  in  a  day;  the  Holy  Spirit  per 
severed  with  you,  or  you  might  never  have 
become  a  Christian  at  all. 

The  teachers  who  have  the  largest  success  in 
winning  their  scholars  to  Christ,  (the  great 
end  of  all  good  teaching)  are  those  who  are 
most  persistent  in  holding  on,  both  in  their 
labors,  and  in  their  prayers.  They  also  make 
their  efforts  personsl.  Each  scholar  is  addressed, 
visited,  talked  with,  and  prayed  for  by  himself 
or  herself.  The  wise  way  of  winning  souls  is 
to  win  a  soul.  This  is  personal  work,  and  it 
tells,  for  it  is  the  only  permanent  work.  As 
you  well  know,  it  is  the  hand  picked  apples  in 
the  orchard  that  keep  through  the  winter  in  the 
bin.  A  violent  shaking  of  the  tree  may  rattle 
down  a  great  number  of  apples  that  are  bruised 
by  the  fall  and  soon  decay.  I  have  seen  at¬ 
tempts  to  convert  a  Sunday-School  by  a  sudden 
and  wholesale  process ;  but  it  seldom  yields 
good  fruitage  and  solid  conversions.  Jesus 
Christ’s  way  was  to  win  individuals  by  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts.  To  win  a  single  precious  soul 
to  a  Christian  life  in  this  world  and  an  eternal 
life  in  the  next  world  is  glory  enough  and  joy 
enough  to  reward  all  your  patience  and  perse 
vering  personal  exertions.  Even  during  a  pow¬ 
erful  revival  each  soul  must  be  dealt  with  apart. 

Fervent  prayer  is  the  fourth  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  This  brings  an  Almighty  aid.  Pray  tor 
light  on  the  Word,  for  skill  in  teaching  it,  tor 
influence  with  your  scholars,  and  for  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  converting  work  on  their  hearts.  In 
these  days  when  there  ia  so  much  destructive 
criticism  upon  God’s  infallible  Book — when 
there  is  so  much  looseness  of  opinion  about 
human  depravity  and  Christ’s  atonement  for 
sinners,  and  the  Holy  Spirit’s  converting  agency, 
and  the  power  of  prevailing  prayer,  I  entreat 
you  to  keep  the  miasmatic  vapors  out  of  your 
mind.  Pray  for  a  strong  immovable  faith,  and 
for  a  baptism  of  warm  love  for  souls.  Pray,  and 
pray  on  until  the  deep  desires  of  your  heart  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  scholars  are  ful 
filled.  Preparation,  Patience,  Perseverance, 
Personal  effort'and  Prayer  are  the  prime  essen- 
tials^to^successful  Sunday-School  teaching. 


ANOBL8  SINGING  DOWN  THE  8KT I 

Angels  singing  down  the  sky, 

FUngirg  wide  their  rhapsody, 

Bronght  a  little  Babe  with  them— 

Precious  Babe  of  Bethlehem ; 

In  the  humble  manger-bed 
They  the  royal  stranger  laid. 

Came  to  Him  the  Magi  wise. 

Gazed  on  Him  with  wondering  eyes. 

Of  the  EUistem  8tar  they  told. 

Round  about  they  spread  their  gold— 

Gold  and  myrrh  and  Frankincense — 

Love's  own  free  munificence. 

Angela  singing  down  the  sky 
To  our  homely  homes  now  hie. 

And  in  our  outstretching  arms 
Lay  dear  souls  with  infant  charms; 
Frankincense  and  myrrh  and  gold 
Greet  them,  like  the  Child  of  old  I 

We  with  angels  greet  their  birth 
In  a  holy,  reverent  mirth ; 

Trembling  trust  and  tender  prayer 
Blending  with  caress  and  care. 

Greet  them  with  true  treasure-trove 
Found  in  our  new-opened  love  I 

Nay,  these  be  our  treasuries. 

These  our  choicest  spioeries ; 

These,  like  costliest  frankincense. 

Fill  our  homes  with  redolence— 

Love's  uprising  fragrances, 

Hope’s  entranced  expectances  I 

Type  of  Thee,  Child  of  renown. 

Is  each  babe  from  heaven  sent  down ; 

A  wee  saviour  seems  to  be 
Drawing  forth  our  love  to  Thee ! 

Babe  of  babes,  and  Man  of  men. 

In  our  babes  be  bom  again  I  Amen. 

Dknib  WORtMAM. 

Saugertiib-on-Huoson,  N.  T. 


PROGRESS  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  two  volumes  lately  issued  by  the  Com- 
missiouer  of  Education,  are  very  instructive 
and  especially  cheering.  The  friends  of  popular 
education  will  feel  encouraged  when  they  read 
of  progress,  improvement,  increase  and  efficiency 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Republic.  For 
numbers  and  quality  in  this  ease  advance  with 
equal  pace;  and  the  citizens  who  are  assured 
that  the  great  and  growing  host  of  children  in 
the  nation  are  yearly  better  taught,  must  rejoice 
with  confidence  in  the  future,  with  gratitude 
for  the  past  which  has  given  us  a  present  so 
full  of  promise. 

We  were  just  reading  Mr.  John '^Corbin’s  book 
on  what  are  called  “public  schools”  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  is,  Eaton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  Winches¬ 
ter  and  the  like.  Hie  study  of  them  is  sincere 
and  sympathetic,  yet  he  reaches  one  conclusion, 
that  it  is  not  best  to  send  American  boys  to 
English  schools,  grand  as  they  are  and  great ; 
and  he  leaves  us  to  read  between  the  lines  a 
lesson  in  praise  of  our  own  national  schools  as 
more  directly  meeting  the  demands  of  our  social 
and  civic  estate.  To  an  American,  the  wide 
separation  of  the  true  public  school,  the  school 
of  the  masses,  from  the  secondary  schools  the 
school  of  the  favored  few,  is  something  painful 
at  first  and  puzzling  at  second  sober  thought. 
The  England  of  to-day  is  not  so  foreign  to  us,  nor 
so  indifferent  to  our  institutions,  as  one  might 
think.  We  say  off  hand  that  this  and  that  suits 
best  the  case  of  our  neighbors,  but  why  it  suits 
not  our  case  at  the  same  time  is  not  easy  to 
explain.  We  think  an  Englishman  would  point 
to  Concord  and  Andover  and  Lawrenceville  to 
show  that  our  systems  of  popular  education  were 
very  similar.  But  one  who  has  looked  in  on 
the  English  equivalent  for  our  public  schools 
would  be  moved  to  dispute  the  analogy  and  to 
express  surprise  that  education  in  so  great  a 
country  as  England  should  be  a  luxury  for  the 
well-to  do,  the  comparatively  affluent,  rather 
than  a  common  privilege  of  rich  and  poor  which 
is  ranked  among  the  necessities  of  life. 

And  these  refiections  are  not  in  disparagement 
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of  the  English  plan,  but  rather  in  praise  of  our 
own.  It  is  one  thing  to  like  that  which  belongs 
to  us  because  it  is  ours,  and  another  to  like  our 
own  the  better  for  comparing  it  with  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  others.  The  characteristic  pride  of 
the  American  in  his  country’s  schools  will  not 
be  lessened,  though  it  may  be  chastened,  by 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  people.  We 
are  not  now  making  an  experiment,  but  prose¬ 
cuting  a  policy ;  we  have  framed  an  educational 
system  of  which  we  are  not  only  sure,  but  justly 
proud ;  and  we  hnd  in  its  yearly  review  by  our 
official  overseers  and  custodians  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing,  a  fulOlment  of  hopes,  an  augury  of 
good. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
difference  among  ourselves  in  the  estimate  of 
these  public  schools.  The  differing  judgments, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  be  a  menace,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  safeguard  against  abuses.  The  dan¬ 
ger  to  our  public  schools  is  not  that  some  of  the 
people  do  not  patronize  them,  not  that  some 
churches  and  some  parents  prefer  denomina¬ 
tional  or  parochial  schools ;  for  the  freedom  of 
our  life  permits  such  preferences.  And  no  sep¬ 
arate  church  schools,  no  private  secondary 
schools,  are  essentially  antagonistic  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  The  free  school  is  the 
State’s  provision  for  intelligent  citizenship.  It 
is  of  course  primary  and  simple ;  but  it  wel¬ 
comes,  it  invites,  it  makes  possible  aid  from  all 
other  schools.  The  free  High  School  furnishes 
preparation  for  the  college  and  the  professional 
school.  The  sisterhood  is  recognized  and  the 
relatione  are  beautifully  maintained.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  one  is  the  prosperity  of  all.  Progress  in 
our  public  schools  is  advance  all  along  the  line. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

BBV.  O.  S.  HITCHCOCK. 

The  Rev.  Oscar  Blackeslee  Hitchcock  was  born 
on  North  Settlement,  in  the  town  of  Windham, 
(now  Ashland,  New  York,)  May  24th,  1828. 
His  father  was  Sylvester  Hitchcock,  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth  and  prominence,  and  an 
Elder  in  the  Centre  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Windham.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Lorinda  Blakeslee.  She  was  a  woman  of  un¬ 
usual  culture.  During  the  last  years  of  her  life, 
following  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  to 
a  great  degree  an  invalid.  Her  son  Oscar,  her 
only  child  living,  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
looking  after  her  welfare  and  the  family  estate. 

He  was  never  married.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1852, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  scholarship  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

He  graduated  from  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover,  in  1856.  In  1859  and  1860  he  was 
acting  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Owasco  Lake  and  Whitney’s  Point,  New  York, 
from  1862  to  1865,  he  was  hospital  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Army,  and  from  1865,  on  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  without  charge  as 
a  pastor,  but  frequently  occupied  the  pulpit. 
His  sermons  were  highly  prized  for  their  rich 
imagery,  elegance  of  expression,  and  power. 
His  addresses  during  the  war  were  potent  in 
moulding  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Union 
cause. 

Naturally  he  was  extremely  modest  and  retir¬ 
ing.  In  the  histories  of  the  towns  of  Windham 
and  Ashland,  which  he  contributed  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  Greene  County,  no  allusion  is 
made  in  any  wine  to  himself,  while  many  others 
are  honorably  mentioned. 

After  the  death  of  hie  mother,  which  occurred 
in  1885,  he  traveled  extensively,  visiting,  among 
other  countries,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  His 
contributions  to  the  Windham  Journal,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  his  travels,  were  eagerly  read.  Ths  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  mostly  in  Ithaca, 
New  York,  at  the  home  of  C.  H.  Van  Houter, 
Esq.,  whose  wife  was  a  cousin  of  his;  he  having 
no  nearer  living  relatives  than  cousins, 


The  latter  part  of  last  spring  he  went  to 
Shelter  Island  for  the  benefit  of  his  health— for 
sea  air.  While  there  he  was  stricken  with  paraly¬ 
sis  and  removed  from  his  hotel  to  a  hospital, 
where  he  died  July  7th.  aged  69  years,  1  month 
and  13  days. 

His  last  production  was  a  poem  of  three  verses, 
obscurely  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  which  was 
found  on  his  person  after  his  death.  The  clos¬ 
ing  verse,  a  word  picture,  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  was  aware  that  the  end  was  near : 

“  The  hours  of  childhood  and  of  play. 

Ck>me  as  in  vision  back  to  me, 

A  vision  dim  and  far  away 
Like  an  island  in  the  sea.” 

His  remains  were  brought  from  Shelter  Island 
by  Mrs.  Van  Houter,  and  amid  impressive  ser 
vices  laid  to  rest  with  his  kindred  in  the  old 
Ashland  Cemetery. 

“Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 
first  resurrection  ;  on  such  the  second  death  hath 
no  power.  ’’ 

In  hie  will,  he  bequeathed  about  135,000  to 
his  “Dear  Alma  Mater,’’  Union  College. 

C.  C.  T. 


ABOUT  SUBURBAN  CHURCHES. 

I.ETTEB  FBOM  BALTIHOBK. 

The  Suburban  Church  has  little  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  city  churchea  The  city  churches 
think  that  their  suburban  members  can  come 
to  their  services  with  such  comfort  and  speed, 
that  they  should  continue  to  come.  But  they 
fail  to  take  into  account  several  things.  Con¬ 
venient  as  the  street  care  are  to  the  community, 
many  business  men  are  so  tired  of  them  by  the 
end  of  the  week  that  they  want  at  least  one  day 
of  rest  when  the  Sabbath  comes  around.  To 
attend  both  services  of  the  church  takes,  going 
and  coming,  three  solid  hours  on  the  cars.  This, 
and  the  noise  of  the  care  and  the  clatter  of  the 
people,  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  Sabbath 
service. 

Then,  in  spite  of  being  called  old-fashioned, 
many  do  not  think  it  right  to  take  the  car  on 
the  Sabbath,  unless  it  be  a  matter  of  necessity. 

There  is  also  the  expense.  A  single  fare  is 
very  small,  but  going  twice  to  church,  it  would 
count  up  for  the  year,  to  three  hundred  and 
four  fares,  or  about  115  for  each  person.  For  a 
family  averaging  four  in  attendance,  the  expense 
in  getting  to  church  would  be  160  a  year.  This 
added  to  the  pew  rent  would  make  the  church 
going  bill  of  an  average  family  a  good  deal  over 
8100  a  year.  If  it  all  found  its  way  into  the 
treasury  of  the  church,  its  expenditure  might 
not  be  so  much  deplored,  but  when  we  know 
that  more  than  half  of  it  is  lost  entirely  to  the 
church,  we  can  see  that  church  going  to  the 
suburban  population  may  mean  a  great  deal 
that  does  not  benefit  the  church.  The  car  fare 
alone  paid  by  members  of  our  own  churches  on 
the  Sabbath  would  support  several  churches. 

Then  every  man  owes  something  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lives.  Some  can  give  their 
service  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  A  church 
is  the  first  institution  to  benefit  a  community, 
and  for  this  it  needs  the  efforts  of  all  its 
people. 

But  notwithstanding  the  little  encouragement 
the  suburban  church  receives  from  the  city 
churches,  especially  since  the  coming  of  rapid 
transit,  the  churches  are  increasing  in  the 
suburbs  of  all  our  cities.  Indeed,  it  looks  as 
though  these  were  to  be  the  great  churches  of 
the  future.  If  present  tendencies  continue,  many 
a  costly  church  in  the  centre  of  the  city  must 
give  way  before  the  progress  of  business,  and 
new  centres  be  formed  miles  away.  A  few  years 
ago  in  Chicago  nearly  five  hundred  members  of 
Presbyterian  Churches  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
City  Hall.  To-day,  we  have  been  told  that 
there  is  not  even  a  single  Presbyterian  Church 
within  that  distance.  But  in  the  same  time  the 
enormous  population  has  spread  out  five,  eight. 


ten  miles  away,  and  the  churches  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers  and  influence.  The 
strongest  churches  of  Baltimore,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  the  churches  that  were 
formed  a  few  years  ago  in  the  suburbs,  when 
population  was  sparse. 

Crime  is  rampant  The  National  Prison  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  its  meeting  a  few  days  ago  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  said  the  progress  of  crime  is  fright¬ 
ful,  and  suggests  certain  changes  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  prisoners,  some  of  which  are  radical  and 
extreme.  There  have  been  two  hundred  murders 
in  South  Carolina  in  the  last  year,  and  in  view 
of  the  prevalence  of  this  crime,  the  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  that  State 
directed  his  clergy  to  preach  on  the  crime  and 
invited  the  ministers  of  other  churches  to  do  the 
same.  There  are  nearly  five  hundred  prisoner 
in  the  Qeoriga  penitentiary  who  are  convicted 
of  capital  offences.  Eighty  in  North  Carolina 
are  serving  out  life  sentences.  The  criminal 
expenses  of  thirty  counties  in  Virginia  exceed 
by  more  than  890,000  all  the  taxes  paid  by 
these  counties  into  the  general  treasury.  The 
Governor  of  Virginia  in  his  message  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  suggests  a  way  of  dealing  with  lynching, 
that  will  make  tax  payers  very  slow  about  giving 
aid  to  the  mob.  He  proposes  that  the  damages 
be  assessed  upon  the  county  in  which  the  lynch¬ 
ing  occurs,  at  so  much  a  thousand  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  When  a  community  is  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  needing  more  money  for  one  thing 
than  it  raises  by  taxation  for  a  score  of  objects, 
it  will  not  attract  population.  No  one  wants  to 
emigrate  to  such  a  place.  All  respectable  people 
want  to  get  out  as  soon  as  they  can.  Crime  is 
as  blighting  as  the  pestilence,  and  far  more  to 
be  feared,  for  disease  has  its  years  and  its 
seasons. 

The  cause  of  most  of  our  crimes  is  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor.  Nearly  eight-tenths  of  the  crime 
of  the  land  can  be  laid  down  at  the  door  of  the 
saloon.  Terrible  as  are  the  results,  the  trade 
continues  to  flourish.  With  all  our  churches 
the  horrible  plague  of  drunkenness  continues  to 
grow,  and  to  destroy  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of 
(nen.  H.  H.  W. 


The  Auburn  Seminary  Review  for  November- 
December  is  more  than  readable  as  to  some  of 
its  contents.  Its  principal  paper  by  Dr.  William 
'  R.  Taylor,  jiastor  of  the  Brick  Church,  Roches¬ 
ter,  is  an  admirable  discussion  of  “The  Biblical 
Conception  of  the  Christian  Church.’’  Church 
and  Kingdom  are  well  discriminated,  the  former 
as  the  term  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  latter  the 
larger  and  more  fundamental  one  of  Christ 
There  is  so  much  that  is  common  to  both,  that 
they  are  frequently  employed  as  identical ;  but 
the  Church  is  the  servitor,  the  instrument 
through  which  the  Kingdom  does  its  work  in 
the  world.  “It  is  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom 
conscious  of  one  another  and  corporately  organ¬ 
ized,  with  Christ  as  their  Head,  for  the  ends 
which  the  Kingdom  seeks.’’  We  trust  that  Dr. 
Taylor  may  find  time  to  expand  his  leas  than  a 
dozen  pages,  and  have  them  printed  for  yet 
wider  circulation.  The  Rev.  William  Xatlock 
of  Montour  Falls,  a  recent  graduate  of  Auburn 
contributes  a  scholarly  exegesis  of  Matthew 
xxvi.  36-46,  concluding  the  papers  of  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  subordinate  pages  of  the  Review  are 
well  filled. 


Although  the  Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage, 
D.D.,  late  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  settled  in  the 
Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago 
only  a  little  over  a  month,  the  best  of  progress 
has  been  made.  The  church  has  been  entirely 
renovated  and  a  mortgage  of  $9,000  provided 
for.  Thus  this  church  is  now  entirely  out  of 
debt  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  And 
better  than  all,  on  Sunday,  December  5th, 
there  was  an  ingathering  of  seventy  new  members, 
most  of  them  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
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WHAT  GIVES  TAMMANY 
ITS  POWER? 

Ibe  recent  overturn  in  New  York  has  thrown 
many  of  our  good  people  into  a  very  eerioue 
turn  of  mind.  If  an  ambitious  young  American, 
who  had  been  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington, 
was  so  set  up  by  the  performance,  that  he 
wanted  to  show  the  Swiss  mountain-climbers 
what  he  could  do,  and  one  bright  morning, 
started  from  Chamouni,  alpenstock  in  hand, 
to  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  and  half  way  up  was 
struck  by  an  avalanche,  he  would  probably  find 
himself  quickly  a  mile  or  two  farther  down, 
and  if  ihe  breath  was  left  in  his  body,  though 
he  could  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  locomotion, 
he  could  do  a  great  deal  of  thinking.  And  it 
is  to  such  thinking  that  the  people'of  New  York 
may  wisely  apply  whatever  of  consciousness  and 
of  understanding  may  be  left  to  them. 

In  war  it  is  always  allowable  to  learn  from  the 
enemy;  and  is  it  not  possible  for  us  now,  while 
still  suffering  from  defeat,  to  learn  wisdom  from 
the  tactics  of  our  victorious  opponents  ? 

Does  it  never  occur  to  our  good  Republicans, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Citizens’  Union,  that 
there  are  elements  lying  back  of  this  late  tre 
mendous  demonstration  at  the  polls  ?  What  is 
the  secret  of  the  power  of  Tammany  f  How  is 
it  that  the  people,  who  live  on  the  East  Side, 
and  in  other  poor  quarters  of  the  city,  always 
look  upon  the  Democratic  party  as  their  party  ; 
to  which  they  are  drawn  by  some  secret  attrac¬ 
tion,  while  they  have  no  ties  of  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  party,  which  we  think  is  so 
much  better  ? 

So  marked  is  the  line  between  the  two  that  you 
can  almost  tell  a  man’s  politics  by  the  street  in 
which  he  lives.  If  a  man  on  the  Elast  Side  gets 
on  in  the  world,  so  that  he  is  richer  than  those 
about  him,  he  moves  Westward;  as  a  man  on 
the  Hudson  river,  would  move  Elastward ;  both 
gravitating  towards  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  wealth  and  fashion.  These  “new-rich” 
families  quickly  forget  their  former  surround¬ 
ings,  of  which  the  “old-rich”  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  and  both  draw  up  their  robes  around 
them ;  till  in  a  year  or  two  there  comes  on  an 
election,  when  suddenly  they  remember  that 
those  people  down  in  “the  slums,”  as  they  call 
it,  have  votes,  and  then  the  “upper  claEses,  ”  (to 
use  an  offensive  expression),  “hustle  about”  to 
get  hold  of  these  unknown  elements  of  power, 
A  few  young  lawyers  are  sent  down  to  the  poor 
districts  to  maKe  speeches  on  the  street  corners, 
to  which  the  ragged  crowd  listen  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  simply  because  th6y  see  their  faces  for  the 
first  time,  and  are  not  likely  ever  to  see  them 
again. 

Once  in  a  great  whife  the  business  is  better 
done,  when  the  young  proselyters  have  a  text  for 
their  preaching,  as  they  did  when  the  Lexow 
Committee  brought  out  such  revelations  of  the 
frauds  committed  by  ofiBcials,  and  uncovered 
the  dene  of  vice  and  crime.  Then  the  Young 
Guard  had  weapons  of  war,  and  instead  of  merely 
making  speeches,  they  went  into  all  the  tene¬ 
ment  houses,  telling  the  story  in  a  way  to  make 
the  poor  feel  that  they  suffered  by  all  these 
frauds;  that  if  they  were  not  robbed,  they  were 
pauperised  more  and  more.  That  opened  the 
eyes  of  thousands.  With  a  campaign  thus  organ¬ 
ized,  it  was  not  so  great  a  struggle  to  carry  the 
city  by  storm.  After  such  a  victory,  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  city  has  gone  back  to  the 
rule  of  Tammany  Hall  ?  That  brings  us  to  the 
question,  why  it  is  that  the  poorer  classes  uni¬ 
formly  incline  to  the  Democratic  rather  than 
the  Republican  party  ?  Is  it  not  because  they 
feel  that  the  Democratic  party  is  the  party  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong  T 


This  natural  impulse  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  Tammany  organization,  which  is  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old.  At  the  beginning  it 
was  not  a  political  organization  at  all,  but  a 
benevolent  association  for  mutual  help  in  case 
of  sickness  or  want.  It  was  ouly  after  many 
years  that,  as  it  grew  in  numbers,  those  who  had 
the  control  of  it  saw  that  a  body  so  knit  to 
getber  could  be  used  for  political  purposes. 

The  growth  of  the  “machine”  was  slow, 
but  it  received  a  mighty  impulse  from  its 
first  great  achievement  in  the  field  of  poli¬ 
tics  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago,  when  Henry 
Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
elected,  but  was  counted  out  in  this  city  by  that 
mighty  man  of  valor.  Captain  Rynders,  who 
produced  the  requisite  number  of  votes  to  turn 
the  election  the  other  way !  And  very  proud  he 
was  of  the  performance.  Even  when  Henry  Clay 
visited  New  York,  and  had  a  reception  at  the 
City  Hall,  the  old  rascal  pushed  himself  to  the 
front  to  shake  hands  with  the  man  whom  he  had 
defrauded  of  his  rightful  honor.  But  Henry 
Clay  was  notone  to  show  his  resentment,  and  in¬ 
deed  he  complimented  the  captain  as  the  man 
who  had  elected  Mr.  Polk  !  Well  do  we  remem¬ 
ber  Rynders.  who  never  got  over  his  sense  of  hie 
greatness,  and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other 
public  occasions,  he  would  get  out  his  “pocket 
pistol,”  as  he  called  his  six  pounder,  and  blaze 
away  in  the  City  Hall  Park ! 

This  easy  victory  gave  Tammany  Hall  a  “realiz¬ 
ing  sense”  of  its  power,  and  it  pushed  rapidly 
to  the  front.  E’ernando  Wood  was  a  “past-mas¬ 
ter”  in  the  use  of  it,  and  could  produce  any 
number  of  votes  that  were  wanted.  Since  hie 
day  it  has  grown  into  a  political  power,  that  not 
only  controls  the  government  of  the  city,  but 
may  throw  a  tremendous  weight  into  the  scales 
at  an  election  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  State 
or  the  country. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  Let  him  who 
would  write  the  history  of  Tammany,  and  find 
the  key  to  its  many  victories,  bear  in  mind  two 
things:  First,  that  it  is  not  an  organization 
for  a  day  but  for  all  time.  Our  Republican 
demonstrations  are  generally  “whooped  up”  by 
mass  meetings,  which  may  kindle  a  popular 
excitement,  that  lasts  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
till  after  the  election,  and  then  gives  way  to  the 
next  sensation.  But  Tammany  was  born  long 
before  we  were  born.  It  came  into  existence  not 
long  after  the  Revolution,  and  naturally  had  in¬ 
fused  into  it  somewhat  of  the  military  spirit  of 
the  old  soldiers  who  founded  it,  with  whom 
the  first  law  was  to  obey  orders  !  Since  then  it 
has  had  a  hundred  years  to  perfect  its  organiza¬ 
tion  till  it  is  like  an  army  corps,  that  is  proud 
of  its  history,  and  which,  though  now  and  then 
it  may  be  a  little  out  of  training,  can  be  soon 
reformed  and  marched  to  the  field  of  battle 
with  the  discipline  of  a  Roman  legion. 

And  now  there  comes  in  another  element  of 
power  —  the  mutual  friendship  that  is  ever 
ready  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  its  weaker 
membera  Through  all  the  hundred  years  of  its 
existence  Tammany  has  adhered  to  its  original 
character  as  a  benevolent  society.  Only  the 
other  day,  as  a  thanksgiving  offering  for  its 
victory,  it  voted  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  poor.  In  that  portion  of  the  city  where 
it  is  most  powerful,  the  whole  ground  is  laid 
out  with  military  precision.  Every  block  has 
its  “captain,”  who  knows  every  man  in  it 
— not  merely  every  Democrat,  but  every  man 
— as  if  he  were  appointed  a  special  policeman  to 
watch  over  every  dwelling.  Of  course  that  does 
not  give  him  the  right  of  a  policeman  to  enter 
every  door  in  case  of  suspicion,  but  puts  him 
on  terms  of  familiarity,  so  that  he  can  call  every 
working  man  by  name.  And  as  regularly  as  the 
policeman,  though  not  as  often,  he  makes  his 
round,  to  look  after  the  faithful,  whom  he  takes 
good  care  to  keep  in  the  faith  by  many  a  kind 
remembrance  that  is  not  soon  forgotten.  It 


is  a  hard  winter  in  the  city ;  tens  of  thousands 
are  out  of  work.  There  are  those  whose  pride 
keeps  them  from  making  their  wants  known 
But  when  the  “captain”  knocks  at  the  door, 
and  walks  in,  he  does  not  come  as  e  stranger. 
He  is  one  of  the  family,  and  asks  about  “John” 
and  “James”  and  “Mary.”  He  finds  that 
one  is  sick,  and  that  they  had  not  sent  for 
a  doctor,  for  “really  they  couldn’t  afford  it.” 
The  captain  puts  on  his  hat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  comes  back  with  a  doctor.  If  there 
is  no  breld  in  the  cupboard,  or  fire  on  the 
hearth,  he  will  stop  at  the  baker’s  for  a  loaf  or 
two ;  and  leave  an  order  on  the  corner  to  send 
round  half  a  ton  of  coal.  All  this  is  done  with 
a  hearty  good  will,  as  if  it  did  the  captain  more 
good  than  the  receiver. 

Some  may  say  that  this  is  only  what  is  done 
in  our  dispensaries,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
benevolent  institutions.  Yes.  yes,  yes!  And 
yet  No,  no,  no !  for  in  the  latter  case  it  is  done 
as  a  charity,  and  is  accepted  with  a  feeling  of 
humiliation,  while  in  the  other  it  is  done  as  to 
one  of  the  family,  who  is  entitled  to  a  temporary 
lift  to  help  him  out  of  difficulty,  as  in  a  reverse 
of  circumstances,  that  may  come  any  day,  he 
would  return  the  favor.  That  family  feeling  is 
the  secret  bond  that  binds  Tammany  together. 

In  ail  this  business  of  helping  one  another, 
it  follows  the  ru’.o  of  the  beet  charity  organ¬ 
izations,  that  it  is  much  better  to  give  work 
than  to  give  money.  Of  course  they  provide 
for  immediate  necessities,  to  keep  a  family 
from  freezing  or  starving.  But  they  recognize 
the  principle,  that  the  beet  way  to  help  a  man 
is  to  put  him  in  a  way  to  help  himself,  and  so 
if  he  is  out  of  work,  they  will  get  him  work, 
even  if  they  have  to  undertake  something  that 
will  create  a  demand  for  his  labor.  Tammany 
always  has  money  in  the  treasury  to  start  a 
building,  or  a  shop  of  some  kind,  that  will  at 
least  furnish  occupation  till  the  rigor  of  winter 
is  past. 

Nor  are  such  acts  of  kindness  limited  to  the 
members  of  the  organization.  If  the  captain  in 
hie  round  finds  some  poor  fellow  who  has  fallen 
by  the  way,  he  will  give  him  a  lift  that  will 
put  him  on  his  pine  again,  an  act  of  kindness 
that  he  may  remember  long  years  after,  and  that 
may  bring  him  into  the  fold  of  the  old  mother 
that  is  the  inspirer  of  such  brotherly  friendship. 

Nor  do  these  family  kindnesses  end  here. 
If  the  captain,  looking  round  sees  a  daughter, 
pale  faced  and  worn  with  the  struggle  to  keep 
up  the  family,  he  asks,  “How  is  Mary  getting 
on  ?  Has  she  not  been  through  the  Normal 
School?  if  so,  she  ought  to  be  a  teacher.” 
“Yes,”  is  the  faint  reply,  “but  she  has  no  one 
to  speak  for  her.”  “Well,”  says  the  captain, 
“we’ll  see  about  that;”  and  in  a  little  while 
“Mary”  receives  notice  to  report  at  a  public 
school  to  begin  the  werk  of  a  teacher,  t  he  may 
have  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  but  no  matter,  she 
puts  her  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
if  she  has  some  talent  and  a  brave  heart  she  will 
climb  slowly  up,  till  ten  or  twenty  years  later 
she  may  be  at  the  top  I 

This  personal  visitation,  this  looking  after 
everybody,  and  helping  all  that  need  help,  is 
the  iron  chain  that  binds  the  members  of 
Tammany  together ;  and  the  master  of  Tammany 
knows  just  what  to  depend  upon.  In  these 
“pastoral  visits,”  the  captain  learns  the  poli- 
ics  of  every  man  in  the  block,  and  can  figure 
up  pretty  closely,  how  they  will  vote  in  a  city 
election.  With  such  means  of  calculation  was  it 
any  wonder  that  Croker  felt  sure  of  his  victory  ? 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  highly  colored  picture 
of  Tammany.  Be  it  so :  it  is  not  my  picture, 
for  I  have  not  painted  itj  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  but  from  details  given  me  by  our  city 
missionaries,  who  have  spent  years  among  the 
tenement  houses,  and  in  the  back  streets,  where 
are  crowded  together  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  woman  ahd  children,  as  in  the  worst  parts 
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of  LundoD.  They  form  a  large  part,  if 'not  a 
majority,  of  our  city  population.  If  the  voters 
of  those  districts  can  all  be  kept  together,  and 
cast  one  solid  vote,  they  will  carry  our  city 
elections  every  time.  How  are  we  to  break  their 
ranks,  unless  we  go  among  them,  and  win  their 
conSdence  ?  Here  is  the  lesson  that  we  have  to 
Isarn,  that  the  power  of  kindness  is  the  greatest 
piwer  in  the  world.  If  Tammany  beats  us  in 
kindness  to  the  poor,  it  will  beat  us  in  votes 
as  we  ought  to  be  beaten.  If  we  Republicans 
wish  to  get  the  same  influence  over  the  poor  let 
us  go  and  do  likewise.  The  problem  therefore 
becomes  a  moral  one:  the  duty  is  one  of  human¬ 
ity.  Is  there  not  a  way  to  approach  these  masses 
of  human  beings,  not  in  a  tone  of  superiority, 
but  so  as  to  win  their  confldence  ?  We  are 
all  in  the  same  boat.  If  the  city  of  our  habita¬ 
tion  is  wrecked  by  bad  government,  we  all  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  together.  Believing  as  I 
do,  that  our  prosperity,  if  not  our  very  salva¬ 
tion,  depends  on  good  government— 1  add  as  the 
moral  of  all  I  have  written,  that  it  can  come 
only  from  better  relations  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  which  will  be 
only  the  carrying  out  in  our  common  life  the 
spirit  of  our  Religion,  which  teaches,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  human  society,  a  recog 
mtion  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Man.  H.  M.  F. 

For  several  weeks  past,  the  Editor  of  The  Evan 
gelist  has  been  going  through  a  spiritual  die 
cipline,  that  he  hopes  may  be  good  for  his  soul. 
On  the  one  hand  he  gets  a  great  deal  of  praise, 
much  more  than  he  deserves,  but  lest  be  should 
be  exalted  above  measure,  now  and  then  he 
gets  a  ‘‘love-tap,”  which,  if  it  is  ‘‘blessed  to 
him,”  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  may  bring  him  to 
that  lowly  state  of  mind,  which  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  recommend  to  others,  even  if  they 
should  not  be  quite  so  amenable  to  discipline 
themselves.  But  if  these  off  band  judgments  were 
much  weightier  than  they  are,  he  would  And 
abundant  consolation  in  his  sympathetic  pastor, 
who  has  himself  been  through  a  great  flght  of 
afflictions,  whereby  he  is  able  to  comfort  those 
who  are  in  any  trouble  of  mind,  body  or  estate. 
He  writes: 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  Permit  me  to  say  that  I 
am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  issue  of  The 
Evangelist  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
particularly  with  that  portion  of  your  paper  in 
which  you  so  definitely  put  yourself  on  record 
again  in  regard  to  the  ethics  of  municipal  poli¬ 
tics.  Your  editorial  example  cannot  but  influ¬ 
ence  others  of  the  editorial  fraternity.  It  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  constant  amazement  that  the 
religious  press  is  not  pushing  itself  more  reso¬ 
lutely  to  the  front.  Your  words  come  with  all 
the  more  telling  effect  for  the  reason  that,  while 
they  are  so  unequivocal,  they  nevertheless  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  man  who  has  a  national  reputation 
for  the  urbanity  and  sweetness  of  bis  temper. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

C.  H  Parkhurst. 

Well !  upon  the  whole,  considering  that  be  who 
wrote  the  above,  is  the  man  who  fought  the 
machine — yes,  and  both  machines — two  or  three 
years,  till  he  carried  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave 
to  New  York  the  best  municipal  government  it 
has  had  in  a  whole  generation,  perhaps  com 
mendation  from  such  a  source  may  be  as  balm  to 
our  wounds,  however  sharp  may  be  the  arrows 
that  are  aimed  against  us. 

Mr.  Moody  shortened  his  stay  at  Pittsburgh, 
on  its  becoming  apparent  that  there  was  no  suit¬ 
ably  prepared  place  for  holding  religious  mass 
meetings  in  cold  weather — such  as  the  size  of 
the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  its  needs,  calls  for. 
A  few  very  earnest  and  crowded  meetings  were 
held  in  the  First  Church ;  and  Mr.  Moody  left, 
with  the  expectation  of  returning  early  in  the 
coming  April.  *- 


WHAT  A  PRESBYTERIAN  Ri:,l>ER  THINKS  OF 
THE  new  mayor. 

[Here  is  something  that  will  surprise  our  readers, 
especially  when  they  are  told  that  the  writer  is  a 
man  who  stands  very  high  in  New  York,  in  the 
church  as  well  as  in  business  circles,  being  at  once  fi 
Presbyterian  elder,  and  President  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America.  While  we  cannot  share  his  high 
expectations,  we  will  still  hope  for  the  best,  and 
shall  be  buc  too  thankful  if  the  new  mayor  proves 
himself  worthy  of  this  confldence. — Editor  Evange¬ 
list.]  — 

Nzw  York.  Dec.  10.  IWr. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field.— Ify  Dear  Doctor: 
Your  very  kind  note  of  the  6th  is  received,  mak¬ 
ing  inquiry  as  to  the  correctness  of  representa¬ 
tions  made  to  you  relative  to  the  Mayor  Elect. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  verify  the 
statement  referred  to,  and  to  assure  you  that  the 
new  Mayor  drinks  neither  wine  nor  spirits  of 
any  kind.  Believing  that  each  individual  should 
be  guided  by  his  own  conscience,  and  according 
the  fullest  liberty  to  all,  Mr.  Van  Wyck  has 
chosen,  for  himself,  to  be  a  total  abstainer. 

Through  Mr.  Van  Wyck’s  veirs  courses  the 
grandest  current  in  the  world-rthe  blood  of 
Holland.  Representing,  as  he  does,  the  old  ele¬ 
ment  which  founded  our  city,  1  am  hoping  for 
and  expecting  an  administration  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people.  He  may  make  mistakes  of 
judgment,  to  which  we  are  all  liable,  but  of 
his  integrity  and  patriotism  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Warner  Van  Norden. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  VOTER. 

In  a  popular  government,  like  our  own  whore, 
in  the  words  of  John  G.  Saxe,  ‘‘every  man  is  a 
sovereign,”  a  peculiar  responsibility  attaches  to 
the  Christian  citizen.  It  is  not  enough  that  in 
his  personal  relations  he  is  above  reproach ;  he 
must  also  see  that  in  all  national  affairs  God  is 
honored.  In  these  degenerate  days,  loyalty  to 
righteousness  infinitely  outranks,  as  a  political 
virtue,  loyalty  to  party. 

‘‘When  the  wicked  bear  rule  the  people 
mourn.”  It  is  the  sin,  no  less  than  the  shame 
of  this  Christian  nation,  that  so  many  un  Chris¬ 
tian  men  are  found  in  high  places.  To  our  pet 
idea  of  religious  liberty  we  have  given  such  an 
elastic  interpretation  that  it  now  signifies  the 
liberty  of  being  very  irreligious. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Christian  citizen  is  to 
know  that  his  ballot  carries  only  names  of  men 
who  believe  the  Christian  religion,  and  who 
obey  its  precepts.  This  may  not  always  secure 
victory  for  the  right,  but  it  will  be  sure  to 
locate  the  responsibility. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  of  the 
voting  population  38  per  cent,  have  church  rela¬ 
tions.  and  per  cent,  have  not.  Whether  or 
not  these  figures  are  strictly  accurate,  they 
suggest  the  impressive  fact  that  we,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  people,  are  in  the  minority;  and  then  arises 
the  inteiesting  inquiry.  How  are  we  to  act  in 
such  unfavoring  circumstances  ? 

The  uselessness  of  attempting  to  organize  for 
political  action  on  Christan  lines  is  at  once 
apparent,  thirty-eight  can  never  out  vote  sixty- 
two,  and  this  ratio  holds  in  the  primaries,  so 
we  can  expect  little  relief  by  resorting  thither. 
The  history  of  the  temperance  party  confirms 
this  view. 

But  our  case  is  not  quite  hopeless..  We  may 
not  be  able  to  control  nominations,  to  dictate 
latforms,  or  to  manage  machines,  but  we  can 
efeat  bad  candidates  !  The  independent  voter 
IS  a  recognized  political  factor;  the  Christian 
voter,  in  the  same  manner,  may  become  no  lees 
potent.  If  Christian  citizens  would  resolve  as 
one  man,  and  put  the  resolution  into  practice, 
that  only  men  of  approved  Christian  character 
should  receive  their  votes,  there  would  soon  be 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  legisla¬ 
tors  and  of  government. 

In  conclusiou :  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
method  of  seeking  improved  political  conditions 
offers  no  prizes  to  those  who  promote  it.  More¬ 
over,  any  such  movement  must  be  strictly,  and 
in  good  faith,  non-partisan.  It  must  also  be  a 
*  continuous  performance.”  J.  G.  Osborne. 
PoBd  Bteon,  Illinois.  December,  1897. 


DOWN  ON  THE  MUGWUMPS! 

‘‘The  Front  Porch,  ”  along  with  other  portions  of 
the  country,  has  been  much  interested  and  not 
a  little  amused  At  the  hetcheling  whiqh  the  good 
Evangelist  and  Dr.'Cuyler  have  been  receiving 
for  their  outspoken  words  about  the  late  conflict 
in  Greater  New  York.  We  here  in  the  West 
have  been  delighted  to  see  how  both  of  you  have 
stood  by  your  guns. 

•Just  after  your  New  York  election,  three  of 
us  neighboring  pastors,  Wabash,  Peru  and 
Logansport,  were  dining  in  the  home  of  one  of 
our  number.  With  us  was  a  layman,  a  church 
Trustee  whom  I  had  never  met  before,  though  I 
had  known  of  him  for  years.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  it  came  out  that  ail  three  of  us 
pastors  (being  of  Republican  antecedents),  were 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  supporters  of  Seth 
Low  in  the  late  election  in  New  York.  This  was 
too  much  for  our  lay  politician,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  announced  his  opinion  of  the  ‘‘Mug¬ 
wump”  in  terms  which  were  polite,  but  none 
the  less  Mvere.  To  him  the  first  duty  of  man  in 
poliiicB  was  to ‘‘go  with  your  party. ”  To  vote 
independently  was  to  be  a  mugwump,  which 
was  the  last  degree  of  baseness  I 

We  answered  mildly  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  cry  was,  ‘‘Cotton  is  King,”  but  that 
time  had  gone  by,  and  in  our  opinion  the 
American  people  were  not  quite  ready  to  submit 
to  the  new  cry,  ‘‘Party  is  King!” 

When  we  eat  down  to  dinner,  we  turned  from 
politics  to  religion,  and  soon  were  in  the  midst 
of  an  animated  debate  over  church  affairs.  Our 
lay  brother  was  soon  giving  us  a  bit  of  hie  own 
experience  as  a  church  Trustee  and  said  that 
“Laymen  were  afraid  of  the  preachers,  and  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  his  church  independent 
enough  to  speak  out  in  meeting,  and  tell  the 
preacher  and  the  people  what  he  thought!” 
Then,  I  answered,  you  were  an  ecclesiastical 
MumwumpI”  It  was  a  centre  shot  as  courts 
ously  put  as  his  own  had  been  in  the  political 
discussion.  He  took  it  kindly  but  dropped  the 
subject. 

Seriously  are  we  not  both  in  politics  and  relig¬ 
ion,  afraid  of  being  branded  with  an  odious 
name?  I  am  something  of  a  Mumwump  myself, 
both  as  to  church  and  State,  and  send  greetings 
to  the  home  of  the  original  and  steadfast  Mug¬ 
wumps!  Your  New  York  conflict  is  the  conflict 
that  IS  coming  all  over  the  land.  Is  Party  King? 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Logansport,  Ind„  Deo.  9, 1897. 

1  was  a  citizen  and  voter  in  New  York  City 
during  the  Tweed  ring.  The  first  time  I  ever 
tried  to  make  a  political  speech  was  in  Cooper 
Union  in  1871,  when  I  was  only  21  years  old, 
and  it  was  a  crude  but  vigorous  attack  on  Tam¬ 
many.  What  disgusted  me  in  those  days  even 
more  than  Tweed  and  his  gang  was  to  hear  a 
host  of  solid  businera  men  say  that  they  were 
through  with  politics  and  would  never  even  vote 
again;  as  if  Tweed  had  bought  the  city  for  ail 
time.  But  the  time  came  when  they  repented 
and  the  gang  fell.  William  Bryant. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  10,  1807. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  have  been  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  discussion  in  the  much  loved 
Evangelist.  1  have  been  amused,  disgusted, 
and  pleased ;  pleased  because  there  is  one  relig¬ 
ious  paper  that  dare  speak  plain.  If  our  country 
is  ever  saved  from  the  corruption  and  rottenness 
of  politics  it  must  come  through  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  who  dare  proclaim  it  if  the 
pulpit  and  religious  press  dare  not  I  know 
something  of  the  working  of  polititics.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  was  tempted  to  fall  into  line, 
and  the  first  “dive”  one  of  the  leaders  made  for 
me  was,  “If  you  are  elected,  will  you  vote  for  a 
certain  man  for  a  certain  ofiBce  ?”  I  said  “No, 

I  would  not  promise  but  meant  to  be  free  to  vote 
for  whom  I  chose.  ”  He  said  that  would  not  do. 
So  I  stepped  out  of  line  and  the  whole  thing  was 
defeated.  That  is  a  specimen  of  the  whole 
political  machine.  D.  H.  Dunham 

Bloomington,  Indiana,  Dee.  S,  1897. 
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THE  LATE  MB.  CHARLES  BUTLER. 
CharlaB  Butler  wee  boro  at  Kioderhook  Land¬ 
ing,  now  Stuyveeant,  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  on  February  15tb,  1802.  ^e  was  the  fifth 
eon  of  Medad  Butler  and  (Hannah  Tylee,  and 
was  one  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  His 
father  was  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Butler, 
who  settled  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  and  whose 
descendants  subs^uently  established  themselves 
in  Columbia  County.  Uis  father  was  a  well- 
known  merchant  and  was  the  first  Judge  of 
Columbia  County,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
local  prominence.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  eldest 
son  of  Medad  Butler,  was  one  of  the  revisers  of 
the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  after¬ 
ward  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Cabinets  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 

Charles  received  his  education  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  tutors  who  came  to  Kinderhook  Landing, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  office  of  Judge 
Aaron  Vanderpoel  at  Kinderhook.  About  the 
year  1820,  his  brother,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
became  a  law  partner  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
at  Albany,  while  the  latter  was  Attorney  Gen 
eral  of  this  State.  Charles  Butler  lived  with 
Mr.  Van  Buren ’s  family  and  was  a  student  in 
his  law  firm.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1824,  and  in  1825  he  married  Eliza  A.  Ogden  of 
Walton,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  and 
shortly  after  he  went  to  Geneva.  New 
York,  and  there  formed  a  partnership  with 
Bowen  Whiting,  who  afterward  became  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Shortly  after  settling  in  Geneva,  Mr.  Butler 
became  Assistant  District-Attorney  of  Genesee 
County,  and  took  part  in  several  important 
trials,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
building  up  that  rart  of  ^e  State,  a  work  in 
which  he  interested  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Isaac 
Bronson. 

In  June,  1833,  Mr.  Butler  left  Geneva  with 
a  party  of  friends  to  make  a  visit  to  Chicago,  at 
that  time  known  as  Fort  Dearborn,  and  spent  a 
portion  of  the  summer  of  1833  in  examining  the 
conditions  which  he  found  there.  As  a  result, 
he  invested  largely  in  lands  in  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Chicago,  some  of  which  he  still  held  at 
the  time  of  hie  death. 

His  attention  was  drawn  later  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Here  he  bought  much  land,  and  when  the  era 
of  infiation  arrived  he  did  a  great  deal  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  public  from  being  swindled  by  unprin¬ 
cipled  speculators,  and  to  regulate  the  price  of 
Toledo  real  estate  upon  an  equitable  basis.  Two 
churches  and  an  industrial  school  now  stand  on 
ground  in  Toledo  that  was  given  by  him. 

In  1835  Mr.  Butler,  at  the  instance  of  certain 
men  largely  interest^  in  the  company  whoee 
business  he  had  conducted  at  Geneva  and  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  his  investments 
in  Illinois,  came  to  New  York  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  afterward  interested  in 
railroad  enterprises  in  Uie  Northwest,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  He  was  also 
interested  in  the  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Company,  in  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  in  that  St.  Louis, 
Terre  Haute  and  Alton  Company,  and  took  a 
prominent  put  in  pronWing  and  advancing 
many  other  interests  in  the  Weet,  he  having 
had  an  unfaltering  belief  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  patrons  of  the  New  York  University, 
of  both  of  which  institutions  he  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  'governing  boards  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  New  York  University  in  the  year  1836,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  it  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  Among  the  other  institutions  with 
which  Mr.  Butier  was  largely  identified  and  in 
which  he  took  a  great  interest  were  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Half  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  many  years  the  president,  and  the  Westchee 
ter  Temporary  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  in 
which  he  occupied  a  like  pmition.  Mr.  Butler 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Wabash  Uni 
veraity  in  1853.  and  it  was  more  recently  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  New  York  University. 

Mrs.  Butler  died  in  1878,  about  tmree 
years  after  the  celebration  of  their  ^Iden  wed¬ 
ding  in  October,  1875.  Of  the  family  of  seven 
children  a  single  daughter,  Mias  Emily  Ogden 
Butler,  survives  her  father.  She  Miared 
her  father’s  interest  and  activity  in  all  of  the 
institutions  of  learning  and  charity  with  which 
he  was  connected. 

Mr.  Butler  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Union  League  and  Century  Clubs, 


but  owing  to  the^ffiysical  infirmities  resulting 
from  increasing  years  he  had  not  often  been 
seen  in  either  club  in  the  last  two  y®*^ 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  New  England 
Society,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
American  Fine  Arts  Society. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  Mr.  Butler’s 
life,  in  view  of  the  advaced  age  which  he 
reached,  is  that  when  he  was  about  thirty  years 
old  he  was  suffering  from  consumption  and  was 
pronounced  incurable.  Many  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  doctors  in  this  city,  who  were  consulted 
by  him,  informed  him  that  he  could  not 
live  more  than  a  month  I  Be  was  not  without 
hope,  however,  and  decided  as  a  last  resource 
to  seek  advice  in  Europe.  He  left  New  York  in 
a  sailing  vessel,  and  arrived  in  Paris  two 
months  later.  He  was  benefited  considerably  by 
the  voyage,  and  after  unde^oing  some  kind  of 
inhalation  treatment  in  Paris,  he  returned  home 
at  the  end  of  about  twelve  months  completely 
cured.  He  was  fond  of  telling  this 
episode  in  his  life,  and  with  a  chuckle  would 
recount  how  he  had  lived  for  nearly  seventy 
years  after  being  given  up  by  the  doctors ! 

Mr.  Butler  was  able  to  recall  the  fact  that  he 
saw  the  first  steamboat  navigate  the  Hudson 
River  in  1807.  He  used  to  relate,  too,  in  hie 
peculiarly  charming  manner,  the  tedious  meth¬ 
ods  of  traveling  when  it  took  a  week  to  go  from 
Geneva  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  when  passengers  travelled  by 
canal-boats  through  the  Erie  Canal.  He 
made  a  trip  to  New  York  to  see  Macready  play 
Woleey  in  “Henry  VIII’’  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York.  He  lived  in  the  times  of  three 
American  wars — the  war  of  1812,  the  Mexican 
War  and  the  Civil  War. 

Up  to  a  year  ago  his  health  was  of  the  beet. 
The  figure  of  the  remarkable  old  man  was  tall 
and  straight  and  his  step  quick  and  elastic.  He 
was  fond  of  saying  that  he  never  lived  according 
to  any  fixed  rule,  but  took  things  as  they  came. 

THE  SUN  AND  THE  SNOW. 

By  Rev.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  snow  stole  down  in  the  night  and  when 
the  sun  rose  up  he  laughed.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  snow  sheet  flung  over  the  green  grass  and  fresh 
fallen  leaves  that  did  not  vanish  with  one  day’s 
sunshine!  And  yet,  this  first  snow  holds  on 
well ;  the  evening  is  coming  on,  there  is  actu¬ 
ally  ice  on  the  doorstep,  and  see  I  out  of  that 
rosy  cloud  that  swings  upward  before  a  gust 
there  flies  a  swarm  of  snow  flakes,  a  flurry  and 
skurry  of  chilly  whiteness.  There  were  two 
things  that  tempered  the  sun’s  defiance  and 
turned  back  his  boast  to  win  in  a  day.  They 
were  the  wind  and  the  shadows  Two  forces 
played  against  the  sun  and  the  battle  waits. 
How  it  will  go  to-morrow  depends.  But  to¬ 
night  the  lawn  is  more  than  half  covered,  the 
fir  trees  hold  armfuls  of  snow  out  in  the  keen 
air,  and  the  “little  beastie  brains’’  down  under 
the  snow  splashed  leaves  in  the  grove  are  busy 
with  schemes  of  life  under  the  enow  which 
they  seem  to  enjoy  as  keenly  as  the  children  of 
men. 

We  were  thinking  of  Bums’s  line  on  the 
“best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men,’’  and 
wondering  if  a  thaw  brought  sorrow  to  a  moueel- 
ing’s  heart  as  to  those  little  men  and  women  who 
sadly  trailed  their  sleds  homeward  when  the 
snow  gave  out.  When  the  sun  touched  our  East¬ 
ern  windows,  the  snow  crystals  began  to  shrink. 
It  looked  an  easy  victory ;  there  was  no  prospect 
of  a  snow'track  on  any  elope  that  would  hold 
out  one  hour.  The  fiery  face  of  the  sun  flashed 
in  flame  on  the  East  River  and  every  corusca¬ 
tion  on  tree  and  field  enow  clad  seemed  to  say, 
ha !  ha  !  But  straightway  the  North  wind  sung 
in  the  tree  tops  a  note  that  sounded  ho !  ho  1 
The  mice  heard  it ;  for  you  can  see  their  sinuous 
galleriee  with  only  here  and  there  a  break  in  the 
white  arched  roof.  And  the  clouds  listened 
also ;  for  they  came  singly  and  in  ranks  out  of 
the  great  deep  of  blue  beyond  the  horizon  and 
then  the  sun  felt  cold  and  polled  in  his  rays  to 
warm  their  fingers  behind  the  cloud.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  men  heard  the  wind  and  waited  till  they 
saw  the  clouds  and  then  they  said:  Huzza  I 
The  sun  withdrew  and  the  snow  remained. 


The  loftiest  strain  of  poetry  is  that  which  saw 
the  stars  in  their  courses  fighting  against  a 
national  foe.  We  get  stranded  sometimes  specu¬ 
lating  on  the  halting  day  of  Joshua,  or  the 
backward  stepping  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 
But  to-day  the  forces  of  nature  wrestle  togeth*h: 
and  somebody  gets  an  advantage.  Bird  and 
mouse  and  boy  are  concerned  in  the  struggle;  if 
the  sun  fought  for  the  birds,  the  cold  wind  and 
the  clouds  contended  for  the  boys.  We  make 
our  own  allies;  and  when  the  warfare  goes 
against  us  it  may  be  the  elements  of  weakness 
were  not  in  us,  but  in  that  on  which  we  placed 
reliance.  The  case  may  be  rare  when  all  things 
combine  to  favor  us ;  yet  the  absence  of  one 
face  may  not  really  defeat,  any  more  than  the 
presence  of  one  as  strong  as  the  sun  will  always 
insure  us  the  victory.  If  we  stop  to  ask  why 
the  wind  blows  and  how  the  clouds  gather  we 
may  miss  the  benefit  of  their  interference. 
Very  often  our  weakness  is  in  asking  questions. 
The  birds  skipped  over  to  the  sun-warmed 
limbs;  they  even  deserted  their  favorite  firs 
where  the  enow  held  hard  and  fast.  The  sun 
was  on  their  side  and  they  used  hie  rays ;  the 
want  of  precision  was  no  bar  to  immediate  en¬ 
joyment.  When  the  wind  rose  up  and  the 
cloud  shadows  shut  off  the  sun,  the  friends  of 
the  enow  had  their  innings;  they  had  no  time  to 
debate  recondite  causes.  If  a  man  can  see  and 
say,  “The  Lord  is  on  my  side,’’  it  does  not 
help  him  to  results,  that  he  dallies  with  the 
mysteries  of  providence  or  faith  in  general. 

The  sunshine  was  strong  and  still  the  wind 
sounded  a  trumpet  but  the  shadows  were  also 
silent.  As  an  aggressive  force  the  sunshine  is 
weak  at  certain  angles,  it  needs  a  good  point  of 
view.  As  an  opposing  force,  the  shadow  has  the 
advantage  of  cooling  all  sides  alike.  The  slant 
sunlight  is  comparatively  feeble;  extreme  views 
and  radical  resolutions  are  always  weak.  Would 
that  our  zealous  men  knew  and  felt  that !  But 
the  shadow  is  equally  strong ;  up  to  tbe  very 
edges  it  knows  no  slant,  no  oblique;  it  is  always 
direct,  definite,  dogged,  cold  and  defiant.  When 
you  get  the  noisy  wind  and  the  defiant,  silent 
shadow  on  the  same  side,  they  make  it  hard  for 
the  sunshine.  To  day  the  wind  and  the  clouds 
work  together  for  the  snow.  But  there  are 
shadows  lower  than  the  clouds.  Every  house 
has  a  sunless  side  in  these  last  days  of  the  winter 
solstice ;  and  the  shadow  cast  by  it  stretches  far 
away  even  at  noon.  The  seasons  have  a  logical 
relation  to  the  relative  power  of  light  and  dark. 
Sometimes  hindrances  rule  as  hardly  and  it  may 
be  really  no  fault  of  ours.  You  must  move  your 
house  toward  the  tropics  or  the  splashes  of  un¬ 
melted  enow  in  its  shadow  will  broaden  for  a 
month  longer,  and  when  the  shadows  begin  to 
shorten  for  a  time  at  least  the  “cold  will 
strengthen.  ’  ’ 

Round  the  foot  of  the  fir  tree  yonder  there 
has  grown  during  the  day  a  ring  of  emerald. 
The  cold  wind  did  not  strike  there  and  every 
moment  of  sunshine  told  on  the  snow  as  tbe 
hours  went  round.  The  result  is  that  one  tree 
stands  almost  as  free  as  before  the  snow  fell. 
The  work  of  the  night  has  been  just  there  un¬ 
done  by  what  sunshine  the  day  has  given.  Tell 
us,  O  silent  tree,  how  this  thing  has  come 
about!  Well,  it  holds  out  an  arm  swat hfd  like 
a  wounded  limb,  and  seems  to  say  :  Behold  !  the 
snow  beneath  was  thinner  by  what  I  upheld  in 
my  arms,  and  the  burden  I  bear  has  broken  the 
wind  and  left  the  sunshine  free ! 


The  Christmas  Missionary  Service  issued  by 
our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  proved  exceed- 
inlgy  popular,  the  orders  therefor  having  ex¬ 
ceeded  anticipations.  The  Board  still  has  a 
number  of  copies,  however,  of  this  attractive 
exercise  entitled,  “The  Shepherd  of  Men,’’ 
which  it  will  gladly  supply  on  request.  Address 
at  once.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


December  16,  1897. 
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BROOKLYN  AND  BOSTON. 

The  Evangelist  and  The  Outlook  came  together 
to  my  house  last  week,  as  they  usually  do,  and 
it  was  with  interest  and  profit  that  I  read  Dr. 
George  A.  Gordon’s  address  in  one  paper,  on 
“The  Theological  Problem  of  To-day,’’  and  Dr. 
Cuyler’s  comment  upon  the  same,  in  the  other 
paper.  The  mere  fact  that  two  good  men,  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers,  could  so  differ,  was  itself  instruc¬ 
tive,  but  not  alarming.  Dr.  Cuyler  himself  is 
no  doubt  a  thorough  believer  in  free  speech,  and 
the  right  private  judgment,  and  has  nothing 
but  respect  for  Dr.  Gordon,  even  though  he  may 
not  agree  with  his  opinions. 

But  is  your  venerable  and  much-loved  corre¬ 
spondent  altogether  fair  to  the  “notable  minis¬ 
ter  from  Boston,’’  as  he  calls  him  ?  He  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  “The 
Preaching  that  Unsettles.  ’  ’  The  reader  naturally 
supposes  that  Dr.  Gordon’s  address,  referred  to 
and  quoted,  is  an  example  of  such  preaching. 
But  after  reading  Dr.  Cuyler’s  criticism,  1  read 
Dr.  Gordon’s  address  with  care,  and  found 
nothing  in  it  to  unsettle  my  faith,  but  on  the 
contrary,  much  to  confirm  it.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  criticisms  upon  Calvinism,  what  is 
there  in  the  address  that  Dr.  Cuyler  regards  as 
“unsettling’’ to  faith  ?  And  if  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  found,  why  are  the  address  and  the 
author  introduced  in  such  company,  and  under 
such  a  caption  ?  As  1  read  it,  Dr.  Gordon’s 
address  is  a  noble  plea  for  a  truly  Scriptural 
and  spiritual  theology,  and  what  is  there  dan¬ 
gerous  or  “unsettling’’  in  that? 

But  Dr.  Gordon  attacks  Calvinism  1  Suppose 
he  does.  Is  Calvinism  synonymous  with  Scrip 
ture  ?  Is  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  theology 
identical  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  so 
that  to  attack  the  one  is*  to  assail  the  other  ? 
And  does  Dr.  Gordon  attack  Calvinism  ?  Dr. 
Cuyler  says  that  he  declared  it  to  be  “utterly 
gone  already.’’  But  is  this  a  just  representation 
of  Or.  Gordon’s  words  ?  I  think  not.  W’hat 
Dr.  Gordon  says  is  this:  “For  all  thinking 
men  who  are  in  any  measure  open  to  the  new 
light  and  spirit  of  our  time,  Calvinism  as  an 
■adequate  interpretation  of  the  ways  of  Qod 
with  men,  or  even  as  a  working  philosophy  in 
life,  IS  forever  gone.’’  The  words  italicized 
show  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  speaker.  The 
limitation  made  in  the  first  part  of  the  para¬ 
graph  also  affects  the  conclusion.  And  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  there  is  here  no  sweeping  declaration 
that  Calvinism  is  “utterly  gone  already  ’’  We 
may  differ  with  Dr.  Gordon  in  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  we  may  question  the  correctness  of 
his  assertion.  But  he  has  an  equal  right  to 
express  his  opinion,  and  to  have  that  expression 
correctly  quoted.  He  goes  on  to  speak  highly  of 
the  great  truths  which  Calvinism  teaches.  He 
-does  full  justice  to  its  noble  record,  and 
vast  power  in  the  world.  He  would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  deny  its  influence  over  men.  And  yet 
>he  may  still  honestly  hold  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  “an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  ways  of 
>GoH  with  men.’’ 

To  carry  the  matter  a  step  farther — Does  Dr. 
Cuyler  himself  take  the  opposite  side  of  Dr. 
Gordon’s  proposition  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
Dr.  Cuyler  is  an  evangelistic  preacher,  a  “New 
School’’  man  in  his  theology,  and  was  an  ear¬ 
nest  advocate  of  the  revision  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  Evidently  he  is  no  blind  admirer 
of  the  past,  or  worshipper  of  other  men’s  ideas. 
His  Calvinism  is  not  the  Calvinism  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  H  is  methods  are  not  those  of  the 
church  in  other  days.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  us,  he  quotes  and  sings  from  men  of  many 
beliefs,  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and  even 
those  regarded  as  heretical.  He  uses  all  that  is 
good  and  true,  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  this  is 
wise.  But  if  Calvinism  be  the  whole  truth,  the 
adequate  and  final  system,  what  need  of  any¬ 
thing  beyond  it  or  outside  of  it  f  What  need  of 
‘“New  Schools,’’  or  modern  methods  ?  It  is  true 


that  it  might  be  diflScult  to  tell  just  what  brand 
of  Calvinism  is  the  only  genuine  article.  But 
once  ascertained,  surely  the  believer  in  it  as 
“an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  ways  of  God 
with  men, ’’ should  allow  nothing  new  to  mar 
its  pristine  purity. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  may  thus  judge  another. 
Dr.  Cuyler  does  not  himself  think  that  the 
Calvinism  of  the  past  is  adequate  or  Scriptural 
— for  he  has  improved  upon  it,  and  modified  it, 
while  holding  fast,  as  does  Dr.  Gordon,  to  the 
great  and  essential  truths  which  it  enshrines 
While  they  seem  to  differ,  a  careful  reading  of 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  article  and  Dr.  Gordon’s  address 
will  show  how  slight,  after  all,  is  the  difference 
between  men  of  kindred  purposes  and  spirit. 
Dr.  Gordon  has  no  more  praise  for  a  negative 
theology  than  has  Dr.  Cuyler ;  Dr.  Cuyler 
urges  a  spiritual  and  Scriptural  faith  no  more 
earnestly  than  Dr.  Gordon.  The  temperaments 
and  training  of  the  two  men  differ.  So  does 
their  point  of  view.  But  their  object  is  exactly 
the  same.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  no  hidebound  con¬ 
servative,  tied  to  the  past,  tethered  to  other 
men’s  opinions;  nor  is  Dr.  Gordon  an  assailant 
of  Scripture,  or  one  who  would  unsettle  the 
faith  of  any.  Not  every  man  can  look  at  truth 
from  the  same  angle.  Opinions  will  differ,  and 
it  is  by  the  conflict  of  opinions  that  truth  is 
brought  out.  “For  all  things  are  yours ;  whether 
Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas,’’ — Brooklyn  Calvin¬ 
ism  or  Boston  culture — “all  are  yours ;  and  ye 
are  Christ’s;  and  Christ  is  God’s.’’  X. 


PITTSBURGH. 

Mr.  Moody  has  just  closed  a  series  of  meetings 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  prior  to  his  coming  to 
bold  the  meetings  in  the  Exposition  Building, 
but  canvas  partitions  were  not  sufficient  to  keep 
the  cold  out  and  the  heat  ii,  so  that  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Moody  came  he  promptly  gave  directions 
for  the  holding  of  the  services  in  thi  First 
Church.  Hundreds  were  unable  to  get  inside 
the  walls  of  the  First  Church,  but  the  meetings 
were  most  successful  and  Mr.  Moody  has  made 
arrangements  to  be  back  in  this  city  April  10th, 
when  it  is  thought  the  Exposition  Building  will 
be  a  comfortable  place  in  which  to  hold  the  ser¬ 
vices.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Pittsburgh  has  no  auditorium  sufficiently  large 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  accommodate  such 
crowds  as  gather  at  Moody  meetings,  in  con¬ 
ventions,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  safe  to  presume  that 
the  difficulty  will  be  remedied  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  Moody's  earnestness  is  unabated,  nor  is 
his  effectiveness  in  preaching  the  Scriptures 
kny  lees  marked.  He  had  the  hearty  co  opera¬ 
tion  of  ministers  of  all  denominations  and  of 
their  people. 

Ihree  churches  have  been  dedicated  in  the 
last  few  days  within  the  bounds  of  Pittsburgh 
Presbytery,  viz :  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  McDonald,  Rev.  J.  P.  Jordan,  pastor;  the 
East  End  Presbyterian  Church.  Pittsburgh, 
Rev.  H.  O.  Gilson,  pastor;  and  the  Highland 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Joseph  Cal 
houn,  pastor.  In  each  case  a  first  class  build 
ing  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Pres 
byterianism  i  not  dying  out  in  Western  Penn 
sylvan  la. 

Presbytery  met  on  Tuesday  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Female  College.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  the  exercises  were  un 
usually  interesting.  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  present, 
and  on  invitation  addressed  the  Presbytery,  as 
did  also  General  John  Eaton,  for  many  years 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
education. 

The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  J.  H.  Nor¬ 
ris  and  the  Mount  Washington  Presbyterian 
Church  was  dissolved  at  this  meeting  of  the 


Presbytery.  Brother  Norris  has  been  preaching 
what  he  believes  to  be  “Scriptural  Holiness,’’ 
but  his  people  became  restless  under  his  preach¬ 
ing  and  in  large  numbers  appealed  to  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  outcome  of  the  whole  matter  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation.  Mr.  Norris 
has  a  large  following  in  his  congregation  and 
the  end  of  the  matter  is  not  yet.  Mr.  Norris 
insisted  from  the  first  that  Presbytery  should 
look  into  the  character  of  his  preaching  and 
judge  whether  his  preaching  was  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Word  and  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Church,  but  Presbytery  refused  to 
touch  this  matter  and  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  because  hie  usefulness  in  that  congrega¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Paetor  Norris  has 
done  a  fine  work  in  the  Mt.  Washington  Church, 
is  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  of  literary  taste 
and  ability.  There  are  those  who  believe  it 
would  have  been  better  if  Presbytery  had  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  quality  of  his  preaching  and 
thus  have  met  the  issue  squarely.  Rev.  Dr. 
Breed  of  the  First  Church  has  been  elected  to 
the  Chair  of  Elocution  and  Homiletics  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  man  of 
rare  talents  and  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  work 
to  which  he  has  been  called.  It  is  believed  that 
he  will  accept  the  position.  The  money  is  in 
sight  with  which  to  endow  this  new  chair. 
With  Dr.  Breed  in  the  Faculty,  the  Western 
Seminary  will  be  one  of  the  beet  equipped  in 
the  whole  Church. 

Rev.  S.  Edwards  Young  of  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  just  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Second  Church,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Frank  Talmage.  Rev.  Mr.  Young  is 
promised  a  salary  of  $3,000.  The  man  who 
follows  Dr.  Talmage  will  have  hard  work  for 
many  reasons,  but  it  is  believed  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Young  is  well  qualified  to  do  so.  The  Second 
Church  is  in  splendid  working  condition  at  tbe 
present  time,  very  harmonious  and  with  a  mind 
to  work. 

The  stereopticon  pictures  prepared  by  Dr. 
Breed  during  his  recent  trip  in  the  Southland 
have  proven  phenominally  popular  from  the  very 
start  Dr.  Weaver  lectures  in  connection  with 
the  pictures  and  a  quartette  of  young  colored 
men  sing.  The  entertainment  is  unique  and 
most  deservedly  popular.  Dr.  Weaver  cannot 
begin  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  on 
him  in  this  portion  of  the  Church,  and  be  goes 
East  with  many  churches  in  these  regiuts  call¬ 
ing  on  him  in  vain. 

There  have  been  several  important  personages 
in  our  city  of  late,  among  whom  were  President 
McKinley,  Nansen,  Moderator  Jackson,  General 
Eaton,  Mr.  Moody,  etc.,  etc.  and  Mrs.  Booth 
is  presently  to  be  here. 

Dr.  Jackson  and  General  Eaton  were  the 
guests  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Union  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkinsburgh  is 
growing  very  rapidly  under  tbe  pastorate  of 
Dr.  Parry.  At  the  last  communion  there  were 
forty  eight  accessions  to  the  membership  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  up  to  1,060.  J.  M.  Msrceb. 


Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  held  a  five  days’  series  of 
meetings  in  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Saginaw,  Michigan  (Dr.  C.  E.  Bronson,  pastor), 
the  first  week  of  December.  The  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  were,  the  Bible,  Prayer,  tbe  Holy  Spirit, 
and  Regeneration,  the  special  purpose  being  to 
awaken  and  edify  Christians.  Many  more  peo¬ 
ple  constantly  came  than  could  find  admission, 
and  pastors  and  people  experienced  a  great  up¬ 
lift,  under  the  influence  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  tbe  city  and  if 
possible  reach  all  non-church  goers  and  their 
children.  Tbe  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
of  the  district  met  in  Saginaw  during  a  part  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  stay,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  meetings  will  thus  be  greatly 
widened. 
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HENBT  OBOOKIAH,  THE  HAWAIIAN.  Amei 

By  06ii’l  John  Eaton.  ^  ^ 

In  1809,  a  copper-colored  youth,  perhaps  of 
sixteen  summers,  was  seen  in  a  rough  sailor 
suit  on  the  steps  of  Yale  College.  His  apparent 
distress  attracted  sympathy,  but  his  clumsy 
form  and  counteuance,  dull  and  heavy,  repelM 
intorest.  To  the  question,  “Do  you  wish  to 
learn  T”  his  countenance  brightened  and  his  ear- 
neat  reply  in  broken  English  led  to  a  meeting 
the  next  day,  when  he  began  to  be  taught. 
Rapidly  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  opelli^ 
book  and  of  reading.  In  many  ways  his  good 
aense  was  manifested.  His  observation  wm 
quick  and  accurate,  and  both  hie  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  and  his  powers  of  memory  were  quite 
marked.  But  observers  were  attracted  most  of 
all  to  the  indications  of  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  as  he  began  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  He  early  showed  his  sense  of  the 
absurdity  and  ludicrousness  of  idol  worship  and 
exclaimed,  “Owhyhee  gods!  They  would  burn, 
me  go  home,  put  ’em  in  a  fire  and  burn  ^ 
up  1  They  no  see.  no  hear,  no  any  thing  1  We 
make  them !  Our  God-looking  up-He  make  ^  ^ 

He  advanced  rapidly  in  knowledge  and  did 
quickly  what  he  saw  others  do  in  the  industries 
on  the  farm,  and  otherwise  as  he  earned  a  living. 

Soon  he  learned  to  write  and  as  he  got  on  in 
English  he  sought  by  the  aid  of  friends  to  too- 
struct  a  speller  and  grammar  of  hie  native  Ian- 
guage.  Religious  people  were  interested  and  g 
furnished  him  home  and  aid.  Hie  progrew  in 
gaining  Bible  truth  was  specially  noticed.  J 
After  a  time,  he  began  to  apply  it  to  his  own 
conduct  and  needs.  He  began  to  pray,  after- 
wards  he  said  of  himself  he  wanted  to  get  relig- 
ion  into  hie  head  more  than  into  hie  heart,  but 
in  a  few  years  he  gave  most  satisfactory  evi-  ou 
dence  of  a  thorough  change  of  heart  and  of  a 
living,  abiding  faith  in  our  Lord  and  Sayiour  ^ 
Jesus  Christ.  More  and  more  he  manifested  a 
desire  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  the 

people  he  had  left  behind.  The  story  of  hie  life  ^ 

before  he  came  to  America  thrilled  all  who 
heard  it.  Not  a  few  felt  that  it  was  marked  by 
special  providences. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  saw  both  hie  parents  « 
slain  in  an  Inter  tribal  War,  then  so  common  on  u 
the  Islands.  Placing  upon  his  back  hie  little 
brother,  three  months  or  so  old,  he  hoped  to 
escape  to  safety,  but  that  brother  was  o 

elly  slain  and  he  was  left  alive,  alone  of  all  hie  » 
family,  and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  very  e 
man  who  murdered  hie  parents.  ' 

On  a  certain  day,  it  became  known  to  him  g 
that  his  surviving  aunt,  and  perhaps  himself,  t 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  he  escaped  through  i 
a  hole  in  the  cellar.  It  was  not  long  before  hie  c 
aunt  was  taken  to  a  precipice  by  the  enemy,  i 
from  which  she  was  plunged  to  her  death. 
Seeing  this,  and  feeling  his  terrible  loneliness,  i 
he  sought  to  throw  himself  over  also,  but  was 
overtaken  and  carried  back.  A  surviving  rela-  . 
tive  was  an  uncle,  a  priest  of  high  rank,  by 
whom  Henry  was  later  taken  into  his  family  and 
treated  as  hie  child,  with  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  him  for  the  priesthood. 

He  played  with  other  children  and  saw  thena 
return  to  their  home  and  parents ;  but  he  had 
neither  home  nor  father  nor  mother,  and  often 
spent  days  and  nights  in  tears.  He  thus  began  to 
thinK  of  going  somewhere  else,  he  did  not  care 
where,  hoping  to  find  some  relief  and  comfort. 

After  a  series  of  trying  incidents,  he  found 
himself  on  board  of  the  ship,  commanded  by  | 
Captain  Brintnal.  bound  for  America.  The 
passage  was  a  strange  school  for  the  lad.  After 
landing  in  New  York,  the  Captain  took  Henry 
with  him  to  hie  home  in  New  Haven,  where 
his  instruction  commenced. 

More  and  more  those  who  observed  him.  were 
convinced  of  hie  power  to  learn  and  do  like 


Americana.  Naturally,  they  looked  upo“ 
as  an  illustration  of  what  hi.  people 

to  gain  knowledge,  to  adopt  new  industry  and  lation 
all  the  manners  and  customs  of  civilix^  life  haw 
and.  more  than  all.  to  enter  into  and  abide  in  ^ 

the  life  of  Faith.  “  . 

The  spirit  of  missions  had  already  b^un  to  Chr» 

move  upon  the  American  mind.  Out  of  Eng- 
lish  efforts,  on  far  off  islands  of  the  sea.  mar-  his  g 
vellous  results  had  come.  It  was  easy  to  see  ^ 
that  Henry  would  accomplish  more  if  he  had  a  trodr 
school  adapted  to  hie  wants.  There,  too,  youth  went 
from  our  American  Indians,  and  others  besidw  wr.o 
Obookiah  from  Pagan  Lands  could  be  gathered  few  ( 
together  and  taught  under  appropriate  condi-  tian 

tions.  As  a  result,  a  school  for  this  purpow  was  the  . 

established  at  Cornwall,  in  Connecticut.  At  the  ever 
formal  inauguration  of  it.  Rev.  Henry  Daggart.  lelai 
the  Principal,  announced  that  there  were  in 
this  so  called  Foreign  Mission  School  twenty- 
three  scholars,  of  whom  eight  were  professing  Km, 
'  Christians— speaking  seven  different  native  Ian-  of  g 
‘  guages.  No  one  of  them  made  better  improve  istr. 

ment  or  lived  a  truer  life  than  Henry  Obookiah.  souf 
‘  In  many  ways  he  showed  his  deep  interest  in  ind 
’  the  purpose  and  success  of  the  school,  and  began  to 
’  to  be  consumed  with  a  desire  to  carry  the  Goa-  of  r 
pel  to  hie  native  islands.  This  attracted  those  Hai 
filled  with  the  mission  spirit. 

®  But  early  in  the  year  1818.  he  was  Btrtoken  «« 

■  with  the  “Typhus”  fever,  and  died  the  17th  o* 
the  following  February.  “H'B.P-t.ence 
fulness,  resignation  to  the  ®°^  Lell 

A  gratitude  to  the  kindness  of  friends  dwply  im- 
I  pressed  all  who  attended  him  or  ^im  dur-  ten 

I  inghis  sickness.”  His  physician  declared  he  th 
never  had  a  patient  in  this  fever  so  entirely  out 
,  free  from  impatience  and  peevishness.  His  co^ 

.  versations  were  greatly  cherished.  He  longed 
5t  to  livs  to  return  to  Hawaii  and  tell  of  Jwus, 

but  wasisubmissive  to  the  Father’s  will.  Once  9^ 
a  conversing  upon  the  subject,  he  “id.  Oh.  Gc 
ar  how  I  long  to  see  Owhyhee.  but  I  think  I  never 

I  shall;  God  will  do  right-He  knows  what  is 

best”  Towards  his  several  countrymen  who  «« 
fe  had  joined  him  at  the  school,  he  was  specially 
ho  affected,  and  left  touching  messages  for  each ; 
hv  thus  his  life,  so  cut  short  at  twenty  six.  closed 
^  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  Short  and  checkered  pt 
as  it  was.  he  did  not  live  in  vain.  The  work  hi 
on  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  in  person  for  d< 
tie  his  people,  was  to  be  done  by  others.  ta 

to  The  next  year  after  his  death,  two  young  men.  n. 
ru-  classmates  in  their  theological  course  of  study,  ti 
tie  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Thurston,  becas^  inter-  h 
ery  ested ;  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  cl 
took  up  the  subject  of  sending  a  mission  to  the  A 
dm  Sandwich  Islands  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  ii 
9lf  the  Pioneer  Mission  Company  set  sail,  com-  t 
,gh  posed  of  two  preachers  and  translators,  a  physi-  n 
his  cian.  two  school  masters,  a  catechist,  a  P'^ter  c 
ny  and  a  farmer,  and  wives  of  the  seven,  and  three  d 

ith!  Hawaiians.”  After  an  interesting  voyage  they  e 

ess  reached  their  destination  the  following  spring, 
was  Great  was  their  surprise  at  the  preparation  the  ( 
ela-  Lord  had  made  for  their  work  among  the  nati  ves. 

by  Tabu,  that  strange  tyrannical  superstition  which 
and  bound  the  natives  in  spiritual  tyranny  had  been 
Bin-  broken,  and  the  worship  of  idols  forbidden  y 
their  own  Royal  authority.  The  story  of  the 
hem  introduction  of  the  Gospel  has  been  well  term^ 
had  the  Romance  of  Christian  Missions.  The 
iften  Royal  family  sought  instruction.  MiMionariw 
m  to  speedily  learned  the  native  tongue  and  reduc^ 
care  it  to  writing,  and  began  to  print  bwas  in  it, 
rt.  especially  the  Bible.  Ere  long,  schools  were 

ound  established  by  Royal  authority ;  teachers  could 

J  by  not  be  found  for  the  pupils  that  flocked  for  in- 
The  struction ;  conversions  followed..  Vicious  sail- 
Aftor  ors  had  planted  the  vices  of  civilization  among 
lenry  the  people,  and  death  was  reaping  ‘tejiarveet, 
vhere  and  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  had  com 
none  too  soon ;  churches  were  organized,  places 
were  of  worship  erected.  Bible  precepts  in  regard  to 
3  like  family  and  civil  life  as  well  as  personal  life 
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began  to  take  effect,  and  stay  in  a  measure  ths 
of  the  reaper,  or  ere  this  the  native  ^pu- 
lation.  as  it  has  been  frequently  said,  would 

have  disappeared.  ' 

The  greatest  ruler  known  in  the  ^torj  of 
these  Islands  saw  something  of  the  good  which 
Christianity  could  do  for  his  people,  and  began 
to  adopt  its  principles  in  the 

his  government;  the  same  maybe  said  of  their 
greatest  queen:  but  rapidly  as  the  work  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  saving  power  of 
went  on.  the  missionaries  were  not  without 
serious  trials.  With  shame,  be  it  ^  “ 

few  came  from  sailors  and  traders  from  Chris¬ 
tian  nations;  and  sometimes  from  thote  bearing 
the  authority  of  their  national  naviss.  But  what¬ 
ever  of  adverse  nature  occurred  in  this  way  on  the 
Islands,  be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  our  national 
government  there,  the  objects  of  the  missionary 
lody  were  sustained.  Indeed,  several  Hawaiian 
Kings  not  only  drew  on  America  for  their  ideas 
of  government,  but  adopted  our  forme  of  admin^ 
istration  as  far  as  available  for  Monarchy,  and 
sought  to  abide  under  American  protection,  and 
,  indeed  showed  their  desire  at 
,  to  be  annexed  to  our  territory.  What  a  line 
.  of  religious  influences  is  seen  in  the  course  of 
9  Hawaiian  history  from  the  conversion  of  Henry 
Obookiah  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hawaiian 
n  Republic  under  the  influence  of  the  descendants 
f  of  the  first  missionaries  united  with  the  efforts 
!  of  those  natives  who  have  accepted  Christianity 

A  and  rejoice  in  its  blessings  !-a  final  effort  for 

,  self  preservation  when  degenerate  royalty  at- 
.*  tempted  to  restore  Pagan  rule  and  rites!  From 
these  Islands,  Christian  missionaries  have  gone 
Iv  out  to  the  islands  beyond. 

I  Ninety-six  in  one  hundred  of  the  youth  of 

^  school  age  are  under  instruction.  Last  year  the 
Evangelical  Association  reports  the  receipt  of 
rl  129,000  for  the  support  and  propagation  the 
h  Gospel;  but,  alas!  Paganism  is  making  efforts 
Jr  to  return.  Already  there  are  on  the  Island  over 
ie  46,000  Chinese  and  Japanese,  Asiatic  Pagans 
lio  out  of  a  total  population  of  109,000. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

For  some  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Y.  Graham, 
pastor  of  the  Olivet  Church,  has  been. away  from 
hie  church  recovering  from  a  temporary  break¬ 
down  It  is  pleasant  to  have  him  return  and 
take  up  hie  work  with  his  customary  earnest¬ 
ness.  Last  Sunday  Dr.  Graham  preached  his 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  sermon,  taking  for 
hi.  text  Acte  xix.  sn.  Whcc  h. 
church  had  140  members  and  a  revenue  of  «l.iW. 
About  175,000  have  been  expended  on  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  Sunday  school  building  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  the  country.  Eight  young 
men  have  gone  into  the  ministry  from  this 
church,  two  of  whom  are  eons  of  ^e  pastor. 
There  has  been  an  average  addition  to  the  church 
each  year  of  over  100  persons.  v 

Two  colonies  have  gone  out  from  the  church, 

one  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Tho-np^n 

the  other  at  Thirty-second  street,  both  of  which 
h.v.  flee  buildteg.. 

1  250  members  and  the  Sunday  school  900.  The 

.  Sunday  school  of  the  Northern  Home  is  under 

,  the  care  of  Olivet  The  Christian  Endeavor, 

I  Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  Societies,  Mis- 
3  Bion  Band,  Willing  Hearts.  Women’s  Auxiliary, 

9  King’s  Daughters,  are  all  in  active  service. 

J  Connected  with  the  church  is  an  institutional 
college  in  which  are  classes  in  music,  dress- 
e  making,  embroidery,  physical  culture,  also- 
d  in  Latin,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  sight  singing, 
,-  and  a  public  kindergarten.  The  largest  addi- 
l-  tions  to  the  church  during  Dr.  Graham’s  pas- 
g  torate  wore  last  year,  when  the  number  was  1^, 
t.  The  total  contributions  last  year  were  about  115,  - 
le  500.  Harmony  and  unity  prevail  in  the  church. 
BB  The  Rev.  W.  Dayton  Roberts,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
to  the  First  Church,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  has 
fe  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Church.  Williams- 
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port,  PeoDsylTania,  and  will  remove  to  hia  new 
Held  in  January.  Dr.  Roberta  has  been  for 
many  years  in  this  vicinity,  first  as  pastor  of 
the  Temple  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  later  in 
Camden.  He  has  made  a  noble  record  for  him¬ 
self  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  session 
last  Monday.  Much  of  the  business  was  action 
on  the  reports  of  special  committees. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Clinton  Street 
Immanuel  Church  has  been  closed.  Movements 
are  now  under  way  either  to  combine  with  some 
other  church  or  to  devote  the  money  which  may 
accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  property  to  city 
work  in  other  fields.  At  a  congregational  meet¬ 
ing  last  Monday  evening,  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted:  “That  the  question  of  the 
future  of  this  church,  including  the  question  of 
its  retaining  its  independent  existence  or  its 
dissolution,  or  its  union  with  some  other  church, 
be  referred  to  Presbytery  for  final  decision — 
the  church  hereby  pledging  itself  to  abide  by 
such  decision  and  to  take  such  formal  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  same.  That 
the  Board  of  Trustees  be  and  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  instructed  to  take  such  action  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
corporation  as  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  advice 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  duly  certified 
to  it,  and  to  execute  and  deliver  a  deed  or  con 
veyance  of  the  church  property  in  case  a  sale  of 
said  property  is  advised.’’ 

The  Scots  Church  has  extended  a  unanimous 
call  to  Rev.  George  H.  Wailes  of  Salisbury, 
Maryland.  Mr.  Wailes  was  graduated  in  May 
last  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  in  the  same  class  with  the  Rev.  Ernest  F. 
Keigwin,  who  was  called  to  the  Scots  Church 
in  December  last,  was  ordained  and  installed 
May  18th,  and  died  October  8tb.  Mr.  Wailes 
took  up  the  work  for  Mr.  Keigwin  during  his 
illness  and  has  continued  ever  since.  The  call 
has  been  accepted  and  the  ordination  and  in 
stallatiun  of  the  young  pastor  will  take  place 
December  14  th. 

The  beautiful  new  edifice  of  the  Patterson 
Memorial  Church  was  dedicated  last  Tuesday 
evening.  The  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana  led  in  the 
dedication  ceremonies.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Browneon,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  Tenth  Church.  A  number  of  pastors  and 
elders  took  part.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  George 
B.  Bell  and  the  church  has  entered  upon  what 
seems  a  very  successful  career. 


We  quite  agree  with  our  Pittsburgh  corre¬ 
spondent  in  his  reference  to  Dr.  David  R.  Breed, 
who  has  been  chosen  to  the  Chair  of  Elocution 
and  Homiletics  in  the  Western  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  But  Dr.  Breed’s  coming  to  Pittsburgh, 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  is  yet  of  recent 
date,  and  that  congregation  would  seem  to  have 
the  first  claim  upon  hie  services.  We  have  no 
objection  to  ut  in,  however,  if  they  are  willing 
to  waive  this,  for  the  good  of  the  Seminary ! 

The  Glade  Precinct  in  Madison  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky  (in  which  Berea  College  is  located),  has 
just  “gone  dry’’  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1.  This  is  a 
notable  triumph  of  temperance  in  the  “Bour¬ 
bon  State.’’ 

On  Monday  afternoon  at  three  o’clock.  Dr.  A. 
C.  Dixon  will  speak  in  Cooper  Union,  New 
York,  on  “Our  Amusements  in  the  Light  of  the 
Bible  and  Facts.’’  This  will  be  the  closing 
meeting  of  the  Monday  afternoon  series  in 
Cooper  Union,  for  this  year.  After  the  holidays 
these  meetings  will  be  transferred  to  the  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle,  (corner  Thirty- fourth  street  and 
Broadway, )  and  every  Monday  afternoon  in 
January,  beginning  January  3d,  Dr.  Dixon  will 
preach  there  at  three  o’clock. 


FESTITITIBS  OF  TBB  “  A1.I.  COMB  ”  CLASS. 

[We  are  delighted  with  the  following,  only  we  wish 
the  writer  would  not  talk  about  a  “  banquet,”  which 
is  a  very  big  word,  and  suggests  something  like  the 
Feast  of  Belshazzar,  and  when  all  the  company  had 
was  a  good  old-fashioned  snppei,  that  is  better  than 
a  hundred  banquets :  and  why  should  he  use  the 
French  word  menu  to  put  the  editor  to  the  trouble 
of  crossing  it  out.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  report  is 
a  very  pleasant  one  :] 

Dear  Evangelist:  How  to  get  hold  of  the 
young  people  of  our  villages  and  cities,  those  of 
them  that  are  neglectful  of  church  privileges, 
and  to  bring  them  under  Sabbath  school  and 
church  infiuences  —  is  a  subject  of  much 
consideration  on  the  part  of  faithful  pastors. 
Various  means  have  been  adopted,  some  objec¬ 
tionable,  while  other  endeavors  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  successful.  But,  it  is  still  an  open 
question — how  beet  to  reach  the  unchurched 
young  people  of  our  country  I 

The  Rev.  Frank  Townsend,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canton,  New  York,  is 
now  engaged  in  the  solution  of  this  important 
problem,  and,  so  far  as  results  appear,  with  suc¬ 
cess.  and  satisfaction  to  his  church  and  to  the 
young  people  themselves.  Without  under-esti¬ 
mating  other  good  influences,  and  giving  all 
their  proper  place,  he  yet  lays  stress  upon  the 
social  aptitudes  of  the  young,  guiding  and 
holding  them  under  proper  control,  and  with 
most  encouraging  results. 

He  bas  a  Bible  class,  called  the  “All  Come 
Class.’’  It  consists  of  young  men.  From  time 
to  time  they  give  a  supper,  inviting  their  lady 
friends  to  accompany  them,  and  the  evening  is 
devoted  to  toasts,  music  and  social  converse. 

The  writer  was  present  at  such  a  banquet, 
given  at  Grange  Hall,  a  few  evenings  since. 
The  party  of  young  people  present — about  sixty 
— were  as  lively  and  happy  a  group  as  I  ever 
saw  together,  and  the  impressions  for  good  will 
be  far  reaching.  The  wit  and  talent  displayed 
by  the  young  men  in  response  to  the  toasts, 
would  have  done  credit  to  more  elderly  and 
dignified  bodies;  and  the  music,  while  not  pre¬ 
tentious,  with  Miss  Wellington  at  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  the  young  people  joining  with  their 
voices,  combined  to  make  the  occasion  one  of 
rare  interest  and  of  special  delight  to  the  Class, 
and  all  their  guests. 

The  supper  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church  and  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Upon 
leaving  the  the  pleasant  festivities,  I  not  only 
felicitated  myself  upon  a  well  spent  and  profitable 
evening,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  pastor  ere  lung 
would  have  all  the  young  people  of  the  town  in 
his  Sabbath-school  and  in  hie  church — if  they 
continue  on  the  above  lines. 

The  time  was  when  two  sermons  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  a  mid-week  evening  service,  with  dili 
gent  pastoral  visiting,  constituted  the  duties  of 
a  pastor.  But  conditions  have  changed.  And 
wise  is  the  minister  who  recognizes  the  fact,  and 
can  adapt  himself  to  the  age  and  adopt  the  most 
useful  methods  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
best  and  largest  results. 

Young  people  are  accessible.  Only  give  them 
a  chance.  M. 

Saranac  Lake,  Dec.  8. 1807. 

The  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States  will  hold  its 
next  triennial  session  in  Portland,  Oregon,  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July  7th, 
1898.  The  Council  composed  of  one  delegate 
from  every  ten  churches,  as  included  in  Associa¬ 
tions,  while  churches  united  in  State  organize 
tions  appoint  by  such  body  one  delegate,  and 
one  for  each  10,000  communicants  in  their  fel¬ 
lowship — delegates  to  be  divided  as  to  ministers 
and  laymen  as  equally  as  possible.  Special  rates 
of  travel  will  doubtless  be  accorded  to  delegatee, 
their  wives  and  friends,  in  attendance  upon  the 
Council.  Portland  took  good  care  of  our  Gen 
eral  Assembly  in  1892,  and  it  will  doubtless  do 
well  by  the  Council  of  July  next.  It  is  thus 
winning  its  way  to  Eastern  consideration,  aa 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


“Come  unto  Me,” 

From  the  ends  of  farthest  sea; 

Come,  gather  in  the  brightness 
Of  the  Love  that  knows  no  bound; 

The  Love,  all  souls  embracing. 

Wherever  man  is  found. 

“Come  unto  Me.” 

“All  ye  that  labor.” 

Helping  each  hia  neighbor, 

Toiling  from  the  dawning 
To  the  set  of  sun; 

Bearing  bitter  burdens. 

Till  the  day  is  done; 

“All  ye  that  labor.” 

“And  are  heavy  laden.” 

Earnest  youth  and  maiden— 

Women,  worn  and  weary 
With  the  weight  of  life— 

Men,  who  bend  in  patience 
’Neath  its  care  and  strife; 

“And  are  heavy  laden.” 

“I  will  give  you  rest.” 

Cease  your  anxious  quest 
Of  earth’s  gilded  honors. 

Fading  with  a  breath. 

And  her  treasures,  fleeing 
At  the  touch  of  Death. 

"  I  will  give  you  rest.” 

Rest  from  painful  toiling. 

Rest  from  burdens  sore. 

Rest  from  hoi>eless  weeping. 

Where  all  grief  is  o'er. 

“I  will  give  you  rest.”  —Judith  WtUs. 

A  HOME  MISSION  PLAN. 

THB  ORGANIZATION  OF  THB  PRBSBYTBRIAI. 

COMMITTBB8. 

(1)  A  Presbyterial  Home  Mission  committee 
shall  be  elected  and  a  chairman  appointed  an¬ 
nually  at  the  spring  meeting  of  Presbytery. 

(2)  The  chairman  shall  be  the  executive  ofiBcer 
of  the  committee;  he  shall  preside  at  committee 
meetings,  receive  and  distribute  funds  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee,  keeping  a  correct 
atcount  of  the  same,  giving  and  receiving  re¬ 
ceipts  for  all  monies  handled.  He  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Synodical  committee  and  shall 
appoint  a  representative  to  the  Synodical  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  when  unable  to  attend  himself. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Home  Mission 
committee  to  visit  all  fields  asking  for  aid  and 
ail  localities  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  or¬ 
ganizing  either  churches  or  Sunday-schools,  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  to  use  due  diligence  in  ac¬ 
quiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  mission 
fields  within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery. 

(4)  The  committee  shall  sit  in  connection  with 
the  regular  meetings  of  Presbytery,  and  oftener 
if  advisable,  and  receive  the  representatives  of 
all  churches  and  localities  applying  for  aid,  seek¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  abilities  and  necessities  of  these 
fields.  The  committee  shall  recommend  the 
grouping  of  churches  and  fields  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  actively  assist  them  to  secure  suitable 
pastors  and  supplies. 

(5)  The  Home  Mission  committee  shall  report 
to  the  Presbytery  semi-annually  its  grouping  of 
churches,  the  money  which  has  been  raised  and 
disbursed,  giving  estimates  and  an  account  of 
the  work  performed,  making  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  the  work  may  seem  to  require,  all  of  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  review  of  Presbytery, 

(6)  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  Presbytery,  through 
its  committee,  to  group  its  weaker  churches  into 
convenient  pastoral  charges,  with  a  view  to 
economy ;  to  stimulate  the  churches  to  generous 
giving  and  to  self-support,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  aid  churches  upon  a  sliding  scale  of  reduction 
from  year  to  year.  Presbytery  shall  exercise  its 
Episcopal  powers  in  ail  these  mattera 

(7)  The  churches  receiving  aid  shall  give  a 
full  report  semi-annually  to  the  committee  upon 
a  blank  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
and  shall  report  at  such  other  times  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  elect. 

(8)  Presbytery  will  use  its  own  discretion  in 
the  employment  of  evangelists,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  grants  of  aid  to  Presbyteries  are  made 
upon  the  basis  of  an  economical  grouping  of 
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churches  iuto  paetorateB.  Presbyteriee  can  then 
uae  their  grants  for  the  support  of  pastors  or 
evangelists,  or  both. 

(9)  The  initial  assessment  shall  be  based  ap¬ 
proximately  upon  the  average  yearly  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  for  the  period  of  three  years  next 
preceding  the  initial  assessment  This  assess¬ 
ment  will  be  the  minimum  amount  expected 
from  the  churches.  The  Presbyterial  committee 
will  not  make  final  arrangements  with  its  Home 
Mission  churches  and  their  pastors  until  the 
amount  asked  for  by  Presbytery  has  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Synodical  committee  and  by  the 
Home  Board,  and  the  final  grant  reported  back 
by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Board  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Presbyterial  committee. 

(10)  The  churches  will  forward  all  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  money  direct  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
at  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  The  actual  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Presbyterial  Home  Mission  fund. 

THB  ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  SVNOOICAL 
COMMITTEE. 

(1)  The  Synodical  committee  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  several  Presbyterial 
Home  Mission  committees. 

(2)  The  officers  of  the  committee  shall  be  a 
chairman,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

(a)  The  chairman  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  Synod  and  be  shall  call  the  meetings 
of  the  committee,  preside,  sign  Synodical  orders, 
report  to  Synod  for  the  committee  and  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  by  virtue  of 
bis  office. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
designated  annually  by  the  committee.  He  shall 
keep  a  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  notify  the  members  of  called  meet¬ 
ings  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting,  and 
care  for  the  Synodical  funds  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  committee. 

(3)  The  Synodical  committee  shall  meet  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  Synod, 
and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  and  oftener 
when  so  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

(4)  Duties  of  the  committee: 

(a)  It  shall  receive  reports  from  the  Presby- 
terial  committee,  review  and  equalize  the  esti¬ 
mated  grants  asked  for  by  the  various  Presby¬ 
teries;  it  shall  instruct  the  chairman  of  the 
Synodical  committee,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Synod  and  the 
character  of  its  work  in  order  that  he  may  fairly 
represent  Synod  before  the  Board.  The  commit¬ 
tee  shall  advise  with  Presbyteries  as  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  evangelists  seeking  to  unify  the 
work  in  the  Synod  and  to  make  all  possible  ad¬ 
vance  at  strategic  points. 

(b)  The  committee  may  employ  evangelists  or 
a  superintendent,  or  both,  where  the  nature  of 
the  work  seems  to  demand  these,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  funds  for  the  employment  of  a  super¬ 
intendent  will  be  granted  by  the  Board  only  to 
non-self-sustaining  Synods  and  where  the  work 
is  of  an  exceptional  and  frontier  character. 

(c)  At  the  annual  meeting  of  Synod  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  give  a  full  report  of  the  work  it  has 
performed  during  the  year  with  a  regime  of  the 
work  of  the  Presbyteries  and  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  for  future  work  as  may  seem  wise, 
all  of  which  shall  be  reviewed  by  Synod. 

(5)  The  members  of  the  Synodical  committee 
shall  be  entitled  to  their  actual  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  performance  of  Synodical  work,  a 
bill  of  which  shall  be  made  out  and  endorsed  by 
the  chairman  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Home  Board  semi-annually. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

(1)  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  shall  consist 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Home  Mission  committees 
of  the  Synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
North  America. 

(2)  The  officers  of  the  Board  and  their  duties: 


(a)  There  shall  be  a  chairman,  a  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer  and  an  executive  committee. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  Board  from  among  its  own  members,  and 
he  shall  serve  without  remuneration.  It  shall  be 
his  duty  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
to  sign  official  documents  and  look  after  the 
general  interests  of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  and  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
Board.  He  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Board  and  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  work.  It  shall  be  bis  duty  to 
carry  on  the  official  correspondence  for  the  Board, 
to  visit  the  Synodical  committees  and  Synods, 
and  to  present  the  interests  of  the  work  to  the 
church  at  large  as  he  has  opportunity.  He  shall 
sign  all  orders  on  the  Treasurer  before  any 
money  shall  be  paid  out. 

(d)  The  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  and  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  ex  officio.  He  shall  give  an  ample  bond, 
keep  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Board  in  busi¬ 
ness  shape,  receive  all  monies,  giving  duplicate 
receipts  for  the  same  promptly.  One  receipt 
shall  go  to  the  donor,  or  Treasurer,  sending  the 
funds;  the  duplicate  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Presbyterial  committee  within 
whose  jurisdiction  the  payer  is  located.  He 
shall  pay  out  funds  upon  the  order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  rules  of 
the  Board.  He  shall  notify  the  Synodical  chair¬ 
man  quarterly  of  the  amounts  paid  in  by  the 
various  Presbyteries  in  his  Synod. 

(e)  The  executive  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  the  chairman.  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  two 
other  members  of  the  Board  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board.  The  executive  committee 
shall  have  power  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
Board,  their  traveling  expenses  being  paid  from 
the  H  ime  M.ssKin  fund. 

(2)  This  Board  shall  have  custody  of  the 
Home  Mission  interests  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  «if  North  America  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  shall  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
annually,  making  such  recommendations  as  may 
seem  wise. 

(3)  The  Board  will  review  the  work  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  modifying 
the  same  when  necessary,  which  modification 
shall  be  final  when  approved  by  the  Assembly; 
seeking  to  equalize  the  amounts  granted  to  the 
various  Synods  and  Presbyteries  according  to 
their  necessities  and  importance,  and  shall  give 
the  whole  work  of  Home  Missions  that  careful 
supervision,  that  generous  support  and  aggressive 
character  which  the  exegencies  of  our  times  and 
the  nature  of  our  population  demand. 

(4)  The  Board  is  directed  to  recommend  to  the 

church  that  the  minimum  sum  of  $  be 

raised  the  first  year  after  this  plan  is  adopted, 
$  of  which  shall  be  raised  on  the  assess¬ 

ment  plan  from  the  churches. 

(5)  Disbursements: 

Payments  shall  be  made  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Presbyterial  committee  quarterly,  beginning 
with  April  let.  The  Treasurer  will  forward  to 
each  Presbyterial  chairman  quarterly  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  sum  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  its  assessment,  up  to  date. 

(6)  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  will  serve  with 
salary  and  may  employ  such  help  as  may  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Board.  The  Treasurer’s  ac¬ 
counts  shall  be  audited  annually  by  an  expert 
accountant  under  the  direction  of  a  special  audit¬ 
ing  committee  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 

(7)  All  special  gifts  and  trust  funds  left  to 
the  cause  of  Home  Missions  shall  be  held  and 
disposed  of  by  the  Board  under  the  direction  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

(8)  The  members  of  the  Board  will  be  allowed 
an  amount  covering  their  necessary  expenses  from 
their  homes  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  return 
by  the  nearest  practicable  route  once  per  year. 


While  no  doubt  imperfections  will  be  discovered 
in  the  above  plan,  and  some  few  may  think  it 
revolutionary  and  altogether  impracticable,  yet 
we  claim  the  following  points  of  advantage: 

(1)  It  is  Presbyterial,  making  the  Presbytery 
the  unit.  It  is  Presbyterian  in  that  it  recognizes 
the  supervising  power  of  the  S>nod,  also  the 
supervising  power  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
gives  it  final  jurisdiction  as  prescribed  by  the 
Book  in  other  church  matters. 

(2)  The  above  plan  gives  Presbytery  and  Synod 
large  liberty  in  the  matter  of  selecting  pastors, 
evangelists,  superintendents,  and  large  liberty 
in  the  general  conduct  of  the  work  within  their 
bounds. 

(3)  The  plan  is  a  realization,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  latent  Episcopal  powers  of  the  church  in 
the  matter  of  grouping  churches,  placing  pastors, 
giving  close  personal  supervision  to  the  churches 
and  fields.  These  things  will  compel  close  super¬ 
vision  of  the  work  by  Presbyterial  and  Synodical 
committees. 

(4)  The  plan  encourages  systematic  and  even 
proportionate  giving.  We  avoid  the  haphazard 
collection  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  horizontal 
assessment  of  so  much  per  capita  on  the  other. 

(5)  The  plan  constitutes  the  Home  Board,  as 
we  believe  it  should  be  constituted,  of  men  repre¬ 
senting  each  section  of  our  church.  The  majority 
of  our  Presbyteries  meet  in  April,  instructing 
the  Home  Mission  committees.  They  carry  their 
instructions  up  to  the  Synodical  committee 
which  will  meet  and  revise  the  work  early  in 
May.  The  Synodical  committees  will  instruct 
their  chairman,  who  are  members  of  the  Buaid 
and  who  will  meet  at  the  Assembly  about  the 
middle  of  May  fresh  from  the  fields.  They  will 
recommend  action  to  the  Assembly,  which  will 
be  finally  reviewed  and  the  Presbyteries  will  be 
notified  immediately  of  their  assessments  and 
grant  of  funds,  and  the  work  goes  on. 

(6)  It  will  be  seen  by  this  method  that  no 
great  debt  upon  the  Board  will  be  possible,  and 
thus  an  item  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  interest 
will  be  saved.  The  Presbyteries  are  paid  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  pay.  This,  of  course,  will  secure 
more  money  because  it  will  be  an  incentive  to 
hundreds  of  derelict  churches  to  do  their  part, 
or  they  or  their  neighbors  will  suffer  in  cunse- 
quence.  The  Presbyterial  chairman  knows 
within  a  week  the  amount  each  church  in  his 
Presbytery  has  given  through  the  duplicate  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  thus  knows  what  per  cent,  of  his 
grant  will  be  sent  on  by  the  Board.  He  is  thus 
in  a  position  to  urge  each  church  to  its  full  duty. 
The  plan  will  pay  as  promptly  as  any  plan  of  the 
Assembly  or  of  any  Synod  now  pays,  as  the 
motive  and  pressure  to  such  payment  by  the 
above  method  is  all  that  it  can  be  made. 

(7)  The  mission  of  the  Board’s  “circulars” 
will  be  transferred  to  the  living  agents  of  the 
Presbytery  who  will  be  more  powerful  to  awaken 
enthusiasm  and  secure  funds.  This  plan  need 
not  interfere  with  those  who  desire  to  give 
largely.  The  plan  only  recommends  a  minimum 
amount  for  the  weaker  churches,  but  expects 
much  more  than  the  assessment  from  some  of 
the  stronger. 

(8)  The  plan  of  “assessment”  cannot  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  as  “irregular”  for  the  reason  that  the 
assessment  idea  is  already  enforced  by  the 
church  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  Presby- 
terial.  Synodical  and  Assembly  expenses.  Any 
l^al  objections  that  may  be  made  can  be  met 
either  by  modifying  the  plan  to  meet  the  legal 
conditions  where  the  plan  is  not  vitally  effected, 
or  we  may  seek  to  have  legislation  modified  to 
suit  the  plan.  We  apprehend  no  serious  difficulty 
in  this  direction. 

(9)  Objection  may  be  made  that  the  traveling 
expense  account  will  be  large.  Not  so  large 
when  we  .  remember  the  Board  meets  annually 
and  with  the  Assembly.  In  all  probability  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  each  year  will  be 
commissioners  and  have  their  expenses  paid  by 
the  Assembly.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  will  not  need  so  much  help.  There 
will  be  a  saving  in  that  direction.  We  estimate 
a  saving  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
on  interest  and  salaries.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
immediate  supervision  will  greatly  increase  the 
income,  or  there  is  but  little  in  the  plan. 

R.  V.  Hunter. 

Indianapolis,  Deo.  1807. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOB  CLOTHING. 

To  Preabyterian  Woman’s  Societies,  Sabbath- 
schooh,  Young  People’s  Societies,  and  Be¬ 
nevolent  Individuals. 

Christian  Friends:  The  Lord  Jeeus said,  “Ye 
have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever 
ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good.”  There  are  in 
our  Sabbath  school  missionary  fields  thousands 
of  children  who  are  prevented  from  attending 
the  school  of  the  Word  for  want  of  decent 
clothing.  Our  missionaries  to  whom  supplies 
are  sent  for  distribution  among  the  needy  are 
men  of  tried  character  and  prudence.  The  gar¬ 
ments  will  not  he  given  away  indiscriminately, 
but  will  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in 
Supplying  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  as 
well  as  of  persons  of  riper  years.  Not  a  great 
deal  will  be  given  to  any  one,  but  just  sufficient 
to  complete  a  decent  outfit  for  Sabbath  school 
attendance. 

I  am  confident  that  you  cannot  send  your 
donations  of  clothing  where  they  will  accomplish 
more  for  the  amount  expended  than  in  thus  fit¬ 
ting  boys  and  girls  and  deserivng  young  men 
and  women  for  the  House  of  God.  Strong 
appeals  have  come  to  us,  setting  forth  the  desti¬ 
tutions  in  the  communities  in  which  our  Sab 
bath  school  missionaries  are  laboring. 

I  pray  God  to  give  you  grace  to  respond  to  this 
call  which  I  believe  is  the  call  of  His  Provi¬ 
dence.  Please  write  me,  giving  assurance  of 
your  disposition  to  send  boxes  or  barrels  of 
clothing,  and  also  stating  your  preference,  if 
any,  for  a  particular  part  of  the  finld.  and  I 
will  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  a  Sab¬ 
bath-school  missionary  to  whom  you  may  send 
your  gift  directly.  Faithfully  yours, 

James  A.  Worden. 

1334  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

In  sending  your  box,  please  notify  the  Sab 
bath  sirhool  missionary  in  such  way  that  he  may 
identify  you  as  the  sender  and  acknowledge 
your  kindness,  also  advise  me  of  the  shipment, 
and  state  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods  sent. 

Note  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

In  approving  the  foregoing  appeal  I  desire  to 
express  my  hearty  commendation  of  its  ribject. 
The  plan  of  providing  clothing  for  needy  and 
almost  naked  children  has  proved  of  great  benefit 
in  the  past,  and  promises  equal  if  not  greater 
good  in  the  future.  E.  R.  Craven. 

OATHEBED  TO  HIS  PEOI'LK. 

George  W.  Eddy  died  at  his  home  in  Water¬ 
ford  on  December  5th,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  Ho  was  born  in  Weatbersfield, 
Vt.,  in  1811.  In  the  year  1830  he  came  to 
Waterford,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  print¬ 
er’s  ink,  which  had  an  extensive  sale  in  the 
States  and  in  Canada.  In  the  year  1847  he 
erected  large  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
stoves,  car  wheels  and  general  machinery;  the 
Eddy  valve  and  fire  hydrant  of  which  he  was 
later  on  the  inventor  have  long  been  used.  Of 
unswerving  integrity  be  would  put  no  goods  on 
the  market  which  were  not  the  best  of  their 
kind,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him  in  his 
latter  years  to  state  that  be  had  the  assurance 
of  the  various  railroad  corporations  which  be 
had  supplied  with  wheels  that  no  accident  bad 
ever  occurred  because  of  a  defective  Eddy  wheel. 
After  more  than  forty  years  of  business  life, 
uuring  which  be  had  given  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men  and  added  largely  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  village,  he  retired  to 
private  life.  When  a  young  man,  Mr.  Eddy 
married  Miss  Mary  Wetherbee  of  Cambridge- 
port,  Massachusetts,  who  died  soon  after  mar¬ 
riage  Some  years  later  he  married  Miss  Delia 
Emma  Ferris  of  New  York  City,  who  became 
the  mother  of  six  children— Rev.  Clarence  Eddy, 
who  died  in  Denver  in  1891;  Lyman  K.  Eddy, 
a  manufacturer  and  wholesale  merchant  in  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Herbert  Eddy,  who  died  when  a  young 
man ;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Eddy,  the  wife  of  John 
Hill,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City;  Miss  Florence 
May  Eddy,  and  Lillian  Jean  Eddy,  the  last 
named  dying  when  a  child.  Mr.  Eddy  was  not 
only  a  man  of  much  inventive  genius,  and  spe¬ 
cial  business  ability,  but  notedly  a  large-hearted 
and  most  generous  man,  ever  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  all  who  needed  his  assistance. 
Without  ostentation  be  gave  largely  of  his  means 
o  all  good  works,  and  was  proverbial  for  his 


generous  hospitality  in  which  as  in  all  good 
deeds  he  found  his  estimable  wife  a  co-worker 
until  her  death  in  the  year  1887. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  civil 
war  his  house  was  no^  as  the  headquarters  for 
the  preparation  and  sending  forth  of  supplies  for 
the  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions,  and 
to  this  work  he  contributed  moet  munificently. 
Mr.  Eddy  was  a  worthy  and  faithful  member  of 
the  Firet  Presbyterian  Church  of  Waterford,  a 
most  efficient  trustee  and  liberal  contributor  to 
the  support  of  the  church  and  its  benevolent 
work.  As  a  trustee  he  gave  to  the  church  edi¬ 
fice  the  same  care  for  which  he  was  noted  in  the 
oversight  of  his  own  property.  During  the  three 
years  of  hie  confinement  to  his  home  by  sickness 
he  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  the  public  affairs 
of  bis  own  village,  the  state  and  the  nation, 
and  he  manifested  the  same  cheery  and  happy 
spirit  which  was  so  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

As  the  day  of  his  departure  drew  near  he 
looked  forward  cheerfully  to  a  hapi^  meeting 
with  loved  ones  waiting  for  him  on*the  other 
shore.  Ail  through  bis  sickness  he  was  blessed 
with  the  faithful  care  of  a  loving  daughter  and 
the  frequent  visits  of  all  his  children.  He  passed 
peacefully  away  just  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  on  Sunday,  December  5th,  his  children  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Castilla  E.  Eddy  Sherwin,  now 
the  only  surviving  member  of  her  father's  family, 
by  his  bedside. 

DUTY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES 
TO  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES 
OF  EUROPE. 

The  American  Section  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world,  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System,  held  its  last  semi-annual 
meeting  in  St.  Paul’s  German  Reformed  Church, 
Reading,  Pennsylvania.  Representatives  of  all 
the  American  and  Canadian  churches  in  the 
Alliance  were  present  and  after  the  close  of  the 
business  sessions,  a  very  successful  popular 
meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  Alliance  was  held 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  which  was  addressed  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  Can 
ada.  Rev.  Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  of  New  York 
City,  and  Rev.  Dr.  William  Henry  Roberts  of 
Philadelphia.  During  the  business  session  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  I.  Good.  Chairman  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance’s  Committee  on  Work  on  the  European 
Continent,  presented  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
duty  of  the  American  Churches  to  the  Evun 
gelical  parties  in  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  paper  is  as -follows: 

“There  is  a  fierce  ecclesiastical  conflict  in 
Europe.  In  every  Reformed  church  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
there  is  a  rationalistic  parly.  In  some  this 
rationalistic  element  is  predominating,  aggress 
ive,  oppressive,  for  liberalism  is  often  moet 
illiberal.  In  others  the  Evangelical  Reformed, 
placed  between  Rome  on  the  one  side  and 
rationalism  on  the  other,  is  in  danger  of  being 
ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone. 
Those  facte  are  known,  but  do  we  realize  our 
responsibility  for  them.  In  this  far  away  west¬ 
ern  continent  we  forget  their  need  and  excuse 
ourselves.  Yet  they  are  of  the  same  faith  as  our¬ 
selves.  They  are  our  oldest  churches,  Switzer¬ 
land  being  the  mother  of  the  Reformed.  They 
are  near  the  heart  of  the  alliance.  Our  alliance 
has  done  a  great  work  among  the  Foreign  Mis 
sion  churches  in  stimulating  them  to  union, 
but  she  must  be  careful  lest  in  uniting  at  the 
circumference  she  weaken  at  her  centre,  for 
Europe  has  been  the  key  to  the  salvation  of  the 
world  and  will  be.  Besides,  we  in  America  are 
getting  many  from  these  lands  as  emigrants 
and  they  bring  rationalism  or  evangelicalism  with 
them.  For  these  and  other  reasons  let  us  real¬ 
ize  our  responsibility  for  them,  notwithstanding 
our  distance  from  them. 

“Here  is  evidently  a  great  field  for  work  which 
nothing  but  this  alliance  can  do.  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  can’t,  for  it  is  an  alliance  of  in¬ 
dividuals  rather  than  of  denominations.  The 
Lutherans  the  only  other  large  Protestant  de¬ 
nomination  on  the  continent,  cannot,  besides 
she  is  too  conservative  to  do  it.  The  Meth¬ 
odists,  Baptists  and  Episcopalians  cannot,  for 
they  are  English  churches  and  come  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  as  foreign  churches 
to  them.  The  Presbyterians  and  the  Reformed, 
alone  can,  for  they  are  to  the  manor  born. 
They  are  represented  by  churches  in  almost  every 
country  in  Europe.  Upon  us  then  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  or  the  great  work  will  not  be  done. 
The  Episcopalians  are  trying  to  help  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  people  on  the  continent  by  estab 


liahing  English  services.  But,  except  mrhape 
some  of  the  Scotch  and  British  churches  by 
their  donations,  none  of  us  are  trying  to  help 
the  Evangelical  elements  in  the  state  churches. 
If  anything  then  is  to  be  done  we  must  do  it. 

“Now  to  some  of  us  wuo  have  examined  into 
the  internal  condition  of  those  great  churches 
there  appears  to  be  two  things  that  the  Evan¬ 
gelicals  greatly  need.  Of  course,  they  need 
money,  but  this  alliance  is  not  established  for 
the  purpose  of  v>iBing  money.  Besides  some  of 
them  have  money  enough ;  it  only  needs  to  be 
unloosed.  They  need  two  things  more  than 
money. 

“First,  they  need  sympathy.  Many  of  them 
are  lonely,  some  of  them  discouraged  in  the 
battle,  and  some  have  grown  apathetic.  Last 
summer  a  year  I  called  on  the  only  Evanselical 
pastor  in  Coire,  Switzerland.  Oh,  how  glad  he 
was  to  see  an  Evangelical  minister,  ‘for,’  he 
said,  ‘we  don’t  see  very  many  of  them.’  I 
called  on  the  brother  of  JEh-ofessur  Comba.  He 
was  pastor  of  an  Italian  Reformed  congregation 
at  Poechiava,  just  south  of  the  Eogadine.  His 
joy  at  having  an  Evangelical  minister  call  on 
him  could  not  be  expressed,  for  he  felt  so  lonely 
there,  and  none  of  the  thousands  of  tourists  who 
passed  through  his  town  cared  to  stop  and  call. 
Sometimes  these  men  have  grown  apathetic — 
hopeless.  When  Haldane  visited  Geneva  in  1817 
there  were  only  three  Evangelical  ministers  in 
it.  And  when  he  called  on  one  of  them,  Mou- 
linie,  he  seemed  dazed  by  the  rationalism  around. 

“Their  second  need  is  utility.  Enslaved  by 
church  control,  paralyzed  by  rationalism,  they 
have  never  learned  that  practical  tact  for  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and  the  American 
churches  have  become  famous.  I  asked  one  of 
the  oldest  and  moet  prominent  of  the  Evangeli 
cal  Swiss  pastors  whether  he  had  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Society.  He  had  not  yet  heard  of  it. 
Dr.  Mathews  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
German  Reformed  pastor  at  Magdeburg  moet 
anxiously  asked  him  what  to  do  that  hie  mem 
bers  might  become  practical  and  spiritual,  ‘for,’ 
be  said,  ‘some  of  my  best  people  of  that  class  go 
off  to  the  Methodists  and  I  want  to  keep  them  in 
our  faith.’  Such  being  the  needs,  how  shall 
we  answer  them  and  help  these  churches  ? 

“1.  Help  them  in  their  ministry  by  establish¬ 
ing  bursaries  at  our  seminaries,  for  their  stu¬ 
dents,  where  they  will  be  trained  in  orthodoxy 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  practic&K 
church  methods  which  they  so  much  neofT 
Said  Professor  Balogh,  of  Debrecszin,  ‘If^u 
want  us  to  keep  the  Hungarian  Reformed  ChmA 
Calvinistic,  your  Calvinistic  seminaries 
help  us.’  n 

“2.  Plant  English  churches  where  Ei  ^sl 
speaking  people  live,  which  shall  become  c(  rae 
of  infiuence  among  the  native  congrega  iims 
These  will  stimulate  them  by  their  symp  i^yl  \ 
These  will  be  object  lessons  to  them  in  our  [fmc 
tical  methods  of  church  work.  They  cai 
how  we  manage  and  organize  our  congregatlons.l 

“But  can  a  few  of  these  American  chui^hW 
infiuence  those  large  native  Reformed  church^ 
mnch  ?  Yes,  more  than  we  think.  Two  or 
three  facts  will  suffice.  The  advent  of  the  Bap¬ 
tists  and  Methodists  into  Scandanavia  has 
changed  a  church  much  more  conservative  than 
ours,  the  Lutheran  church,  which  Dr.  Kruma 
macher  once  compared  to  a  frozen  palace.  See 
what  the  few  Scotch  churches  have  done  for  the 
native  Italian  churches  by  infiuenciog  them. 
Perhaps  Buda  Pesth  in  Hungary  affords  the  most 
remarkable  case.  About  18S)  the  Scotch  church 
opened  a  mission  to  the  Jews  in  Pesth.  She 
never  thought  of  influencing  that  great  Hunga¬ 
rian  Reformed  church,  but  she  did.  Her  con¬ 
verts  joined  that  Reformed  church  because  the 
Presbyterian  church  was  not  at  that  time  recog¬ 
nized  by  law  in  Austria.  She  led  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  large  German  Reformed  church 
there,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  Hungari 
ane’  church.  Andrew  Moody,  her  missionary 
there,  is  also  an  assistant  minister  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  church  She  appeared  there  in  the  nick 
of  time.  She  helped  swing  that  great  Hungarian 
Reformed  church  to  the  Evangelicals  for  they 
seem  to  be  in  the  majority. 

“Brethren,  the  time  has  come  for  this  alliance 
to  help  re  conquer  Europe  with  the  evangelical 
Gospel.  How?  ‘Divide  and  conquer’  should 
be  our  motto.  Let  each  one  plant  two  or  three 
congregations  and  keep  them  on  our  Home 
Mission  rolls.  It  is  real  Home  Mission  work, 
for  a  large  part  of  our  churches  are  over  there, 
especially  in  summer.  It  will  not  cost  much. 
We  can  do  it  much  cheaper  than  the  Episco¬ 
palians,  for  we  need  not  build  any  church  build 
ings  as  they,  but  can  use  those  of  our  Reformed 
brethren,  if  necessary.  Our  costs  will  be  merely 
maintenance.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  with 
far  less  hope  of  success  are  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  there.  I  lay  on  your  hearts  our  grave 
responsibility  for  the  great  continent  of  Europe.  ’’ 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  notes  how  rapidly  the  ancient 
Elaat  is  giving  up  its  buried  secrets.  The  latest 
remarkable  discovery  is  the  identification  of  the 
royal  tomb  found  last  spring  at  Negada,  near 
Thebes,  by  M.  de  Morgan,  as  no  other  than  that 
of  King  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  first  dynasty 
of  Egypt  I  Late  copies  of  the  London  Times 
bring  the  news  that  Dr.  Borchardt,  a  member  of 
the  International  C!ommittee  engaged  in  cata- 
loqueing  the  contents  of  the  Qizeh  Museum, 
has  just  reached  the  above  conclusion  and  on 
the  best  of  evidence : 

Calcined  fragments  of  Menes’  body — for  it  was 
burnt,  not  embalmed — are  now  in  the  Qizeh 
Museum,  with  many  other  objects  in  obsidian 
and  ivory,  found  in  the  same  tomb.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  ivory  plaque,  when  put  together, 
showed  the  ka,  or  spirit,  name  of  the  deceased 
king,  and  also  his  human  name  Menes. 

This  is  another  case  in  which  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion,  discredited  by  scholars,  has  been  proved  to 
be  correct.  So  good  an  authority  as  Maspero, 
in  his  “Dawn  of  Civilization’’  declares  that 
Menes  was  a  mythical  king,  the  creation  of  a 
later  period  which  attempted  to  formulate  his¬ 
tory  out  of  current  myt^.  Maspero  tells  how 
this  fabulous  king  originated,  to  whose  agency 
the  Egyptians  ascribed  vast  irrigating  canals, 
and  even  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
into  a  single  kingdom.  The  two  first  dynasties 
with  the  names  of  the  kings  given  by  Manetho, 
or  found  on  the  Table  of  Abydos,  the  incredu¬ 
lous  Egyptologists  had  agreed  to  call  mythical 
and  unhistorical ;  but  now  the  names  of  several 
kings  of  these  dynasties  have  been  found  by  de 
Morgan  and  Amelineau,  and  the  very  grave  and 
bones  and  seal  of  Menes;  and  Menes  calls  him¬ 
self  the  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 

These  discoveries,  as  at  present  interpreted, 
ive  U3  the  following  conclusions:  We  first 
now  Egypt  as  inhabited  by  a  people  living  in 
the  stone  age.  They  were  a  white,  blue-eyed 
Libyan  race,  and  had  already  remarkable  skill 
in  making  tools,  dishes  and  ornaments  out  of 
flint,  obsidian  and  other  hard  stones;  but  they 
bad  no  metal  tools,  and  did  not  understand  how 
to  erect  buildings  of  brick.  There  came  down 
the  Nile  a  race  of  conquerors  who  had  probably 
crossed  over  from  Arabia,  but  whose  origin  was 
in  Babylonia.  They  brought  with  them  wheat 
and  barley,  previously  unknown,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  beginnings  of  writing, 
and  the  use  of  the  cylinder  seal,  and  copper,  if 
not  bronze  tools.  With  them  b^ins  Egyptian 
history  and  civilization.  M.  de  Morgan  calls 
this  new  race  Egyptians ;  their  predecessors  he 
calls  Autochthons.  We  suppose  they  must  have 
been  darker  than  the  Egyptians  of  history,  who 
are  the  product  of  their  union  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  blond  type.  This  has  its  bearing  on  the 
race  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Babylonia,  who 
were  probably  a  darker  race  than  the  Semites 
of  Arabia,  from  one  of  whose  settlements  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  Abraham  came  to  Canaan, 
This  mixed  race  built  the  pyramids  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  art  which  produced  the  temples  of 
Luxor  and  Karnak;  and  their  descendants  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  later  carried  their  conquests  back 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

W’e  observe  that  the  old  Biblical  tradition  is 
again  supported,  that  human  civilization  had 
ite  origin  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  We  might 
have  expected  that  Moses  and  the  Hebrews 
would  have  told  us  that  Adam  and  Eden  were  in 
Egypt ;  but  Genesis  is  right  in  sending  us  fur¬ 
ther  off  to  Southern  Babylonia  for  the  origins  of 
history.  We  have  come  very  close  to  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  history,  which  means  the  beginning  of 
writing.  Back  of  writing  there  is  no  history, 
only  geological  periods.  How  far  back  writing 
and  history  go  we  cannot  yet  measure,  but  new 
discoveries  are  every  year  helping  us  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  time.  The  best  we  can  now  guess  is 
that  history  may  be  traced  back  some  four  to 
five  thousand  years  before  Christ,  not  very 
different  from  the  Mosaic  chronology. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  enjoins  discrimina 
tion  rather  than  impulse  in  giving: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jubilee  celebration 
in  London  last  June  was  attended  with  much 
financial  loss  to  speculators  in  stands  to  view 
the  procession,  and  the  trades  people  on  ite 
route,  whose  business  was  seriously  interfered 
with  for  several  days.  But  we  regret  to  learn 
that  many  representative  benevolent  agencies 
have  also  suffered  most  materially.  V^ile  a 
larger  sum  has  been  raised  to  help  impoverished 
hospitals  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of 


Wales,  one  result  has  been  that  funds  have  been 
diverted  from  the  ordinary  channels.  We  believe 
that  this  is  almost  always  the  case  when  urgent 
special  appeals  are  made,  for  while  much  leas 
is  given  by  the  majority  of  men  than  should  be 
the  case,  it  is  well  known  that  charitable  gifts 
come  from  a  small  number  of  donors,  and  tnose 
are  very  apt  to  be  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
objects  for  which  appeals  are  made.  These 
faithful  and  honest  few,  while  giving  to  the 
Lord,  do  so  generally  acc.ording  to  a  fixed  rule 
and  from  resources  equafiy  fixed.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  that  which  is  rais^  for  one  specially 
lauded  object  is  diverted  from  some  other.  It  is 
this  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
Christians  when  asked  to  contribute  to  matters 
of  merely  general  benevolence.  They  should  re¬ 
member  that  they  alone  will  contribute  to  relig¬ 
ious  objects,  and  that  those  of  a  merely  charita¬ 
ble  character  will  be  helped  by  those  who  will 
do  nothing  for  the  former.  They  should  con¬ 
sider  ere  they  lessen  their  ability  to  help  those 
objects  winch  can  look  only  to  them  for  aid. 


The  Examiner  says  that  the  tide  of  Italian 
immigration  to  America  promises  to  be  steady 
and  continuous,  and  for  suflScient  reasons : 

Militarism,  heavy  taxes,  poverty,  combine  to 
intensify  the  Italian  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
will  probably  eventually  force  millions  of  them 
to  seek  homes  elsewhere.  Those  of  them  who 
have  come  to  America,  by  reason  of  industry, 
thrift  and  the  opportunities  offered  for  work, 
have  found  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — chiefiy  in  the  larger  cities.  They  have 
been  willing  to  do  the  drudgery  of  building  and 
repairing  railroads,  cleaning  streets,  blacking 
boots,  etc.,  and  have  thus  made  for  themselves 
a  place  where  they  are  well-nigh  indispensable. 
Many  of  them,  as  organ  grinders  and  small 
hucksters,  and  others  as  merchants  and  bankers, 
have  become  fairly  prosperous.  They  have  not 
come  as  single  individuals,  with  a  view  of 
saving  a  little  money  from  their  hard  earnings 
and  returning  to  spend  it  in  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  but  they  have  come  as  families  to  make 
their  permanent  home  in  America.  They  show 
a  manifest  liking  for  American  institutions; 
readily  acquire  the  English  language  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  our  social  and  political  life.  They 
educate  their  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Religiously,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Italian 
immigrants  are  nominally  Roman  Catholics. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  multitudes  of 
them  have  been  alienated  from  the  Roman 
Church,  and  are  either  avowed  infidels  or  at 
least  indifferentists.  The  schism  in  Italy  be 
tween  the  Papal  party  and  the  Patriots  is  per¬ 
petuated  and  intensified  here.  The  Italian  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  king  into 
Rome  and  the  unification  of  Italy  is  yearly  ob¬ 
served  in  New  York  with  great  enthusiasm.  It 
is  very  natural,  also,  that  these  people  should 
associate  Republicanism  and  Protestantism,  and 
while  eager  to  accept  our  political  institutions, 
theories  and  practices,  they  are  also  at  least 
willing  to  accept  Protestant  Christianity.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  class  of  foreign¬ 
ers  among  us  at  the  present  time  more  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  preaching  of  the  simple  Gospel  of  sal¬ 
vation  by  faith  than  are  they. 

These  incoming  sons  of  Italy  are  industrious, 
and  as  above  said,  well  disposed  toward  every¬ 
thing  American.  They  ought  to  be  gathered 
into  classes  and  instructed,  in  our  language,  in 
American  history,  and  in  the  Bible.  They  are, 
most  of  them,  about  equally  ignorant  touching 
these  subjects  when  they  reach  our  shores. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  to  say  of 
certain  who  have  “gone  before,’’  but  who  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  here  in  the  city  that  their 
lives  BO  long  adorned  : 

The  death  of  Professor  Henry  Drisler  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  of  last  week,  (November  30th)  in 
hie  seventy-ninth  year,  is  a  lose  which  can  be 
repaired  only  after  many  years.  A  great  wealth 
of  learning,  accumulated  by  the  patient  and  in¬ 
telligent  application  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
is  no  longer  accessible.  He  was  the  court  of 
last  resort  to  many  scholarly  men  and  women 
in  regard  to  doubtful,  obscure,  and  highly  idte 
matic  phrases  and  sentences  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  From  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal. 
His  uniform  affability  made  an  appeal  to  him  a 
pleasure.  With  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  he  founded 
the  Greek  Club  of  this  city,  which  has  suffered 
almost  if  not  quite  beyond  repair  by  the  loss 
of  Dr.  Crosby  and  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers,  and 
now  of  Dr.  Drisler.  Only  a  portion  of  what 
these  scholars  acquired  remains  in  their  printed 
works ;  a  great  store  of  knowledge  passes  beyoud 


the  reach  of  men  when  such  students  cease  from 
their  labors  amongst  us.  Dr.  Drisler  bad  been 
for  fifty  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  was  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
until  1894. 


The  Congregational  ist  comments  on  a  phase  of 
character  not  very  common  among  us.  But 
doubtless  we  have  those  who  “play  a  subtle 
part’’  and  must  needs  justify  it  to  themselves  by 
a  “figment  of  the  brain’’ : 

Occasionally  a  minister  who  acknowled|[e8 
more  or  less  openly  that  he  has  abandoned  belief 
in  the  distinct  doctrines  of  the  denomination 
with  which  he  is  associated  declares  that  he  will 
continue  in  his  present  ecclesiastical  relations  as 
long  as  he  is  allowed,  in  order  to  persuade  his 
associates  to  follow  him.  Such  persons  will  find 
instruction  and  comfort  in  a  book  recently 
issued,  entitled  The  Secret  History  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Movement.  In  it  is  explained  at  length 
the  practice  of  the  Doctrine  of  Reserve,  which 
the  Tractarians  defended  as  justifiable.  The 
leader  of  the  advanced  Tractarians,  after  New¬ 
man  went  into  the  Roman  Church,  was  Rev. 
William  Q.  Ward,  who  fully  adopted  this  doc¬ 
trine.  It  was  tersely  expressed  by  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  father,  Clement,  whom  Newman  thus 
quotes:  “He  both  thinks  and  speaks  the  truth; 
except  when  careful  treatment  is  necessary,  and 
then,  as  a  physician  for  the  good  of  his  patients, 
he  will  lie.  .  .  .  Nothing,  however,  but  his 
neighbors’  good  will  lead  him  to  do  this.  He 
gives  himself  up  for  the  church.’’  So,  the  son 
of  Rev.  William  G.  Ward  says,  his  father  re¬ 
mained  in  external  communication  with  the 
members  of  the  English  Church,  “because  he 
believed  that  he  was  bringing  many  of  them 
towards  Rome.’’  Mr.  Ward  says  his  father  thus 
expressed  his  policy:  “Make  yourself  clear  that 
you  are  justified  in  deception,  and  then  lie  like 
a  trooper.”  Such  a  minister,  we  believe,  was 
described  by  our  Lord  as  one  who  “stood  not  in 
the  truth  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 
For  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  thereof.’’ 


The  British  Weekly  notices  the  meeting  in 
Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church  in  celebration 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie  of  Willesden  took 
“The  Romance  of  the  Catechism’’  for  his  theme; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  spoke  on  “Makers  of  the 
Catechism.’’  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Macphail,  Mr. 
Carruthers,  F.R.S..  Rev.  Peter  Carmichael, 
Rev.  James  Cunningham,  Principal  Dykes,  and 
others  spoke.  Of  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie’s  re¬ 
marks  we  have  this  report  of  their  tenor : 

Mr.  Gillie’s  subject,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
was  “The  Romance  of  the  Catechism.’’  He  is 
a  most  interesting  speaker,  with  a^  fresh  and 
popular  style,  which  wins  the  attentfon  even  of 
the  most  jaded  meeting.  There  are  many,  Mr. 
Gillie  said,  to  whom  the  Shorter  Catechism  is 
precious  chiefly  on  account  of  ite  hallowed  mem¬ 
ories.  What  old-world  faces  look  in  upon  us 
when  we  think  of  it  I  What  memories  come 
back  of  lonely  churches  and  humble  schools  on 
the  hillside  or  the  moor!  It  is  a  precious  heri¬ 
tage  to  many  of  us.  “It  is  like  one  of  those 
ancient  towers  which  had  little  architectural 
beauty  when  they  were  new,  but  only  a  sober 
and  solid  dignity.  But  when  years  have  gone 
by,  and  the  moss  and  the  lichen  are  upon  them, 
when  every  room  has  its  association,  and  one 
has  been  hallowed  by  a  birth  and  another  by  a 
death,  it  is  then  that  the  old  tower  is  most  cher¬ 
ished  by  those  who  inherited  it.  Think  how 
every  question  of  the  Catechism  has  its  own 
association,  how  one  has  helped  at  the  birth 
of  a  soul  and  another  at  the  death  of  a  man. 
Ought  we  not  to  value  it  as  a  priceless  heir¬ 
loom  ?’’ 

Mr.  Gillie  went  on  to  speak  of  the  chequered 
career  of  the  Catechism.  It  was  compiled  by 
men  who  were  for  the  most  part  in  Episcopalian 
I  orders,  yet  it  had  become  an  essentially  I^esby- 
terian  book.  It  was  composed  in  England,  but 
was  now  distinctively  Scottish.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  more  prized  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  than  in  England.  Its  fortunes  had  not  been 
quite  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the  Heidelburg 
Catechism,  which  had  been  translated  into 
Cingalese,  Malay,  and  Arabic,  but  our  Cate¬ 
chism  has  been  translated  into  Syrian  and 
Choctaw. 

Mr.  Gillie  gave  various  instances  from  litera¬ 
ture  and  history  of  the  value  which  great  minds 
had  set  upon  the  Catechism.  He  ^oted  espe¬ 
cially  Carlyle’s  famous  eulogy.  His  address 
delighted  every  one. 


December  16,  1897, 
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John  Donne.  Sometime  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
A.D.,  1621-1631.  By  Augustus  Jessop, 

D.p.  With  Two  Portraits.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  91.25. 

The  author’s  talk  in  his  preface  is  charmingly 
frank  and  confidential.  Anything  further  he 
may  have  to  say  you  will  be  delighted  to  bear. 
And  he  has  much  and  excellent  matter  to  give 
out  and  discuss  with  you.  The  name  is  famil¬ 
iar,  but  the  theme  is  new.  “Seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  divinity’’  is  a  thing  to  be  frightened  for; 
but  the  man  who  represents  it  here  as  Dr.  Jessop 
presents  him  is  one  to  be  admired  much,  studied 
closely  and  loved  more.  He  appeals  to  us  now 
because  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  “pil¬ 
grims,’’  and  a  friendly  associate  of  some  who 
were  soon  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
He  and  John  Selden  were  members  of  the  same 
club.  Think,  sons  of  Manhattan,  of  a  Friday 
afternoon  —  not  evening  —  spent  with  Selden, 
Inigo  Jones,  Michael  Drayton,  John  Hoskins, 
Ben  Jonson  and  all  the  rest  I  “Shakespeare 
himself  was  a  member  of  the  club  and  often  at¬ 
tended  its  meetings.’’  What  “wit  combats’’  at 
the  table  of  the  “Mermaid,”  of  which  Fuller 
has  left  a  record !  Would  it  not  be  a  happy 
exchange  of  elegancies  much  prized  now,  for  the 
real  splendors  of  those  feasts  of  gods  ? 

But  it  is  not  of  Donne  as  poet  or  elegant  man 
of  fortune  at  the  great  Queen’s  court,  but  as 
the  man  of  learning  and  piety  and  high  place 
in  the  church,  that  he  was  later  in  life,  and  as 
he  will  be  longest  remembered,  that  our  author 
is  moved  to  speak.  Here  he  is  at  home  because 
his  heart  is  in  the  theme,  and  we  are  borne 
along  with  a  sort  of  breathless  enjoyment  by  the 
fleetnesB  of  our  leader’s  spirit  and  the  fulness  of 
his  thought.  This  is  the  stamp  of  excellence 
in  a  biography  that  aims  to  be  and  is,  real 
rather  than  ideal.  The  poetry  of  Donne  has 
been  idealized,  we  judge,  by  Edmund  Gosse, 
almost  to  the  same  extent  with  the  biography  of 
which  Izaak  Walton — King-fisher — is  the  au¬ 
thor.  But  Dr.  Jessop,  while  putting  Walton 
and  Tacitus  on  a  par  as  biographers  admits  that 
they  stretched  a  point  too  often  for  our  reading 
with  full  credence.  His  excuse  for  Walton’s 
excessive  praise  is  the  habit  of  readintr  “for 
edification,”  the  lives  of  the  saints  then  pre¬ 
vailing  and  the  practice  of  fibbing  conveniently 
and  with  freedom  in  order  to  make  an  edifying 
story.  We  think  this  form  of  excess  is  still  in 
vogue;  but  we  can  usually  detect  it.  Our  au¬ 
thor  is  no  hero-worshipper,  no  apologist  for  any 
special  doctrine  or  “form  of  divinity, ”  but  he 
has  given  us  a  heroic  figure  and  one  of  which 
no  subsequent  or  future  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  need 
be  jealous  or  ashamed  I 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  and 
Their  Puritan  Successors.  By  John  Brown, 
B.  A.,  D.D. ,  Author  of  The  Life.  Times  and 
Work  of  Bunyan.  With  An  Introduction 
by  A.  E.  Dunning,  D.D.  Editor  of  The 
Congregational ist.  Illustrated  from  Origi¬ 
nal  Sketches  by  Charles  Whymper.  Third 
American  Edition.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  $2.50. 

The  book  is  not  a  stranger  to  us,  nor  is  the 
author.  This  edition  is  handsome,  easy  to  read 
and  full  of  most  excellent  matter.  The  most 
valuable  part  is  that  which  treats  of  England 
and  Holland.  Beyond  the  sailing  of  the  May¬ 
flower,  we  are  on  familiar  ground  and  the  author 
can  only  help  us  by  sending  over  some  fresh 
documents  to  explain  or  supplement  our  his¬ 
torical  record.  It  is  in  the  persons  and  places 
where  the  pilgrimage  originated  that  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Bedford  and  the  chronicler  of  Bunyan 
gives  us  the  greater  aid  and  appeals  most 
strongly  to  our  spirit  of  inquiry.  It  seems  a 
little  strange  to  us  that  a  foreigner  can  go  to 
Plymouth  Rock  in  the  reverent  spirit  of  one  of 
us  at  Scrooby  or  Leyden.  Yet  here  Dr.  Brown 
gives  the  highest  testimony  of  enthusiasm  and 


truth.  His  studies  have  compelled  an  interest 
which  is  content  only  with  the  visitation  and 
verification  of  sites,  the  preservation  of  relics, 
the  handing  down  of  traditions,  and  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  immense  bravery,  fidelity,  piety  and 
patience. 

One  of  the  charms  of  this  book  is  the  author’s 
enthusiasm  for  men.  He  loves  principles  and 
pluck ;  but  the  men  who  show  them  to  him  be¬ 
come  his  friends,  his  idols.  This  makes  his 
treatment  of  a  great  movement,  the  biography 
of  certain  men ;  a  most  charming  way  to  write 
history.  We  never  quite  knew  Brewster,  till  we 
saw  him  in  Dr.  Brown’s  pages,  and  John  Rob 
inson  is  a  new  man  under  his  exploiting.  That 
final  sermon,  we  find  almost  a  new  document, 
and  some  paragraphs  read  as  if  it  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  since  the  late  surprising  action  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  these  Northern  States.  “To 
get  to  Calvin  and  then  stick,”  was  an  ailment 
in  1620;  to  glorify  the  dead  body  of  a  great  and 
vital  doctrine  without  recognizing  its  living 
form,  is  a  disease  in  1897.  All  great  leaders 
are  at  times  true  prophets;  the  movers  of  the 
Puritan  migration  looked  far  ahead ;  further 
than  they  knew.  This  picture  of  them  is  so 
graphic  that  one  sees  their  forms  and  acts  and 
environment.  Scrooby  and  Austerfield  with  the 
parish  churches  and  preachers  frequented  by 
the  pilgrims;  Leyden  with  the  Manse  and  the 
“Kloksteig,  ”  a  clock  street  ending  on  the  canal, 
whose  quay  we  walk  to-day,  are  so  near  to  us  as 
we  read,  that  we  expect  on  our  next  trip  over 
to  find  the  pilgrim  fathers  waiting  for  us  still. 

ell,  we  sometimes  make  ,un  of  them,  but  if 
we  should  get  into  their  company  once,  we 
should  feel  like  kissing  the  hem  of  their  short 
coats  and  testing  our  culture  by  the  polish  of 
their  white  collars. 

The  Coming  People.  By  Rev.  Charles  Fletcher 
Dole,  Author  of  The  Golden  Rule  in  Busi¬ 
ness,  etc.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Com¬ 
pany.  91. 

“The  new  philosophy,  representing  the  latest 
development  of  Christianity,  is  applied  toward 
the  solution  of  the]^great  problems  of  society.  ” 
This  is  the  author’s  account  of  his  book  and 
quite  well  describes  it.  It  is  a  delightful  trea¬ 
tise  and  like  a  paradise  breath  blows  the  fog 
and  damp  away  while  you  read.  Since  Dr. 
Bradford’s  Christianity  and  Social  Problems, 
we  have  read  no  better  statement  of  the  social 
situation.  How  earnestly  men  are  thinking  of 
the  matter,  seeking  to  bridge  the  widening 
chasm  between  classes  by  equalizing  conditions 
and  softening  asperities  of  state  and  of  spirit,  we 
learn  by  looking  into  such  a  book  as  this.  And 
Mr.  Dole’s  readers  have  the  comfort  o  a  c  eer- 
ful  companion,  a  prophet  of  light,  who  sees  only 
the  morning  star  and  day  aglow  above  the 
gloom.  It  is  very  easy  to  charge  his  optimism 
with  being  superficial,  but  that  is  far  from 
just;  for  he  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  trouble 
and  traces  the  lines  of  progress  from  chaotic 
conditions  to  perfect  order,  harmony  and  peace. 
He  believes,  he  doubts  not,  he  has  faith  in  God 
and  in  God’s  universe,  he  sees  the  devil  but  is 
not  afraid  of  him,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
triumph  of  religion  is  that  of  a  leader  who 
knows  that  the  change  will  succeed,  no  matter 
who  falls.  The  sort  of  optimism  of  which  we 
need  to  be  afraid  is  the  “don’t  worry”  kind. 
Many  mistake  that  for  the  true.  It  has  come 
to  be  a  means  of  neglecting  duty,  an  occasion 
for  shirking  responsibility.  It  has  shifted  the 
motto  and  made  it  read:  “Be  happy  and  you 
will  be  virtuous,”  and  then  sought  any  kind  of 
pleasure  as  a  promoter  of  virtue.  All  this  we 
must  reprobate  as  well  as  deplore. 

But  when  we  take  the  ground  that  our  relig¬ 
ion  is  something  more  than  trying  to  save  our 
own  souls,  making  sure  that  we  are  of  the  elect, 
and  begin  to  ask  what  is  salvation  for,  what 
shall  the  elect  do,  why  has  God  made  a  sacrifice 
for  us  men,  the  outlook  is  different,  the  scope 


of  His  purpose  broadens,  the  sphere  of  our  hope 
expands,  the  field  of  Christian  work  is  not  a 
bleak  hilltop  with  no  soil,  but  a  fertile  meadow 
where  fiowers  and  fruit  may  grow  in  this  world 
and  give  at  least  hints  of  heaven.  That  is  Mr. 
Dole’s  optimism  and  it  is  sane,  very  sensible, 
entirely  safe,  wholly  Christian,  full  of  work, 
surcharged  with  personal  responsibility.  If  this 
“new  philosophy”  helps  us  to  go  forward  a  step 
beyond  the  getting  into  touch  with  the  eternal 
life,  puts  men  in  the  way  of  perfecting  their 
graces  by  carrying  them  “down  town,”  and 
airing  them  in  the  open  fields  of  association 
with  men,  then  we  should  welcome  it  and 
become  its  disciples.  More  light,  more  life, 
more  love ! 

The  Central  Italian  Painters  op  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  By  Bernhard  Berenson.  New  York : 
Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  SI. 

The  present  author  has  done  much  to  help 
clear  up  uncertainties  in  the  study  of  Italian 
art,  and  to  give  a  true  historical  perspective  to 
its  history.  His  previous  volumes  have  been 
luminous  in  exposition,  and  harmonious  with 
each  other  in  their  reasonings  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  infiuences  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some 
of  the  chief  questions  in  the  minds  of  general 
students  are  raised  concerning  the  rise,  infiuence 
and  culmination  of  the  art  of  Central  Italy. 
Florence,  Venice  and  Rome  had  their  masters 
who  have  remained  to  us  among  the  great  names 
of  the  world.  But  when  we  have  turned  aside  to 
the  study  of  old  Siena  and  Perugia  we  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  problems  of  deep  im¬ 
port,  which  would,  if  solved,  we  feel  sure,  shed 
light  upon  the  radiations  and  pervasive  effect, 
as  well  as  the  limitations  and  sorrows,  of  all 
genius.  While  Giotto  lives  in  the  minds  of  all, 
why  has  Duccio  remained  only  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  ?  This  is  one  of  the  leading  questions  of 
the  art  of  Central  Italy.  There  are  others  like  it. 

Mr.  Berenson  gives  his  understanding  of  the 
situation,  and  treats  with  rare  interpretative 
power,  the  rise  and  progress  of  Central  Italian 
art.  His  exposition  is  clear,  concise  and  helpful. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Duccio  embodied  many 
premonitions  of  the  coming  era,  the  author  de¬ 
clares  that  he  was  really  the  last  of  the  old  line 
instead  of  being  the  first  of  a  new  line  of  painters. 
Duccio’s  art  was  the  glow  of  a  sunset,  Giotto’s 
the  herald  of  a  dawn.  We  cannot  take  space  to 
follow  the  author  through  this  and  other  discus¬ 
sions.  Much  of  his  matter  is  helpful  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  all  art,  or  of  art  as  an  expression 
of  life.  The  classification  of  “Illustration”  and 
“Decoration,  ”  must  be  studied  to  be  understood, 
but  the  author’s  position  is  a  true  one.  His 
treatment  of  the  relation  of  pictorial  art  to  the 
mental  power  of  visualizing  is  extremely  sugges¬ 
tive.  Many  painters  are  estimated,  many  rela¬ 
tionships  are  evolved,  and  much  light  is  shed 
upon  the  whole  field  of  Italian  art.  Rarely  is  so 
much  of  value  in  criticism  found  in  so  little 
space.  The  author  has  a  clearness  of  thought 
which  shows  itself  in  almost  every  sentence. 

Song  Birds  and  Water  Fowl.  By  H.  E, 
Parkhurst.  Illustrated.  Charles  Bcribner’s 
Sons.  New  York:  SI. 50. 

The  author  of  “The  Birds’  Calendar”  can 
certainly  count  upon  a  hearing  from  the  lovers 
of  song  birds,  and  if  water  fowl  are  somewhat 
beyond  the  limit  of  their  special  sympathy,  they 
will  be  delighted  to  find  that  the  author’s  sug- 
gestiveness  is  not  lost  in  this  line  of  his  study. 
We  trembled  when  we  found  that  Mr.  Parkhurst 
was  to  quit  “The  Ramble”  of  Central  Park  in 
this  second  volume.  We  had  come  to  think  of 
him  as  the  perpetual  student  of  the  unsuspected 
bird  life  of  that  narrow  range.  The  revelation 
he  gave  us  there  led  us  to  feel  that  he  could,  if 
he  would,  show  us  still  greater  things  without 
stirring.  Possiblsi  he  may.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  he  has  gone  further  afield,  over  to  the 
swamps  of  Hackensack,  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  and  up  to  beautiful  Lake  George. 
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Hie  cuDoing  ia  Dot  lost,  hie  koowledge  of  bird 
character  and  diapoeitioo  still  rouses  us  from 
our  common  ideas  of  the  feathered  race,  and  his 
discussion  of  the  qualities  of  water  fowl  broadens 
us  unconsciously. 

Many  bird  books  are  issued  which  cannot  be 
read  a  second  time  with  any  satisfaction.  They 
are  exhausted  at  the  6rst  surrey.  If  they  are 
opened  again,  it  is  only  for  some  fact  which  is 
known  to  be  laid  down  in  them.  But  this  au¬ 
thor’s  two  volumes  contain  large  knowledge  of 
bird  life,  the  fine  results  of  observation,  given 
in  such  form  as  to  be  interesting  for  bird  lovers 
to  read  and  re-read.  Those  who  have  used  “The 
Birds’  Calendar,”  will  know  at  once  what  is 
meant  There  are  passages  of  rare  analysis,  sen¬ 
tences  containing  delicate  appreciations,  there 
are  estimates,  judgments,  hints,  inferences,  and 
harmonies  of  thought  which  appeal  to  the  mind 
over  and  over. 

While  this  second  book  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  come  to  us  as  the  other  did,  it  has 
i  ts  own  rare  appeal  and  makes  for  the  better  love 
of  the  varied  bird  life  about  us. 

A  Book  of  Old  English  Love  Songs.  With 
an  IntroductoD  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
and  an  Accompaniment  of  Decorative  Draw¬ 
ings  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  New  York:  82. 

Who  does  not  love  the  old  English  love  songs, 
and  want  to  keep  a  volume  of  them  close  at  hand 
to  pick  up  when  weary  of  the  terrible  practicality 
and  the  pressure  of  our  modern  life.  We  are 
glad  to  forget  the  latest  wonders  of  science  and 
all  the  serious  problems  of  reform  that  confront 
us  in  this  work  a  day  world,  and  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  company  of  these  old  poets  return  to  times 
when,  as  Mr.  Mabie  puts  it,  there  was  ”an  in¬ 
stinctive  joy  in  life;  a  joy  which  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  imagination,  became  a  kind  of 
rapture.”  ”A  frank  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  in  the  charms  of  women,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  honors,  in  pleasure  of  every  kind.  ”  This 
with  the  universal  knowledge  and  love  of  music 
that  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century  accounts 
according  to  this  able  critic  for  the  singing  note 
in  the  poetry  of  that  age.  The  publishers  have 
collected  the  beet  and  most  characteristic  of 
these  Elizabethan  Songs  and  set  them  quite 
charmingly.  Mr.  Edwards’s  drawings  are  very 
quaint,  in  the  style  of  old  time  wood  cuts,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  days  of  romance  and  chivalry  and 
harmonizirg  with  the  verses  they  accompany. 
Each  little  vignette  and  border  is  as  carefully 
finished  as  the  full  page  drawings.  The  book 
is  printed  on  antique  linen  paper  and  is  bound 
in  green  with  a  rich  design  in  gold  on  the  cover, 
and  an  effective  dash  of  red  to  lighten  it. 

In  Msmoriam.  Alfred  Tennyson,  With  a  Preface. 
By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Illustrated  by  Harry 
Penn.  Ford’s,  Howard  and  Hulbert.  New 
York :  Octavo,  Silk,  Gilt  Top,  Uncut  Edges, 
Boxed.  $3.50. 

Many  old  friends  are  appearing  for  this  holi. 
day  season  in  charming  new  editions,  but  none 
is  in  a  more  attractive  and  fitting  setting  than 
this  beautiful  poem,  that  would  have  made  its 
author  known  and  loved  of  all  the  English  read¬ 
ing  world  even  had  he  written  nothing  else. 
The  fine  appreciative  analysis  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s 
Preface  prepares  the  reader  to  see  new  beauties 
in  the  familiar  work  which  represents  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  the  poet’s  ripest  thought  and 
deepest  ekperience.  All  those  years  the  author 
was  seeking  comfort  for  the  lose  of  his  soul’s 
companion  and  the  expression  of  his  sorrow  has 
comforted  many  aching  hearts.  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
strikes  the  key-note  of  its  power  when  he  says, 
“In  Memoriam  is  a  dead  march.  But  it  is  a 
march  into  immortality”  Mr.  Penn  seems  to 
have  a  rare  gift  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
the  verses  he  wishes  to  illustrate,  and  has  adapted 
his  graceful  delicate  drawings  most  charmingly 
to  them.  The  publishers  have  spared  no  pains 
in  making  it  a  veritable  edition  de  luxe.  The 
rich  paper,  the  fine  topography,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  silk  binding  with  its  simple  gold  design 

11  contribute  to  the  perfecton  of  the  whole. 


The  Conception  of  God:  A  Philosophical  Dis¬ 
cussion  Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Divine 
Idea  as  a  Demonstrable  Reality.  By  Josiah 
Boyce,  Professor  in  Harvard  University; 
Joseph  LeConte  and  G.  H.  Howison,  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  University  of  California,  and 
Sidney  Eldward  Mezes,  Professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  New  York:  Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

This  is  the  first  in  projected  order,  second  in 
order  of  appearance,  of  the  proposed  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  Its  contents  are  a  discussion 
held  in  1895,  Professor  Royce  leading;  the  other 
participants  following  with  criticisms  and  con¬ 
tributions;  and  a  closing  paper  by  Professor 
Royce,  expanding  and  supplementing  his  other 
paper  and  replying  to  criticisms.  The  volume 
is  metaphysical,  the  argumentation  close;  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  by  no  means  a  book  for  the  lay¬ 
man. 

Professor  Royce’s  first  paper  is  intended  to 
prove  on  metaphysical  grounds  the  existence  of 
God.  And  by  God  the  author  means  “a  Being 
who  is  conceived  as  possessing  to  the  full  all 
logically  possible  knowledge,  insight  and  wis¬ 
dom.”  In  other  words  proof  of  the  fact  of  a 
being  called  God,  possessing  the  attribute  we 
call  omniscience,  is  what  is  undertaken. 

This  Omniscient  Being  would  be  one  who 
found  “by  virtue  of  an  all-embracing,  direct 
insight  into  hie  own  truth,  the  complete  an 
Bwer  to  every  question.”  The  proof— admitted 
by  his  critics  to  be  cogent— is  (briefly  as  we  can 
state  it)  that  every  detached  fragment  of  our 
own  experience — and  all  human  experience  is 
detached  and  fragmentary — implies  (or  involves?) 
an  absolute  experience  which  sums  up  all  expe¬ 
rience  as  His  own.  Who  is  related  to  human 
experience  “as  an  organic  whole  to  its  own  frag 
ments.  ”  Professor  Mezes  admits  the  cogency  of 
the  proof,  but  criticises  in  this  absolute  expe¬ 
rience  the  lack  of  (  ?  moral)  worth  and  dignity. 
Absoluteness  is  not  shown  compatible  with  good¬ 
ness.  ”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Goodness  re¬ 
quires  progress.  (But  may  we  predicate  prog 
resB  of  God  ?  Would  He  cot  in  that  case  have 
sometime  been  something  lees  than  God  ?  Is 
not  the  trouble  here  that  the  critic  is  confus¬ 
ing  God  and  His  world;  has  not  pantheism 
crept  in  all  unknown  to  the  disputants  ?) 

Professor  LeConte  says  little  by  way  of  criti-  | 
cism,  but  projects  his  own  method  of  proof. 
He  “assumes  the  immanence  of  Deity  in  Na 
ture. ”  (Is  here  more  pantheism  ?  Ihis  may 
or  may  not  be  the  meaning.  Wait  and  see. ) 
“Physical  and  chemical  forces”  are  “a  portion 
of  the  omnipresent  Divine  energy  in  a  diffused 
unindividuated  state.”  (This  looks  like  the 
“ism”  we  have  referred  to!  How  then  does 
Dr.  LeConte  save  himself?)  “Individuation  of 
this  energy  begins  with  life  to  complete  itself 
as  a  Moral  Person  in  man.”  “Thus  an  afflu¬ 
ence  from  a  Divine  Person  flows  downward  into 
Nature  (capital  N)  to  rise  again  by  evolution  to 
recognition  of,  and  communion  with,  its  own 
source.”  “God  is  not  only  necessary  to  us, 
but  we  also  to  him.  ”  Consequently  man’s  im¬ 
mortality  is  true,  in  order  to  complete  God’s  en¬ 
joyment  of  His  creation.  Immortality  is  a  fact, 
and  immortality  proves  God.  Our  personalities 
are  “as  it  were  separated  fragments  of  the  In¬ 
finite  Personality-  God.” 

Professor  Howison’s  contribution  is  the  most 
satisfactory  portion  of  the  reasoning.  He  puts 
his  finger  on  the  weak  point  in  Professor 
Boyce’s  argument— the  begging  of  the  question. 
The  premises  are  assumed.  To  reach  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  leader  in  the  debate  bas  assumed  bis 
own  omniscience.  Kant’s  criticism  is  still  valid. 

The  reply  of  Professor  Royce  to  bis  critics  is 
long  and  intricate.  His  real  argument  is  a  nep- 
reeentation  of  the  ontological  argument,  not 
however  in  Anselmic  form.  If  he  escapes  pan¬ 
theism,  it  is  by  a  very  close  margin,  especially 
when  he  uses  the  term  “experience”  of  the 
Divine  Being. 


Songs  of  Libebtt  and  Otheb  Poems.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  Underwood  Johnson,  fncluding  Para- 
hrases  from  the  Servian  After  Translations 
y  Nikola  Tesla,  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
Him  on  Servian  Poetry.  New  York:  The 
Century  Clompany.  $1. 

This  dainty  little  volume  of  107  pages  is  bound 
in  pale  green  and  gold  uniformly  with  “The 
Winter  Hour  and  Other  Poems,”  by  the  same 
author.  The  foremost  place  is  given  to  an 
“Apostrophe  to  Greece,”  which  is  inscribed 
to  the  Greek  people  on  the  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  their  independence,  and  to  a  “Song 
of  the  Modern  Greeks.”  The  Servian  poems 
with  the  interesting  prefatory  note  by  Mr. 
Tesla,  fill  almost  forty  pages,  and  are  character¬ 
ized  by  the  vigor  and  fervor  of  a  patriotic  soul. 
Strength  and  culture  are  found  throughout  the 
volume.  In  some  lines  these  two  elements  are 
softened  into  a  very  gracious  sweetness  notably 
in  the  “Farewell  to  Italy”  : 

•’  We  linaered  at  Homo  d'Ossola— 

Like  a  last,  reluctant  guest— 

Where  the  gray-green  tide  of  Italy 
Flows  up  to  a  snowy  crest. 

“  The  world  from  that  Alpine  shoulder 
Yearns  toward  the  Lombard  plain— 

The  hearts  that  come,  with  rapture. 

The  hearts  that  go,  with  pain.” 

The  close  of  this  poem  has  a  touch  of  pathos 
in  it.  There  is  a  note  of  reality  in  all  the 
poems,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  gifted 
author  can  find  no  true  utterance  till  that  note 
be  struck  in  bis  spirit.  This  limitation  in  poet 
or  sage  pleases  us.  Songs  and  orations  abound. 
But  not  all  are  born  from  a  genuine  sense  of  life, 
quickened  by  the  inspiring  touch  of  reality. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a  poet  of  the  real  and  true  in 
sentiment  or  reflection. 

Dreams  in  Homespun.  By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 
Author  of  Back  Country  Poems,  Whiffs  from 
Wild  Meadows.  'Lee  and  Shepard.  Boston: 
$1.50. 

The  brotherhood  of  humorous  poets  is  growing 
and  we  are  glad  for  them.  They  teach  us 
philosophy  in  a  delightful  way,  they  cut  up  our 
faults  with  a  knife  so  keen  that  we  admire  and 
are  still,  they  explode  our  pretences  with  smoke¬ 
less  powder  leaving  no  unpleasant  odor.  They 
do  all  the  tricks  with  our  feelings,  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  song  and  seem  never  to  tire, 
never  to  strain  a  muscle,  miss  a  meal  or  lose  a 
minute’s  sleep.  Blessed  fraternity  I  Longlife 
and  much  riches  to  them  all !  Foss  is  one  of 
them.  He  rings  true  and  rarely  sounds  a  false 
note.  There  is  much  variety  and  of  course  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  popular,  taking  excellence  in  his 
songs.  But  they  are  all  good.  He  does  not 
sound  so  deep  as  Field,  nor  even  so  high  as 
Riley,  nor  strike  so  wide  as  Harte.  But  be 
touches  the  keys  of  all  these,  and  sounds  some 
of  his  own,  and  there  are  times  and  themes 
that  will  go  on  singing  and  ringing  when  his 
sprightly  wit  bas  passed  on. 

The  King  of  the  Broncos,  and  Other  Stories 
of  New  Mexico.  By  Charles  F.  Lummis. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $1.25. 

These  sketches  are  not  new  to  the  types,  for 
they  have,  most  of  them  certainly  been  read 
separately ;  yet  they  fully  merit  the  collection 
and  coronation  here  given.  The  writer  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  style  and  a  master  of  the  horse  as  he  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  splendid  type  found  wild,  or  as  a 
native  herd  in  the  mesas  of  our  south westein 
States.  There  is  a  vim  and  go  in  the  tell  ng  of 
these  tales  which  speaks  to  the  popular  heart 
even  when  it  has  never  responded  to  the  touch 
of  the  saddle  or  the  thrill  of  a  free  rein  in  a 
race  for  life  or  for  pure  sport.  The  gifts  of  men 
are  much  alike;  some  are  in  embryo,and  though 
never  developed  into  action,  are  never  passive 
when  the  master  spirit  moves  above  them.  Sea 
tales  are  relished  by  men  and  women  who  never 
trod  a  deck  or  even  the  sands  of  the  shore ;  and 
to  those  who  never  bad  a  horse,  as  to  those  who 
shall  ride  horseless  cars  and  carriages  all  the 
remnant  of  the  years,  the  call  to  admire  his 
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traits,  hia  powers  and  his  deeds  will  be  like 
“boots  and  saddles”  from  the  bugle.  Mr.  Lum- 
mis  dedicates  bis  book  to  “a  better  man,  my 
father,”  which  is  the  same  commendation  with 
his  manifest  love  for  the  horse.  A  fine  man 
only  can  do  entire  justice  to  a  fine  horse.  As  a 
civilizer,  the  horse  has  not  yet  played  out  his 
role.  But  a  man  who  recognizes  the  paternal 
virtues  and  loves  good  horsemanship,  has  his 
claims  on  our  confidence  quite  independent  of 
that  put  into  his  book. 

The  Growth  op  the  Kingdom  op  God.  By 
Sidney  L.  Gulick,  M.A.,  Missionary  of  the 
A.  B.  O.  F.  M.  in  Japan.  Fleming  H. 
Re  veil  Company.  91.50. 

“The  germ  of  the  book  is  an  address  to  an 
audience  of  wide  awake  Japanese  young  men.” 
It  will  commend  itself  to  thoughtful,  earnest 
men  of  any  nation  as  a  most  valuable  missionary 
paper.  The  statistician  is  the  bane  of  the  senti¬ 
mentalist,  but  he  holds  on  while  the  sentimental 
rhapsodist  fiuctuates  and  expires.  The  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  splendid  fact  and 
witnesses  to  the  vitality  of  our  faith,  its  con¬ 
quering  power  over  all  forms  of  unbelief  and 
its  certainty  of  gaining  the  world  at  last  Mr. 
Gulick  traces  it  through  history  and  up  to  now. 
The  survey  is  calm,  patient,  thoroughly  honest, 
and  quietly  assured.  No  man  can  follow  him 
without  being  his  friend  and  feeling  his  confi¬ 
dence.  But  the  special  service  of  such  a  book 
now,  is  to  puncture  the  bubble  of  sentimental 
'  mysticism  that  is  fioated  over  the  heads  of  men, 
as  a  pressage  of  something  wonderful  about  to 
come  of  a  sudden  to  interrupt  the  current  of 
human  events  and  Christian  work  with  a  cata¬ 
clysm  of  conversion.  The  “sixty  day  theory  of 
missions”  is  a  threat  of  collapse.  The  “salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world  by  a  crisis,”  is  a  pretence 
that  will  do  infinite  harm  if  indulged.  The 
work  of  a  patient  missionary  is  worth  more  every 
day  than  the  harangues  of  a  year  of  procrasti¬ 
nating  jubilee. 

Persia  ;  Western  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Wilson.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sunday- 
^hool  Work.  Philadelphia.  91.25. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Wilson's  first  book  has 
doubtless  given  birth  to  this.  As  a  history 
it  is  somewhat  confused  and  confusing;  but  as 
a  picture  of  mission  life  and  work  it  is  vivid 
and  in  parts  vigorous  and  inspiriting.  The 
fault  is  the  introduction  of  papers,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  that  on  Medical  Missions,  and  three  or 
four  others,  quite  out  of  date,  that  give  the 
unpleasant  impression  of  padding  out.  The 
Persian  field  has  had  a  charm  of  its  own  for 
many  years.  Dr.  Grant’s  book  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Nestorians  was  classic  missionary  literature 
for  two  generations.  If  this  book  falls  below 
that  standard  it  may  not  be  surprising.  But  a 
really  up-to-date  book  on  Persia  as  a  mission 
field  would  command  interest  and  universal  at¬ 
tention.  We  think  that  book  is  yet  to  be  written. 

The  Early  Life  of  Our  Lord.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Brough,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  91.75. 

This  is  not  a  “life”  of  Christ,  but  a  series  of 
pictures.  The  child  Jesus  is  shown  us  from  his 
birth  to  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  under 
such  titles  as  Home,  Childhood,  First  Lessons, 
School,  Recreations,  Food,  Religious  Duties, 
Work,  Society,  The  Province,  Infiuences.  The 
style  is  easy  and  fiowing,  simple  without  being 
colloquial,  lucid  and  strong.  The  spirit  is  rev¬ 
erent,  sane,  serene  in  faith  and  trust,  yet  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  human  Jesus  as  of  any  other  Jewish 
child  of  that  day.  To  dispel  the  “mere 
shadow  of  a  man,”  which  the  supernatural 
Christ  too  often  becomes,  to  give  us  the  true 
conception  of  our  Lord  as  dwelling  among  us 
and  taking  the  full  responsibilities  of  manhood, 
so  that  when  He  faced  the  two  mysteries  of  life 
and  of  death.  He  might  do  so  for  us  all,  and 
come  so  close  that  we  might  taae  His  human 
hand  and  cry,  “My  Lord  and  my  God  I”  Thii 


book  in  well  fitted  and  furnished.  It  is  a  con- ' 
tribution  to  be  welcomed  and  to  pnt  such  a  book 
into  the  hands  of  a  thoughtul  child  or  adult  is 
to  render  them  a  service.  We  need  now  to  real¬ 
ize  more  fully  than  ever  before,  the  naturalness 
of  the  supernatural  life.  Here  is  a  help. 

Evangeline.  A  Tale  of  Acadia.  By  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  Illustrations 
by  Violet  Oakley  and  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  Boston. 
92.50. 

The  processes  of  reproducing  illustrations  In. 
color  are  attaining  such  perfection  that  publish¬ 
ers  can  add  a  new  charm  to  their  holiday  edi-. 
tions,  an  excellent  example  of  which  we  find  ini 
the  volume  before  us.  The  two  ladies  who  have 
made  the  charming  drawings  were  fortunate  in| 
being  pupils  of  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  one  of  our 
most  successful  illustrators,  and  he  writes  a 
delightful  Note  to  introduce  their  work,  but 
their  drawings  are  pleasing  enough  to  stand  on 
their  own  merits  and  they  make  the  picturesque 
scenes  of  Acadia  more  real  to  the  reader  of  the 
poem.  Miss  Alice  Longfellow’s  Introduction 
adds  to  the  reader’s  interest,  giving  again  the 
history  of  the  writing  of  the  poem  with  pleasant 
impressions  of  her  father’s  personality.  The 
work  is  beautifully  printed  as  everything  that 
comes  from  the  Riverside  Press  and  the  plain 
red  linen  binding  with  its  simple  gold  lettering 
is  very  attractive.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this 
popular  poem  in  such  a  charmng  setting. 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  Far  North.  By  P.  C. 
Asbjorosen.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  H.  L.  Brcekstad  With  Ninety-five 
Illustrations  by  E  Werenskeold,  T.  Kittel- 
sen  and  O.  Bniding.  New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  and  Son. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  these  fairy  tales, 
the  rare  charm  of  simplicity,  the  utter  absence 
of  subjectivity.  They  are  in  the  true  old  folk 
lore  style,  the  style  which  beet  appeals  to  the 
child  and  the  child-lrke — the  simple  diction,  the 
limited  vocabulary,  the  frequent  repetitions,  the 
slow  progress  of  thought.  There  is  not  nearly 
so  much  poetry  in  these  tales  from  the  far  North 
as  in  the  tales  that  have  come  to  us  by  way  of 
Germany  and  the  Slavonian  countries,  but  there 
is  that  close  touch  with  nature,  that  more 
elemental  feeling,  which  show  them  to  be  of  an 
older  type,  to  have  come  more  directly  from  the 
heart  of  the  people  than  the  more  imaginative 
and  more  highly  wrought  stories  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar.  These  are  just  the  stories  for 
little  children.  In  the  beautifully  simple  Eng 
lish  in  which  the  translator  has  been  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  very  feeling  as  well  as  the  very  diction 
of  the  original,  there  is  not  need  for  the  change 
of  a  word  to  bring  it  down  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  youngest  child.  All  the  more  is  it 
to  be  regretted  that  the  illustrations  are  not 
always  such  as  would  be  good  for  the  little  ones 
to  see.  Remarkably  well  conceived  they  are, 
and  strongly  executed,  but  they  are  often  so 
grotesque  as  to  be  horrible  to  a  little  child, 
whose  imagination  is  far  more  sensitive  than 
most  grown  ups  realize.  There  are  pictures  here 
that  would  keep  many  a  child  sleepless  half  the 
night  and  a  prey  to  torturing  dreams  the  other 
half.  And  yet  these  are  the  pictures  that  per 
haps  most  truly  produce  the  old  ideas  of  what 
trolls  and  gnomes  are  like,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  mental 
processes  of  primitive  peoples.  But  horrible 
pictures,  however  true,  have  no  place  in  a  book 
for  children.  With  this  exception — and  it  is  so 
serious  an  objection  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive 
— the  book  may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  satisfactory  books  of  fairy 
tales  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  long  day. 

The  Second  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes  Set  to  j 
Music.  By  Joseph  Moorat  and  Pictured  by  | 
Paul  Woodroffe.  George  Allen.  London : 
Imported  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
92. 

This  is  one  of  the  quaintest  of  the  children’s 
books.  As  one  first  opens  it  and  sees  the  amus- 1 


ing  wood  cuts,  it  would  be  easy  to  believe  that 
the  volume  itself  dated  back  one  or  two  hundred 
years.  The  cat  has  the  fiddle  and  the  cow  is 
jumping  over  the  moon  exactly  as  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  have  always  imagined  them,  the  Old  Lady 
is  riding  the  white  horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 
the  Knave  cf  Hearts  is  bringing  back  the  stolen 
tarts,  and  the  little  pigs  are  going  to  market  in 
moat  attractive  manner.  The  words,  the  music 
and  the  drawings  seem  to  belong  together,  and 
the  cover  with  its  conventional  trees  and  pea¬ 
cocks  is  all  in  harmony.  We  predict  that  the 
little  people  who  find  this  book  alongside  their 
stockings,  it  is  too  large  to  go  in,  will  spend 
many  happy  hours  over  it. 

A  Hno  IN  Homespun.  By  William  E.  Barton. 

Boston :  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company. 

91.60. 

The  author  of  “A  Hero  in  Homespun”  has 
added  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  characters  introduced 
are  taken  from  the  Sturdy  Mountain  Whites  of 
Blast  Tennessee,  who  suffered  trials,  privations, 
losses  and  even  death  itself  in  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  were  pillaged  and 


From  A  Hbbo  in  Hombspuh. 

Lampaon,  Wolfle  A  Oo. 

plundered  by  roving  bands  of  scouts  and  guer¬ 
rillas  from  both  armies. 

The  story  is  a  thrilling  one  and  is  told  in  the 
language  of  these  plain  people  among  whom  the 
author  lived  for  many  years.  The  bravery  of 
the  mothers,  daughters  and  sweethearts  of  these 
Mountaineers  during  the  four  years  of  bitter 
strife  was  never  surpassed,  even  by  Spartan 
women,  and  the  story  should  be  read  by  young 
and  old.  It  will  arouse  a  patriotic  spirit  of 
devotion  to  their  country,  in  the  young  hearts 
that  have  not  experienced  the  agony  of  those 
bitter  years,  and  will  revive  buried  memories  of 
thrilling  episodes  in  the  hearts  of  the  survivors 
of  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Eunice  and  Cricket.  By  Elizabeth  Westyn 
Timlow.  Published  by  Estes  and  Lauriat. 
Boston:  1897.  Illustrated.  91. 

Those  who  knew  Eunice  and  Cricket  in 
“Cricket”  and  “Cricket  at  the  Seashore,”  will 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  these  attractive  and  amusing  sisters,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  their  large  family.  A  more 
delightful  family  could  not  be  found,  from  the 
very  wise  father  and  mother  down  to  the  baby 
Keqneth,  including  the.  freshman  brother  at 
college,  the  big  sister,  the  little  twins  and  the 
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goat.  Elizabeth  Westyn  Timlow  is  to  be  con 
gratulated  upon  the  very  natural  and  amusing 
manner  in  which  she  has  drawn  her  little  hero 
ioas  and  told  of  their  often  absurd  haps  and 
mishaps.  The  book  is  full  of  young  life,  re 
freshing  and  healthy  in  tone,  and  is  sure  to 
commend  itself  to  youthful  readers  and  to  those 
who  love  children  and  their  doings. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  new  series  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Course  shows  a  marked  and  yet  thorougly  con 
sistent  advance  in  the  development  of  the  idee 
which  underlies  this  system  of  Bible  study. 
The  lessons  for  next  year  are  to  be  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  “Heroes”  of  Hebrew  history 
fumishing  the  material  for  a  biographical  course 
admirably  adapted  to  foster  that  method  of  actual 
study  of  the  Bible  (not  of  Lesson  Helps),  of 
which  this  system  has  from  the  first  been  the 
advocate.  The  important  advance  made  is  in 
the  matter  of  grading.  It  has  been  and  still  is 
the  principle  of  the  originator  of  this  system 
that  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  which  is  suited 
to  the  study  of  pupils  of  one  age  or  degree  of  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  not  for  those  of  another ;  that 
therefore  a  uniform  series  of  lessons  for  children 
of  all  ages,  however  convenient  for  Superinten¬ 
dents  and  publishers,  is  not  the  ideal  system, 
that  it  must  ever  be  maintained  at  the  cost  o 
much  that  is  important  to  the  learner.  Yet 
that  there  are  certain  advantages  in  a  uniform 
Isason  neither  he  nor  any  one  would  deny.  The 
problem  has  been  to  preserve  what  is  good  in 
the  uniform  idea  and  yet  retain  none  of  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  This  problem  appears  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  solved  in  the  present  biographical  seriev 
which  gives  the  same  general  subject  in  sevei 
different  grades  while  not  giving  the  samt^ 
Scripture  portion  for  the  study  of  all.  In  the 
Children’s  Course  there  are  three  grades  of  lee 
eons  in  Old  Testament  Heroes,  the  beautiful, 
meaningful  Bible  stories  about  Abraham,  Isaac. 
Jacob,  Joseph,  and  the  others,  down  to  Nehe- 
miah.  Fur  the  main  school  there  are  also  three 
courses  on  the  great  men  of  Israel,  the  general 
subjects  being  the  same,  but  the  passages  being 
so  studied  as  to  bring  out  the  relations  of  these 
men  to  their  surroundings  and  the  historical 
and  religious  meaning  of  their  lives.  In  the 
seventh  or  Bible  Class  grade  the  same  general 
subjects  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
doctrine  under  the  title,  Old  Testament  Teach¬ 
ings.  The  fundamental  ideas  are  pretty  care 
fully  wrought  out  in  each  grade.  The  Quarter 
lies  (the  little  children  have  illustrated  cards, 
not  Quarterlies),  do  not  supersede  the  use  of  th( 
Bible,  but  at  once  compel  it  and  make  it  practi 
cable.  They  are  fully  illustrated,  especially  in 
the  lice  of  Elgyptian  art.  The  illustrations  on 
the  children’s  cards  are  in  the  best  style  of  out 
line  drawing  and  are  meant  to  be  colored  by  the 
children.  The  Evangelist  expositions  for  nex 
year  will  be  of  the  advanced  grade  for  the  main 
school,  the  Great  Men  of'Israel.  (Bible  Stud\ 
Publishing  Company,  Boston.) 

The  Oreat  Secret,  by  Dr.  Francis  E  Clark,  if 
of  course  written  for  Christian  Endeavorers,  ani' 
is  a  helpful  little  book.  Its  chief  object  being 
to  teach  the  necessity  of  doing  the  Lord’s  work 
in  a  practical  common  sense  way.  A  young 
Christian  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  as  well  ae 
for  the  glory  of  bis  Master’s  cause,  needs  tbii- 
gift  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  “uc 
common  sense,”  to  balance  and  steady  him,  and 
we  hope  many  young  Endeavorers  will  read  this 
book  and  have  the  benefit  of  its  practical  sug¬ 
gestions.  (Publishing  Department  of  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston  and 
Chicago.  30  cents. ) 

Dr.  Clark  has  been  ably  assisted  by  his  wife 
in  preparing  another  helpful  book  for  his  be 
loved  young  Endeavorers,  for  it  is  Mrs.  Clark 
who  has  compiled  A  Daily  Message  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavorers,  “A  Book  for  the  Quiet 


Hour,  For  the  Prayer  Meeting  and  For  the 
Birthday.”  How  well  fitted  she  is  for  her  task 
all  know  who  have  followed  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  movement  from  its  inception  and,  have 
seen  how  identified  she  has  been  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  each  step  of  the  work.  As  he  says  in  his 
Introduction,  “She  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  first 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  she  knows  what 
helps  Endeavorers  need  for  the  prayer  meetings, 
and  what  quotations  will  quicken,  ennoble  and 
interest.”  The  selections  are  the  result  of  years 
of  careful  reading  and  culling  and  are  chosen 
and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  prayer 
meeting  topics  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  year 
She  has  also  contrived  to  bring  all  quotations  on 
the  same  general  subject  into  the  same  part  of 
the  book  which  with  the  careful  index  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  will  enable  the  reader  to  turn 
quickly  to  any  desired  selection.  There  is  a 
full  page  illustration  for  each  month  mostly  re¬ 
productions  from  well  known  paintings,  and  the 
book  is  well  printed,  tastefully  bound  and  put  up 
in  a  box  making  an  attractive  as  well  as  a  help¬ 
ful  gift  for  this  holiday  season.  (United  Society 
)f  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

n.) 

Songs  of  Rest,  edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll ; 
new  edition.  These  poems,  over  one  hundred  in 
number,  are  largely  by  English  writers  and  are 
designed  to  comfort  the  dying,  the  bereaved, 
the  sick  and  anxious.  The  short  dozen  poems 
from  our  poets  include  such  well  known  favor¬ 
ites  as  Lanier’s  “Into  the  Woods,”  Mrs.  Sang- 
ster’s  “Are  the  Children  at  Home?”  Whittier’s 
“Angel  of  Patience.”  There  is  one  each  from 
Howells,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps  Ward,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
T.  Whitney  and  D.  Gilmour.  Eight  are  by 
Christina  Rossetti.  Most  of  the  selections  are 
fine,  but  George  MacDonald’s  “The  Girl  that 
ost  Things,  ”  and  several  others  arouse  one’s 
isapproval.  The  following  stanza  is  one  of 
iree  given  as  a  preface.  Is  it  by  Dr.  Nicoll  ? 

They  all  were  looking  for  a  king 
To  slay  their  foes  and  lift  them  high: 

Thon  cam'st  a  little  baby  thing 
That  made  a  woman  cry 

I  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1. 75. ) 

Poetical  Sermons',  Including  the  Ballad  of 
l^lymouth  Club,  by  William  E.  Davenport,  is  a 
>  illection  of  bright,  fresh,  wholesome  poems, 
i  ospired  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  with 
i:onsiderable  daring  in  thought  and  in  versifi 
nation.  We  were  better  pleased  with  lees  of  the 
'ast,  which  has  much  of  the  Walt  Whitman  lit¬ 
erary  and  egotistic  bravado.  Indeed  why  a 
given  number  of  prose  sentences  of  lengths  vary 
ing  from  one  line  to  four  or  six,  should  be  labeled 
i)oetry  one  hardly  knows,  unless  one  be  a  sort  of 
Ossian— which  the  author  is  not  What  is  the 
poetry  or  genius  in  this  rhapsody  on  Whitman? 
“A  deck  hand  with  the  deck  hands;  with  rail- 
oad  men  a  railroad  man;  among  repoiters,  a 
reporter;  a  farmer  on  the  farm;  with  clerks  a 
■lerk  himself!”  Let’s  call  the  Tribune’s  edi- 
nrials  poems,  and  Wanamaker’s  advertisements 
in  Idyll!  One  who  can  write  the  breezy,  brave 
lines  we  find  scattered  through  the  book,  and 
;an  write  such  good  prose  as  “Nicodemus 
D  D.,”  should  be  above  this  nonsense.  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50.) 

“A  Book  of  Essays  in  Profitable  Idleness,” 
is  the  well  chosen  sub-title  of  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke’s  delightful  Little  Rivers.  And  certainly 
it  would  be  bard  to  find  a  more  profitable  and 
restful  way  to  spend  a  wintef  evening  than  to 
sit  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fireside  and  follow  in 
these  pages  the  idlings  of  this  charming  writer, 
who  carries  you  with  him  in  his  search  for  “old 
fashioned  fishing,  and  just  a  day  in  Nature’s 
heart,  ”  far  from  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  the  city, 
into  green  valleys,  under  the  shadow  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  hills,  and  along  the  babbling  streams. 
When  at  last  you  are  recalled  to  the  busy  every 
day  round,  you  will  come  refreshed  and  strength¬ 
ened  and  with  a  broader  outlook.  Those  who 


already  know  and  love  this  book  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  publishers  for  reprinting  it  in  this 
smaller  form  as  one  of  the  “Cameo  Edition.” 
with  an  etching  of  the  author  by  G.  Mercier 
for  the  frontispiece.  ($1.25. ) 

In  the  same  convenient  form  the  publishers 
have  reprinted  another  volume  of  essays  by  the 
same  charming  author.  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson. 
The  fresh  interest  which  has  been  aroused  in 
everything  connected  with  this  poet  and  his 
work  by  the  publication  of  Hallam  Tennyson’s 
Life  and  Letters  of  his  distinguished  father  will 
induce  many  to  re-read  hie  masterpieces  and 
they  will  be  grateful  for  the  thoughtful  words 
of  such  a  discriminating  critic  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
with  hie  rare  gift  for  entering  into  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  poet  and  making  “A  Volume  of 
Essays  in  Vital  Criticism.”  These  papers  first 
collected  and  published  eight  years  ago  have 
now  been  carefully  revised  and  a  chapter  on  “In 
Memoriam,  ”  added  with  a  full  bibliography. 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  $1.25.) 

The  array  of  titles  following  the  author’s  name, 
George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  pro¬ 
duces  an  expectant  state  of  mind  in  the  reader 
of  The  Lady  Ecclesia,  but  at  the  finish  of  the 
'  reading  one  feels  that  the  quarry  has  eluded  the 
hunter.  The  conflict  of  the  man  Christ  and 
hie  apostles  with  the  pestilence  of  sin  and  the 
change  of  the  church  from  Judaism  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  given  in  allegorical  form,  but  unless 
an  allegory  is  very  perfectly  conceived  and  car¬ 
ried  out,  it  fails  to  interest  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  Dr.  Matheson  would  have  held  the 
attention  better  had  be  used  the  simple  didactic 
form.  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.75.) 

The  set  of  Little  Masterpieces,  edited  by  Bliss 
Perry,  makes  a  most  attractive  gift.  There  are 
three  small  volumes  devoted  to  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing.  Eldgar  Allen  Poe  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
respectively,  standing  in  a  neat  little  birch 
bark  box.  The  editor  has  chosen  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  short  stories  of  the  three 
representative  American  writers,  prefacing  each 
book  with  a  good  portrait  of  the  author  and  a 
critical  introduction  of  his  own.  They  are 
neatly  bound  in  cloth  for  30  cents  a  volume,  or 
can  be  had  in  full  leather  for  60  cents  apiece. 
(Doubleday  and  McClure,  New  York. ) 

The  same  firm  have  issued  a  series  of  Tales 
From  McClure's,  in  uniform  size  and  binding 
and  in  a  similar  box.  The  four  volumes  entitled 
“Tales  of  Romance,”  “Tales  of  Adventure,” 
“Tales  of  Humor, ”  and  “Tales  of  the  West,” 
are  very  delightful  little  books  to  |)i(-k  up  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  diversion.  Amimg  the 
authors  we  find  the  names  of  Octave  Thanet, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Robert  Barr,  James 
Harvey  Smith  and  E.  V.  Wilson.  They  are  all 
illustrated  and  very  well  printed  on  good  paper 
and  are  25  cents  each  in  cloth  and  50  cents  in 
full  leather.  (Doubleday  and  McClure.) 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison’s  Son  of  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion,  follows  on  our  table.  Professor  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  Hugh  Wynne,  and  Dr.  McCook’s  The  Lati- 
mers;  indeed  both  she  and  Dr.  McCook  have 
laid  hold  of  ‘  Mad  Ann,”  with  an  interval  of 
twenty  years  and  made  her  as  “Ann  Bailey” 
in  1774,  and  “Ann  Trotter”  in  1794,  act  char¬ 
acteristic  parte  in  their  stories.  In  all  three, 
several  historic  characters  alike  appear,  some¬ 
times  so  presented  as  to  render  the  portraiture 
a  contrast,  or  comparisons  involuntary.  Yet 
each  has  a  distinct  field  and  there  is  only  a 
community  of  mind  aud  taste  to  be  specially 
noted.  Mrs.  Harrison  has  had  a  hold  on  our 
sympathies  for  so  long  as  a  daughter  of  the 
Old  Dominion  who  loved  and  suffered  for  the 
South,  and  yet  is  loyal  to  the  whole  country, 
and  as  the  revealer  of  the  secrets  of  the  war- 
songs  of  the  Confederate  armies,  that  she  will 
have  a  ready  hearing  whenever  she  speaks  or 
sings.  Her  pride  in  Virginia  has  led  to  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  men  and  manners  of  Colonial 
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timee;  we  think  the  “Foythrea”  estate  and 
jplendor  a  little  highly  colored  in  a  history  tale. 
But  the  manifest  enthusiasm  for  the  old  fami¬ 
lies  and  the  zeet  with  which  they  are  presented, 
are  quite  irresistable,  and  we  float  along  through 
the  display  with  content.  The  description  of 
the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  by  a  late  historian 
rather  than  as  “Ralffe”  saw  it,  is  a  [blemish, 
and  the  speech  of  Logan  as  boys  have  declaimed 
it  for  near  a  century,  falls  pretty  flat.  That  is, 
however,  a  matter  of  taste  in  which  many  will 
disagree.  (Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company. ) 

No  writer  keeps  to  a  limited  Held  more  truly 
than  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  who  gives  us 
77ie  Yonng  Mountaineers,  a  volume  of  ten  short 
stories  calculated  to  reveal  some  of  the  inherent 
manliness  found  in  the  boys  and  men  of  the  nar~ 
row  valleys  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
motives  are  drawn  from  some  of  the  simple  super¬ 
stitions,  misunderstandings,  and  calamities 
characteristic  of  the  region.  The  sketching  of 
nature  is  broad  but  effective,  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  author  gives  not  only  a  location 
but  an  atmosphere  to  her  scenery.  These 
sketches  are  not  the  strongest  of  her  work,  in 
fact,  some  of  them  are  weak.  “  ’Way  down  in 
Poor  Valley,”  is  one  of  the  best  and  touches  us 
with  the  manly  renunciation  of  the  poor  boy. 
The  author’s  material  is  found  in  the  radical 
human  elements,  which  she  knows  so  well  how 
to  And  and  use.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston.  11. 50. ) 

Elementary  Jane,  by  Richard  Pryce,  is  a 
study  of  a  true  woman’s  heart,  and  an  equally 
true  manly  love  for  a  true  woman,  in  the  walks 
of^ondon  life  where  such  things  show  by  con¬ 
trast  and  are  by  most  unsuspected.  The  scene 
is  no  looser  Belgravia,  nor  yet  is  it  Toynbee 
Hall ;  but  in  the  music  hall  and  variety  show. 
The  tragedy,  for  such  it  is,  is  not  revolting  nor 
unnatural,  but  simple  and  very  sad  as  “might 
have  beens”  often  are  in  this  life  where  the  best 
of  us  go  blindfold  toward  a  crisis  half  feared, 
though  stoutly  desired.  Mr.  Pryce  writes  well, 
thinks  clearly,  analyses  with  insight  and  depicts 
with  power.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.00.) 

After  our  Centennial  celebrations,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Johnson  Runk  spent  some  time  at  Cold 
Spring  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  wrote 
Washington,  An  Epic  Poem,  which  is  now 
published.  The  introduction  and  the  notes  fur¬ 
nish  a  fair  outline  of  the  life  of  our  flrst  great 
soldier  and  a  sketch  of  the  scenes,  incidents 
and  suggestions  of  the  great  war.  The  versifi¬ 
cation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  the 
rhymed  couplet  which  becomes  rather  wearying 
and  is  not  always  perfect ;  occasionally  a  little 
grotesque.  The  writer  is  an  enthusiast  for  coun¬ 
try  and  has  done  his  best  to  give  us  another 
“Culumbiad.  ”  But  Barlow  is  no  longer  here  to 
dispute  hie  laurels.  (Q.  P.  Putnam’s  8ons. ) 

Another  missionary  book  entitlted.  The  Picket 
Line  of  Missions,  is  made  up  of  enthusiastic 
and  stirring  sketches  of  frontier  missionaries, 

ith  an  introduction  by  Bishop  Ninde.  The 
book  is  intended  for  the  reading  course  of  Ep- 
worth  Leaguers,  and  treats  of  some  characters 
of  special  interest  to  Methodists.  But  it  is 
broader  than  any  one  school  of  workers,  since  it 
contains  sketches  of  Livingston  and  Macaay,  the 
heroes  of  Africa.  As  biographies  the  sketches 
are  very  slight,  but  have  a  value  in  their  brevity 
and  directness.  They  are  written  by  well-known 
missionary  authorities.  (Eaton  and  Mains,  New 
York.  90  cents) 

Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Dickson,  the  author  of  The 
Truth  That  Saves,  tells  us  that  “Every  truth, 
like  every  seed,  is  a  truth  after  his  kind.”  It 
has  something  distinctive  and  peculiar,  both  in 
itself  and  in  its  sphere,  and  in  its  action,  and 
to  distinguish  between  these  is,  according  to  the 
apostle’s  declaration,  “rightly  to  divide  the 
work  of  truth.”  To  show  how  to  present  truth 
With  power,  and  as  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 


so  that  it  may  prove  “the  truth  that  saves,”  to 
the  hearer,  is  the  aim  of  this  author.  Those 
who  desire  to  do  good  work  in  the  Spiritual 
Harvest  will  find  the  book  helpful.  (American 
Tract  Society,  New  York.  60  cents. ) 

Oliver  Optic’s  stories  are  always  welcomed  by 
the  boys  and  those  who  have  read  the  first  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  series  of  six  entitled,  “The  Blue 
and  the  Gray  On  Land,”  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  fifth  and  last  but  one  of  the  set,  has 
appeared.  At  the  Front  is  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  the  “Riverlawn  Regiment,”  from 
the  formation  of  the  two  companies  as  a  squad¬ 
ron  in  which  it  rendered  its  first  service  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  until  here  it  becomes 
a  full  cavalry  regiment  of  twelve  companies, 
with  three  battalions,  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  three  majors.  The  adventures  are 
many  and  the  reader’s  interest  is  held  to  the 
end.  (Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston.  $1.50.) 


Another  book  which  has  just  come  from  the  same 
facile  pen  is  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  “All- 
Over-the- World-Library,  ”  which  was  begun 
five  years  ago.  As  Mr.  Adams  had  within  the 
last  year  completed  a  journey  around  the  world, 
he  had  much  fresh  material  to  add  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  this  volume,  and  in  Pacific  Shores,  or 
Adventures  In  Eastern  Seas,  the  hero,  Louis 
Belgrave,  makes  a  prolonged  stay  in  Japan  and 
visits  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Fiji 
Islands.  In  the  last  chapter  he  is  brought 
safely  home,  much  matured  and  developed  by 
his  five  years  of  travel  and  adventure  and  the 
knowledge  gained  of  peoples  and  strange  lands. 
He  is  thus  well  equipped  for  the  earnest  work  of 
his  life.  The  red  cover  of  the  book  has  a  good  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  “Guardian  Mother,”  Louis’s 
fine  yacht  that  has  safely  borne  the  travellers 
over  all  the  foreign  seas.  (Lee  and  Shepard, 
Boston.  $1.25.) 


The  eighteenth  edition  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mac- 
Kellar’s  American  Printer,  issued  by  the  Type 
Founding  firm  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  has 
so  long  been  the  head,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
book  making,  both  mechanical  and  editorial. 
It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  printing,  both  as  an  art 
and  as  a  development  of  the  arts  of  lithograph-* 
ing,  electrotyping  and  all  kindred  processes  of 
reproduction.  The  origin  oil  types,  the  making 
and  manipulating  of  types,  processes  of  printing 
and  the  immense  progress  in  presses  with  draw¬ 
ings  of  all  sorts  from  the  rudest  hand  press  to 
the  latest  “lightning  perfectora”  of  Bullock, 
Hoe  and  Campbell,  the  history  of  invention  and 
biography  of  inventors,  all  the  latest  appliances, 
processes,  rules  and  results  combined  into  one 
hand-book  of  about  400  pages,  is  a  specimen  of 
condensation  with  completeness  of  statement  and 
fulness  of  information  quite  remarkable  and 
characteristic  of  the  man  who  has  put  into  it 


the  practical  wisdom,  the  genius  for  detail, 
thoroughness  and  progress,  which  have  made  his 
life  a  success,  and  given  him  a  leading  position 
among  the  printers  and  typographists  of  the 
world. 

In  The  City  of  Stories,  Frank  M.  Bickneil 
has  collected  several  tales  that  have  appeared 
in  St  Nicholas  and  Harper’s  Round  Table 
together  with  Princess  Yolette’s  travels  through 
a  “City  of  Stories,”  that  gives  its  title  to  the 
book.  The  journey  is  a  fascinating  one  which 
young  people  will  enjoy  taking  with  that  won¬ 
derful  princess,  for  it  is  full  of  delightful  sur¬ 
prises.  One  of  the  most  entertaining  visits  is  to 
the  Eyrie  where  “The  Little  Old  Weather 
Couple”  lived,  who,  when  a  change  of  weather 
was  called  for  had  only  to  pull  out  a  peg  from  a 
table,  like  a  stop  in  an  organ.  But,  of  course, 
the  weather  never  suited  everybody.  One  wanted 
a  rain  peg  and  another  a  sunshine  peg  and  so 
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on,  and  although  the  little  old  woman  kept  her  tinctly  aaye  that  'no  child  ia  to  read  it,  under- 
head  level  the  poor  little  old  man  got  all  mud-  standing  that  they  will  need  no  introduction  to 
died  op.  The  illuetratione  are  many  and  good  these  etrange  creatures  and  their  stranger  ways, 
and  the  children  will  be  delighted  with  these  (E.  P  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  tl. ) 
fairy  teles  which  are  of  the  most  wholesome  The  third  edition  of  JTartna;  .4  Story  o/ Early 
kind.  (Estes  and  Lauriat,  Boston.  11.25.)  Buddhitm.  by  Dr.  Paul  Carue,  hae  been  illue- 
Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks  in  An  Oregon  Boy-  trated  and  printed  by  T.  Haaegawa  in  Tokyo, 
hood,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  pioneer  life  in  Japan,  on  crSpe  paper,  tied  in  silk,  and  thus 
that  far  Western  country.  His  father  went  to  appears  in  the  most  Oriental  of  form's  quite 
Oregon  in  a  “prairie  schooner”  drawn  by  oxen,  suited  to  the  charming  story,  which  has  been 
when  the  journey  required  six  months.  There-  translated  into  Russian  by  Count  Tolstoy,  and 
fore  the  descriptions  of  life  in  a  log  cabin  and  re  translated  from  that  version  into  French, 
of  thrilling  adventures  in  the  virgin  forest  and  English  and  German.  The  distinguished  Russian 
on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette,  are  drawn  from  pronounces  it  one  of  the  beet  productions  of 
the  author’s  vivid  memories  of  his  own  boyhood,  national  wisdom,  one  that  should  be  bequeathed 
and  are  sure  to  make  some  of  our  adventure  to  all  mankind.  (Ibe  Open  Court  Publishing 
loving  boys  wish  that  they,  too,  had  been  Company,  Chicago.  75  cents. ) 
brought  up  in  such  free  and  delightful  surround-  Music  for  the  Soul  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
ings.  (Loo  and  Shepard,  Boston.  $1.25.)  of  devotional  readings  announced  by  A.  C.  Arm- 

In  the  series  of  Hand  Books  for  Bible  classes  strong  and  Son,  which  is  made  up  chiefly  of 


the  Sunday  School:  W.  H.  Hall.  Illustrated  by 
Elixabetb  F.  Bonsall.  75  cents. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  and  Company,  Chici^:  The 
Holy  Grail;  The  Silent  Teacher.  Mary  Hanford 
Ford.  fl.OO. 

Estes  and  Lauriat,  Boston;  Hildegarde’s  Har¬ 
vest.  Laura  E.  Richards.  $1.25. 

Funk  AND  Wagnalls,  New  York:  The  Raader’s 
Shakespeare;  edited  by  David  Charles  Bell.  Vol. 
III.  Comedies.  $1.50 - Hawaii;  Our  New  Posses¬ 

sions;  John  R.  Musick.  $2.75. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  A  Harmony  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings  and  Chrooichs  in  the 
text  at  the  Version  of  1884;  William  Day  Crockett, 
A.M.,  with  Introduction  by  Willis  Judson  Beecher, 
D.D._  $3.00. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Bos¬ 
ton:  Chicago.  •  A  Daily  Message  for  Christian  En- 
deavorers;.  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Francis  K  Clark. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Francis  K 
Clark,  D.D.  i$1.00. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  Now  York  : 
In  Tune  with  the  Infinite  or  Fullness  of  Peace, 
Power  and  Plenty;  Ralph  Waldo  Trine.  $1.25. 

Social  Problem  Publishing  Company,  York,  Pa.  • 
The  Social  Problem;  Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg, 
$1.00. 
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J.  E.  Ingalls,  Glenora,  N.  Y. :  Reminiscences  of 
an  Octogenarian  in  the  Fields  of  Industrial  and  So¬ 
cial  Reform!  Joshua  King  Ingalls.  Linen,  40  cents; 
paper,  25  cents. 

The  Century  Company,  Now  York:  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  LIV. 
March,  1897,  to  October,  1897. —  St.  Nicholas.  An 
niustrated  Magazlnefor  Young  Folks.  Vol.  XXIV., 
Vol.  XXV.  November,  1896-October,  1897. 

Doubleday  and  McClure,  New  York:  Prayeis 
Ancient  and  Modem.  SeUcted  and  Arranged  for 
Daily  Readers  by  the  Editor  of  Daily  Strength  for 

Daily  Needs.  $1.00. - Hymns  That  Have  Helped. 

EditM  with  the  Assistance  of  Numerous  Helpers  by 
W.  T.  Stead.  75  cents. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York:  A 
Life  for  Africa.  Rev.  Adolphus  Clemens  Good, 
Ph.D.,  American  Missionary  in  Equatorial  West. 

Africa;  Ellen  C.  Parsons,  M.A.  $1.25 - Studies  in 

Home  and  Child  Life;  Mrs.  S.  M  1.  Henry.  $1.00. 

- Practical  Primary  Plans  for  Primary  Teachers 

of  the  Sunday  School;  Israel  P.  Black  $1.00. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Hymns  and  Verses:  Louis  F.  Benson. 

Frederick  A.  Stores  Company,  New  York:  Pen 
Portraits  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Found  in  his  Works 
and  Correspondence;  E.  Brimley  Johnson.  75  cents. 

BBPUBTS  AND  PAMPHLiBTS. 

Minutes  of 'the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Ohio.  1897. 

Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Cases  of 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex  rel.  The  New 
York  Institution  of  the  Blind,  -gainst  Ashbel  P. 
Fitch,  Comotroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Appel- 
lantj^and  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex 
ret.  The  Inebriates’  Home  for  King’s  County,  Appel 
iant,  against  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Respondent. 


■elections  from  the  writings  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  D.D.,  who  is  so  well  known  for  his 
devotional  feeling  and  stimulating  thought. 


mew  PITBUOATIONS. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston;  Historic  Houses  and 
Spots  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  Near-by 
'Towns.  J.  W.  Freese,  86  cents. - Annotated  En¬ 

glish  Classics;  Tennyson’s  Princess.  Edited  by 
Albert  S.  Cook. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Chicago;  The  Great  Secret;  FrancislEdward 
Clark,  D.D.  80  cents. 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago:  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Vocal  Expression;  Wm.  B.  Chamberlain, 
A.M.  Together  with  Mental  Technique  and  Liter¬ 
ary  Interpretation  by  S.  H.  Clark.  Ph.B. 

The  Vir  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia; 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know;  Sylvanus 
Stall,  D.D.  $1.00. 

N.  D.  Thompson  Publishing  Company,  St  Louis, 
New  York;  The  Romance  of  Palestine  A  History 
for  Young  People,  containing  over  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Original  Photographs;  Rev.  James  W.  Lee, 
D.D, 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Social  Facts 
and  Forces!  Washington  Gladden.  $1.26. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York:  Bound  Vol¬ 
ume  No.  XVIII.  of  Harper’s  Round  Table.  $3.50. 

- The  Wooing  of  Malkatoon;  Commodus.  A  Poem 

and  a  Play.  Lew  Wa)lace.i  Illustrated  by  T.  V. 

Du  Mood  and  J.  R.  Weguelin.  $2.50. - A  Year 

From  a  Reporter’s  Note  Book;  Richard  Harding 
Itevia.  $1  60. - Lea  McLean;  Owen  Witter.  $1  50. 

John  D.  Wattles,  Philadelphia:  Hints  on  Bible 
Study.  75  cents. - Guide-Boards  for  Teachers  in 


I 


Suitable  for  Holiday  Gifts 


OLD  CREOLE  DAYS.  By  George  W.  Cable. 


lArfe  Sto,  •4.00. 

“A  truly  loxurioos  edition.”— The  Aotion.  ‘ 

”  A  triumph  of  art  in  bookmaklng.”— Bochester  Democrat. 

“  The  stately  volume  with  Its  fair  pages.  Its  wide  margins  and  line  paper  makes 
an  Ideal  gift-book,  and  one  that  will  be  treasured.”— PhflodelpAla  Press. 

“  A  gift-book  for  the  holidays,  in  which  a  piece  of  real  literature  is  really  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.”— Brooklyn  D^e. 


With  8  fkll  pages  and 
.  14  head  and  tall 
.  pleees  by  Alhert 
.  Herter,  Ml  repro- 
.  dated  la  ahotogra- 
.  vare,  sad  with  a 
.  cover  deslaa  by 
.  the  saaie  artist. 


LONDON :  As  Seen  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

Liarge  folio,  10x18  Inches,  95.00. 

”  Certainly  no  more  acceptable  souvenir  for  the  holiday  season  could  be  devised.” 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

John  Kendrick  Banos  says  of  Mr.  Oibson  in  a  review  of  this  volume:  “We 
have  perhaps  among  ns  one  who  may  confidently  claim  to  be  the  Dickens  of  the  iien- 
ill." 

“  It  is  as  a  record  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  and  finished  social  group  in  the 
world  that  Mr.  Gibson’s  drawings  ohlefiy  appeal  to  Americans,  and  as  snob  they  will 
be  given  fiatterlng  attention.  Printssl  in  faultiess  manner  on  smooth,  heavy  cream 
col'  >red  plate  paper,  and  bound  in  parchment  paper  with  a  strikingly  picturesque 
cover  design,  Mr.  Gibson’s  London  is  easily  the  noteworthy  volume  of  the  holiday 
season.”— Boston  Beacon. 


With  48  drawlaga,  87 
.  of  them  being  fall 
.  pages,  of  charae- 
.  tenstle  Load  on 
.  seeaes  by  the 
.  aathor. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  OLD  VIRGINIA.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 


18mo,  Sl.SO. 

Many  of  the  lovable  peculiarities  and  the  individual  social  developments  of  ante¬ 
bellum  Virginia  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Page  in  his  stories,  bat  the  present 
volume  contains  bis  only  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  conditions  that  obtained 
before  the  ravttges  of  war  laid  the  cotutry  desolate.  Asaisteid  by  old  photographs 
and  daraerreotypes.  the  Misses  Cowles  have  produced  a  series  of  pictures  which, 
while  cnarmlngiy  ima^native  and  artistic,  hMp  the  reader  greatly  in  obtaining  a 
correct  idea  of  the  people  and  things  described. 


With  84  IIIastratiOBs' 
.  by  the  Hisses 
.  Cowles. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  TREE.  '  By  Henry  van  Dyke. 


Svo,  Sl.SO. 

“  No  more  exquisite  prose  poem  has  been  written  for  many  a  day.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  beautifully  illustrated.” — CMeago  Evening  Poet. 

“No  writer  among  us  is  better,  if  so  well,  equipped  to  toll  what  is  rarely  told— 
with  thorough  artistic  acceptability— a  Christmas  >-tory.”—GBOBOB  W.  Cable. 

“Full  of  virility  and  inspiration  is  the  tale.  .  .  .  In  four  strong  chapters,  a-qulver 
with  life  and  force,  is  tola  the  tale  of  the  way  in  which  Winfrled,  the  strong-aonled 
servant  of  God,  stayed  a  bloody  Drnidical  offering  to  Thor  by  sacrifice  of  a  mighty 
tree  to  the  sweet  spirit  of  the  Christ  child.”- Boston  Budget. 


With  fall-page  Bias- 
.  tratiOBs  by  Mow- 
.  ard  Pyle,  repro- 
.  dared  la  photogra- 
.  Tare,  decoratlTe 
.  borders,  lllamia- 
.  sted  title,  sad  a 
.  strlklag  cover  do- 
.  stga. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  HOUSES. 

By  Edith  Wharton  and  Ogden  Codman,  Jr. 


Square  Svo,  SA-OO. 

CONTENTS:— The  Historical  Tradition— Booms  In  Oeneral—Walls— Doors— 
Windows— Fireplaces-Cellings  and  Floors — Entrance  and  Testlbnle— Hall 
and  Stairs — The  Drawing  Boom,  Bondolr  and  Morning  Boom — Gala  Boomsu 
Ball  Booms,  Saloon,  Music  Boom,  Gallerv— The  library.  Smoking  Boom  and 
Den — The  Dining  Boom— Bedrooms — Tne  School-Boom  and  Nurserlos — 
Brlc-a-Brac. 

The  problems  continually  encountered  in  the  effort  to  get  the  best  effects,  archi¬ 
tectural  as  well  as  decorative,  are  here  met  by  suggestive  descriptions  and  a  series  of 
fifty-six  photographic  illustrations  which  show^at  the  artistic  taste  of  different 
periods  has  alnady  devised. 


With  66  fSll-pMs  11- 
.  lastratiOBS  frsm 
.  photographs. 


AUDUBON  AND  HIS  JOURNALS.  By  Maria  R.  Audubon. 


In  8  volumes,  Svo,  ST.SO. 

— r  of  our  greatest  ornithologist  has  brought  to  light  in  these  In- 
much  new  material  about  the  famous  naturalist.  They  contain 

_ _ : _ i:_  .  .t_  and  correcting  and  adding  to 

,  the  full  text  being  now  for  the  first  time  published,  of  nls 
jpe,  Labrador,  and  the  Mlssoun  River,  1886-1848, 
Episodes  ”  of  life  and  travel  in  the  West.  The  entire  pnbllca- 
ally  new,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  incorrect  and  inade- 
...»  ...  .»»  .»....»?  biographies  and  even  the  published  portion  of  his  writings. 
Now  only  have  we  “the  living  man  in  place  of  the  death-mask.”  Dr.  Elliott  Cones 
has  copiously  annotated  the  Journals  in  the  light  of  the  latest  ornithological  solenoe. 


The  granddaughter 

teresting  volumes  mi.»_ - - - 

a  careful  biography  prepared  from  his  own  writini 
the  former  accounts,  the  full  text  beii^ 
well-known  Journals  of  trips  to  Euro] 
and  of  the  romantic  “  Ef '  *  ■" 

tion  is  therefore  virtuali; 
quate  are  all  the  former 


With  aboat  SO  tllai- 
.  tratlOBs,  eoBipiis. 
.  lag  S  reprosae- 
.  tioBS  of  hitherto 
.  aapabllihed  bird 
.  drawlags,  10  por- 
.  traits  of  Aadaboa, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  NAVY.  By  John  R.  Spears. 


In  4  volumes,  Svo,  98.00. 

“  On  the  whole  the  best  history  of  the  United  States  navy  thus  far  pnbliahed.”— 

'^e  first  aaKsfactory  history  of  the  United  States  navy.”  —FMladelphta  Evening 
Bulletin.  '  , 

“To  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spears  tells  his  story  in  a  way  to  make  one  thrill  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  feel  the  dash  and  purpose  of  the  men  who  fought  on  many  seas  for  our 
nation,  who  were  victorious  in  spite  of  the  greatest  difflcultles,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  knows  whereof  he  is  speaking  with  such  fire,  will  be  due  the  great 
success  which  is  sure  to  await  this  work.”— Boston  Advertlier. 


With  aboat  400  Ulas* 
.  trstloBi  from  rare 
.  old  eagravlags, 
.  palatlags,  doea- 
.  Bieata  sad  photo- 
.  graphs. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  1S3-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SOHBBMEBHOBN’S  TEAOHEBS’  AOENOT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
EsUblished  1866. 

S  Bast  14th  Stbbbt,  Nbw  York. 


UKIOH  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 


Bev.  Im  D.  bass,  D.  D.,  Manstgor. 

Pittsburp,  Toronto,  Canada  •  New  Orleane,  La^  Neu 
York,  a.  r.;  JYaiMngton,  D.  San  Praneieeo,CiA.; 
CMeago,  lU.;  SL  Louie,  Mo„  and  Denver,  Col. 


There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  ew  months. 

Address  all  appllcatians  to  Union  Tbaohbbs’  Aobn- 
OiBP  Saltsburg,  Pa 


December  16,-1897. 


DUTTON^S  BOOKS 

For  Children 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


PBB8EBTB  TOUB  BTANOBU8TS. 

Now  that  The  EvangsUst  Is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  a 
Under  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  afile  In  the  beet  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  Under  for  60  cento  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avenne 
Mew  York  Oity.  ' 


In  Qreen  Pastures 


Poems  of 

Cheer,  Faith,  Hope  and  Comfort. 

llmo,  2S6  pages.  IHostrated,  gilt  top,  tl.2S. 

“A  delightful  selection  from  many  books  and  many  authors.” 
— OUTMJOK. 

“  A  more  welcome  gift  one  coold  hardly  offer  to  a  friend.”- 
Examinbr. 

”  A  book  of  devout  poems,  carefully  selected  from  the  best 
sources,  new  and  old.”— Pbbsbttbrian. 

“A  refreshing  collection  of  recent  verse.”- Independent. 

“A  volume  of  consolation  and  cheer  of  a  very  practical  and 
serviceable  character.  It  Is  a  volume  which  many  will  csme 
to  treat  as  a  close  friend.”— ConoBeoationai.i8T. 


Please  ask  for  them  at  your  Bookstore 

THE  ECHO-MAID  and  Other  Stories.  Three  very  good 

stories  of  boys,  one  of  a  girl . 81.60 

THE  GAMES  BOOK  I>X>B  BOYS  AND  GlKIiS .  2.00 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TAI.ES .  2.60 

MOTHER  GOOSE  NURSERY  TALES .  2.50 

AMONG  THE  MEADOW  PEOPLE .  1.25 

BEATRICE  HARRADAN’S  New  Book  of  the  Fairies..  1.50 

LITTLE  IVAN’S  HERO,  by  Helen  Mllmon .  1.25 

ANIMAL  LAND,  A  nonsense  book,  “  Is  very  nearly  the 
oldest  book  we  have  ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  most 
curiously  interesting.” .  1.00 

PRETTY  AND  SIMPLE  FOR  LITTLE  DIMPLE.  Con- 
structed  so  as  to  resist  being  tom  or  bent.  EAch  colored 

Bv,  with  descriptive  matter,  is  mounted  on  thick  card- 
and  fastened  together  with  strung  linen  hinges.  A 
capital  book  for  very  young' children.  (li^xTM) . 11.60 

IN  WONDERLAND.  All  the  pictures  revolve,  sliding  off 
and  showing  the  text . ^.00 

PANTONIME  pictures,  a  mechanical  color  book,  con¬ 
taining  5  cut-out  pictures  and  24  type  pages,  large  4to 
(11x13)  ....- . fS.U0 

BIBLE  SCENES  AND  SWEET  STORIES  OF  OLD.  A 
new  ine<JianU‘al  color  book  containing  Scripture  scenes  that 
stand  out  when  the  book  is  opened . . . $2.U0 

tales  Told  in  twilight,  a  volume  of  three-minute 

stories.  Illustrated  In  color  (6Hx8l4) . tl.2S 

THE  BIBLE  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN . 50 


THE  DAINTY  SERIES. 

3  Attractive  Volumes  In  a  Box,  fl.SO. 

THE  CHBISTHAS  Fairt.  By  John  Strange  Winter 

and  others . 50 

THE  DOINGS  OF  A  DEAR  LITTLE  COUPLE.  By  Maky  D. 
Bkink . .50 

THE  LITTLE  8KIPPEB.  By  George  Manville  Fenn. 

50 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.y 

PUBLISHERS, 

3J  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


For  the  Older  Boys  and  Girls 


PONTIAC,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OTTAWAS.  A  tale  of  the  Siege 

of  Detroit  . . $1.50 

“  Reminds  one  quite  forcibly  of  Cooper's  talea” 

PRISONEB  AMONG  PIRATES.  By  David  Ker . $1.50 

“A  singularly  good  story,  calculated  to  encourage  what  Is 
noble  and  manly  In  boys.” — Athenacum. 

VINCE  THE  BEBEL;  or,  Saaetaary  la  the  Bog.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn . $1.50 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  KLEPHT8;  or,  A  Girl  of  Modera 
Greece . $1.60 

LADY  ROSAMOND.  By  Emma  Marshall . 1.60 

WILD  KITTY.  By  L.  T.  Mead.  A  new  story  for  Girls 
by  this  popular  author,  with  8  Illustrations . $1.50 

HOODIE.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth .  1.60 


XUM 


TfiE  EVANOEIilST. 


December  16,  1807. 


American 

Educator 

This  brilliant  new  reference  work,  the  onlf 
one  that  is  fully  up-to-date,  U  complete  in 

SIX  IMMENSE 
QUARTO  VOLUMES 

NEABLT  4,000  PACES 
04,000  EacjelopaOie  Article* 
l(,000  Biographical  Sketch** 

74,000  Ceofraphical  Befereace* 

10,000  CoIbwb*  of  Heaty  Matter 
4,000  Oripiaal  lUaetratioa* 

400  Deslfa*  la  Biilliaat  Colon 
000  Saperh  Fall-Paae  Portrait* 

74  MaratBceat  Colored  Map* 

The  Scientific  American 

Issue  of  Nov,  t7,  1897,  says; 

“  Tea  Ambricam  Educator  ie  an  entirely 
new  and  up-to-date  publication,  preeenting  an 
ample  rOsumO  of  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  arts,  and  the  facts  that  go  to  the  making 
of  history  right  up  to  the  present  year.  Those 
who  have  only  the  large,  old-time  encvclo- 
pesdias  will  take  up  these  volumes  with  keen 
appreciation  of  the  progress  that  has  been 

nume . 

where  the  reader  deaires  the  lateet  and  freehest 
information. 


Six  Great 
Qnarto 
Vols,  / 


through  lack  of  liberality  on  our  part.  The  demand  will  be  unlimited  when  people  generally  learn  what  a  prize  we  are  offering. 
Our  present  remarkable  proposition  alms  to  spread  this  knowledge  far  and  wide— to  place  a  few  more  sets  of  this  Incomparable 
new  reference  library  In  homes  of  worthy  people,  where  It  will  be  a  perpetual  and  moat  effbctlve  dally  advertisement  of  a  work 
that  every  ambitious  man,  woman  and  child  aetnally  need*. 

|■||JBT  vnil  BIIICT  mi  Send  US  your  full  name  and  addresit  stating  occupation,  etc.,  and  say 

■Hflfl  I  flJIJ  nilJXI  Mil  which  style  of  binding  yon  prefer.  We  will  promptly  forward  the  en- 

mirti  iww  iiiwwi  tire  set  of  6  quarto  volumes,  you  to  pay  the  transportation  chargee  on 

receipt.  At  any  time  within  SO  day*  yon  can  consummate  the  purchase  by  sending  us  your  first  i>ayment  of 
Ml.OO.  The  suDS^nent  payments  will  be,  on  the  cloth  style,  S4.00  a  month  for  6  months,  making  a  total  pay¬ 
ment  of  MIS.OO  (regular  price,  $45.00);  on  the  Half  Russia  styie,  50  a  month  for  6  months,  making  a  total 
payment  of  816.00  (regular  price,  $45.00).  The  Cloth  styie  is  handsome  and  solidiy  bound,  but  we  always  recom¬ 
mend  the  Half  Rasaia  as  more  dnrahle  and  worth  the  difference  in  present  cost.  If,  however,  you  decide  for 
any  reason  to  return  the  set,  yon  are  entirely  free  to  do  so  at  any  time  within  the  SO  days,  prepaying  the 
transportation  oharges.  This  proposition  will  not  remain  open  longer  than  December  81st,  and  may  ne  withdrawn 
much  sooner.  The  earliest  applicant*  only  will  secure  the  introductory  sets  on  these  phenomenal  term*.  Book 
of  sample  pages  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  So.  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

OROBR  TO-DAY  AND  YOU’DD  HAVE  IT  EOR  CHRISTlkdAS. 

SYNDICATE  PUBLISHING  CO.  (Dept.  70) 


Never  again  will  there  be  an  opportuiiity 
to  secure  this  great  work  except  at  regular 
prices — from  $85  to  $45  a  set.  Remember, 

YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK 

except  the  risk  of  being  too  late  with 
your  order.  M'^rite  us  to-day  and  make 
sure— no  money  required. 

After  December  31 

the  very  same  books  will  cost  you  $35  to 
$45  a  set,  with  no  discounts  or  rebates  of 
any  kind. 


The  leading  musical  bs* 
0,  n**'  n  ititution  of  America. 

LeNSUHMTOKV  Founded  1853.  Untur* 
8F  MUSIC  passed  advanuges  in  com- 

posirion,  vocal  and  inatrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

George  IV.  Chadteick,  MueictU  Director. 

Pupil*  received  at  any  time.  For  proqtectus  address 
nusx  W.  XAIS,  6m«l  Mmsiir,  Bssisa.  Hmb. 


WARREN  He  HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, 
MlniMapolif. 

CamCHBM  A  CTSCULTV. 


All  our  readers  who  desire  to  secure  The  (latalpa 
(Calendar,  either  for  a  holiday  gift  or  for  personal  use 
should  order  at  once.  The  Calendar  is  a  beauty,  and 
the  eeleolioQS  for  daily  readings  are  precious  gems  of 
thought  aatected  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Rev.' 
Tbeo^se  1*.  Cuyler.  Sent  to  any  address  postpaid  for 
flAQ. 


JUST  IN  TIME  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 


"The  Survival  0/  the  FUleht." 

EDUCATION. 

The  oldest  of  the  hlgh-clas*  educational  magazines,  entered 
it*  I8th  year,  September,  1807.  In  It*  sphere  it  u 

A  RECOGNIZED  LEADER. 

However  crowded  with  reading  matter  your  table  may  be, 
yon  shonld  not  fall  to  take  and  read  tbe  otdert  and  beet  educa¬ 
tional  monthly  magazine  In  the  United  States.  All  articles 
printed  In  Education  are 

STRICTLY  ORIGINAL. 

It  Is  contributed  to.  and  read  by  many  of  the  leading  ednca- 
tors  of  tbe  day.  No  progressive  tcacber  can  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  It. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $3.00 

Sample  Copy  for  six  S-oent  stamps.  Try  It  for  a  year 

KA550N  &  PALilER,  Publishers, 

50  Bromfield  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


POSITIVELY  OUR  FINU  ANNOUNCEMENT-TOUR  UST  OPPORTUNITY. 

Leas  than  81)  day*  ago,  we  took  the  readers  of  Thb  EvAifOBi.i8T  Into  onr  confidence,  and  offered  to  send  any  one  of  them  a  complete  set  of  our  magnificent  new 
'erenoe  library.  The  American  Rdnoator,  without  a  penny  of  advance  payment,  and  with  the  full  privilege  of  return  if  the  book*  should  not  prove  to  be  en- 


referenoe  library.  The  American  Rdnoator,  without  a  penny  of  advance  payment,  and  with  tbe  full  privilege  of  return  if  the  book*  should  not  prove  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  in  every  reemect.  Thla  oonfldenoe  wa*  not  miaplaoed.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  sets  sent  oat,  not  one  has  yet  been  returned ;  nine-tenths 
of  the  applications  have  already  become  positive  orders ;  nearly  one-balf  tbe  fortunate  purchasers  have  taken  advantage  of  our  liberal  cash  discount,  and  now 
possess  forever  this  greatest  and  only  up-to-date  home  reference  library,  secured  at  the  bare  coat  of  paper,  printing  and  binding.  Scores  of  letters  daily  re¬ 
ceived  from  dellghtM  purchasers  attest  tbe  wisdom  of  onr  bold  and  original  method  of  advertising  and  popnlarlslng  this  uneqnalled  new  work.  We  ask  no 
profit  this  year ;  but,  with  such  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  wide-awake  and  critical  newspaper  readers  of  America  In  1897.  we  fully  expect  to  sell  100,000  sets 
of  The  American  Bdneator  in  1898.  and  these  at  the  regular  paying  prices— $86.00  and  $45.00  -that  go  into  effect  on  December  31.  k  on  are  .till  in  time  t  If  yon 
send  yonr  request  to-day,  yon  will  have  this  beautiful  set  of  InMk*  for  Christmas.  Read  “  Wbat  you  must  do,”  below,  and  remembbr  that  you  pay  ns  no 
money  until  yon  examine  each  volume  and  satisfy  yourself  that  this  work  la  exactly  what  you  want.  Why  should  you  heitltate  to  embrace  this  wonderful 
liberal  proposition.  _ _ 


Read  This! 


Here  are  a  few  instances  of  our  up-to-date 
treatment  of  encyclopaedic  topics: 

Cuban  Affairs  are  recorded  to  so  late  a 
date  as  to  include  a  statement  of  Weyler's 
recall,  and  tbe  appointment  of  Blanco  as  Cap¬ 
tain-General. 

Steamships  are  described  with  such  regard 
for  recent  detail  that  the  late  record-breaking 
performance  of  the  Kavier  WUhelm  dor  Oroeee 
(Sept.-Oot.,  1897)  Is  chroaicled,  with  perfect 
drawings  of  her  wonderful  triple  engines. 

The  Yukon  River  Region  and  the  Klon¬ 
dike  Gold-Fields  are  given  several  pages  of 
description  by  a  government  expert,  with 
handsome  new  ofilolal  maps  and  other  illus¬ 
trations. 

Populations  of  over  80,000  American  cities 
and  towns  are  given  for  the  year  1897. 

Andree  and  his  famous  balloon  voyage; 
Peary’s  last  trip  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the 
big  meteorite  he  brought  back;  tbe  history  of 
tariffs,  to  tbe  Uingley  Bill;  and  a  thousand 
other  things  of  living,  present  Interest. 


present  Interest. 


GET  THIS 

COMPARE-CHOOSE. 

No  dieeriminating  tmyer  can  fed  quite  eatii/led 
with  an  encyclopaedia  whote  “  newness  "  coneiete  of 
a  few  line*  added,  here  and  there,  to  old  articlee 
that  are  badly  out  of  date. 


Encyclopaedia,  Dictionaiy,  Library  of  Biography,  Gazeneer  and  Atlas. 


The  American  Educator  la  a  strictly  new  publication.  It  was  begun  in  1808,  and  finished  In  October,  1897.  It  Is  fresh  and  newsy  from  cover  to  cover.  The  contributions 
illustrations,  colored  plates,  maps,  Ac.,  cost  over  $230,000  In  cash.  Its  editors,  numbering  more  than  700,  are  world-acknowledged  anthorillea  in  their  several  deiwrtments.  It 
treats  hundreds  of  new  and  Important  subjects  that  other  encyclopedias  do  not  even  mention — things  that  happened  lately.  As  an  Encyclopedia  It  exactly  meets  the  wants  of 
busy  people  who  are  determined  to  keep  fully  up  to  date.  As  a  Dictionary,  It  answers  every  requirement  of  business,  study  and  society.  As  a  Compendium  of  Biography,  It  ^ves 
brief  life  histories  of  notable  persons  of  all  ages.  As  a  Gasetteer,  It  Is  a  full  nneration  later  than  any  other  In  existence.  As  an  Atlas  of  the  World,  it  gives  an  1897  view  of  the  entire 
globe,  with  special  maps  showing  disputed  boundariea  recent  surveys,  the  Klondike  region,  Hawaii,  Venezuela,  Greece,  Ac.  In  every  department  It  is  absolutely  Incomparable  in 
Its  concise  and  accurate  statement  of  existing  facts.  The  Illustrations  number  over  4,U00.  Including  magnificent  chromatic  plate*  sho'tring  some  500  designs  In  17  brilliant  colors, 
and  WO  full  page  portraits  of  the  world's  great  men,  each  a  gem  of  tbe  wood-engraver’s  art.  All  the  maps  have  been  specially  engraved  since  September,  1897,  and  are  right  op 
to  date  We  make  THIS  SEBMlNGIiY  IMPOt^lBLE  PBOPCMITION  without  the  least  hesitation,  knowing  that  we  take  no  risk.  No  one  will  willingly  give  np  these 
mateklsas  volume*  after  becoming  familiar  with  their  wonderful  utility  and  unrivalled  excellence.  We  have  supreme  confidence  in  onr  work  and  in  the  intelligent  judgment  of 
onr  patrons,  and  are  determined  that  no  reader  of  The  Evangelist  small  miss  this 


THIS  IS  YOUR  LAST  CHANCE. 


^^UptoDate- 


..  " rUtni 

1897 

33  pounds. 


December  16,  1897. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY’S 


Holiday  Books 


The  Story  of  Jesu5  Christ. 


By  Elizabith  f^TUART  PHBL.P8,  author  of  “A  Singn* 
lar  Life,”  etc.  With  24  beautiful  Illustrations.  Ninth 
thounand.  Crown  8yo,  12.00. 

“The  impression  of  the  holy  and  beautiful  life  so  sym- 
pathetioalfy  ^rtrayed  is  powerful  indeed.”— TA*  Con- 
ffrtffotionalUt,  Boston. 


The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History. 


By  John  Fiskb.  With  about  170  historical  illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo.  $4.00;  half  oalf,  gilt  top,  or  half  polished 
morocco,  $6,^. 


Walden. 


By  Hbnbt  D.  Thorkau.  Holiday  Edition,  with  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Bradtord  Torrbt  and  30  full-page 
photogravure  illustrations.  2  vols.,  12mo,  $S.00. 


Evangeline. 


By  Hbnrt  W.  Lonofillow.  Nf'’'  Holiday  Edition. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  Alice  If.  Longvbllow.IO 
fine  full-page  illustrAtions  and  12  heaa  and  tail  pieces  in 
color.  I2.G0. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe. 


A  biography  of  great  attraction,  by  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields,  with  a  portrait.  12mo,  $2.00. 


Old  Virginia  and  her  Neighbours 


A  new  work  of  eztraordina^  interest  on  the  Southern 
Colonies.  ByJoHNFiSKE.  2  vols.,  crown  8yo,  gilt  top, 
$4.U). 


Gondola  Days. 


A  charming  book  on  Venice  and  its  attractions,  by  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith.  With  illustrations  by  the  author. 
12mo,  $1.S0. 


Aaron  in  the  Wildwoods. 


A  delightful  new  Thimblefinger  story  of  Aaron  while 
a  “runaway,”  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of 
“Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger  and  his  Queer  Country,” 
“Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home,”  “The  Story  of  Aaron,”  etc. 
With  24  full-page  illustrations  by  Oliver  Herford. 
Square  8vo,  $2.00. 


Being  a  Boy. 


By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  32  capital  full-page  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Clifton  Johnson.  12mo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 


Little-Folk  Lyrics. 


By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  Holiday  Edition.  A 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Sherman's  delightful 
book  of  poems  for  children,  with  16  exquisite  illustra¬ 
tions  Handsomely  bound,  $1.S0. 


The  Young  Mountaineers. 


Short  stories  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  With 
illustrations.  Ihno.  $1.50. 

Capital  stories  of  boy  adventure  in  the  mountains  of 
East  i'ennessee. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Christ  of  Qod 


The  Rationale  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ 


By  Charles  H.  Mann.  16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 


“Reverent,  thoughtful  and  attractive.”— N.  Y.  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

“That  the  subject  [‘the  rationale  of  the  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ’]  is  too  vast  for  a  human  comprehension  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  desire  and  endeavor  to  com- 

S rebend  it  as  fully  and  accurately  as  possible,  and  Mr. 

[ann  has  made  an  attempt  which  is  reverent,  thought¬ 
ful,  spiritually  stimulating  and  eminently  praisewor- 
thy.”— Boston  Congregationaliet. 

“  As  an  idiologlcal  argument  for  the  incarnation,  the 
book  possesses  decided  merit.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  Christianity  ^ve  its  proofs,  and  not  the 
proofs  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  book  as  a  whole  Is  well 
worth  reading.  .  .*.  And  to  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  accept  the  usual  evidences  for  Christianity,  it  may 
be  recommended  as  an  excellent  a  priori  argument  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  essential  reasonableness  of  an  incarnation 
of  God  in  the  flesh.”- TAs  Churchman. 


Q.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  27  W.  23d  St„  N,  Y. 


In  ’addressiag  advertisers  patroolzlag  oar  Joarnol 
kladly  meatloa  The  Bvaagellst, 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


IT  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE, 

BECAUSE  words  are  given  in  their  correct  alphabetical  places,  each  one  beginning  a  paragraph. 
BECAUSE  the  pronunciation  is  Indicated  by  the  diacritically  nuulced  letters  used  In  the  school Iwoks. 
BECAUSE  the  etymologies  ore  full,  and  the  different  meanings  ore  given  In  the  order  of  development. 
BECAUSE  the  definitions  are  clear,  explicit,  and  full,  and  each  is  contained  la  a  separate  paragraph. 
BECAUSE  excellence  of  quality  rather  than  superfluity  of  quantity  charactorlzea  Its  every  deportOMat. 

Specimen  paf)e»  sent  on  application  to 

G.  &  C.  Slerriam  Co.,  Pnblislierfs,  sprinn^fleld,  BiaM.,  17. 8.  A. 


Webster’s  International  H.- 

In  Its  various  attractive  bindings  It  mokes  • 

A  Choice  Gift  DlCtl01iai*y 

for  Christmas  and  other  occasions.  or 


In  Its  various  attractive  bindings  It  mokes 

A  Choice  Gift 

for  Christmas  and  other  occasions. 


Select  Notes 


On  iht  Inlprnrttiondl  Sundnq  S«  hool  Lessons  for  1898 


T  he  great  ,ind  constantly  increasing  popularity  of  the  Select  Notes"  proves  con' 
sively  that  they  completely  present,  in  an  attractive  and  convincing  form,  the  salient  ami 
teachable  points  of  the  passage  studied. 

The  ■'  Select  Notes  "  are  used  by  the  leadin;;  teachers  the  world  around,  and  their  un 
vcrsal  commendation  of  them,  after  over  a  quarter  century's  use,  should  convince  fKi-.  y 
teacher  that  they  can  do  better  and  more  helpful  work  for  their  class  by  usmt',  "  ‘"  'net 
Notes  "  in  their  study  of  the  lessons.  Cloth,  price.  Si. 2S  Snid  for  frve  d,-  , 


W.  A,  WILDE  &  CO.,  Boston  and  Chif  ogo. 


The  International  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Unabridged,  the  purpose 

of  which  has  I)een  not  display  nor  the  provision  of  material .  for  boastful  and  showy 
advertisement,  but  the  due,  judicious,  scholarly,  thorough  perfecting  of  a  work  which 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth  has  obtained  in  an  equal  degree  the  favor  and  confidence 
of  scholars  and  of  the  general  public. 

The  International  has  been  warmly  commended  by  members  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  by  all  the  State  Supreme  Courts,  by  all  State  Super¬ 
intendents  of  Schools,  and  by  eminent  authors  and  educators  almost  without 
number.  It  is  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  and  is  the  standard  to  which  nearly  all  schoolbooks  adhere. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Hints  on  Bible  Study 

Comprising  articles  by  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D. ;  Professor  Austin  Phelps, 
D.D. ;  President  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  S.T.D. ;  Professor  F.  K.  San¬ 
ders,  Pb.D. ;  Professor  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Professor  George  B. 
Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D. ;  President  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Profes¬ 
sor  John  H.  Bernard,  D.D. ;  Bishop  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. ;  Professor  Willis  J. 
Beecher,  D.D. ;  Professor  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Professor  J.  M. 
Stifler,  D.D. ;  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Chapter  Titles 

What  is  Bible  Study  ? 

Right  Spirit  in  Bible  Study. 

Inductive  and  Deductive  Methode 
of  Study. 

Studying  the  Bible  Book  by  Book. 

Scripture  Explaining  Scripture. 

Study  of  the  Bible  aa  Literature, 

Hint!  as  to  Bible  Interpretation, 

Need  of  Oriental  Lights  on  the 
Bible. 

Gleanings  from  the  Bible  Margins. 

Place  of  Helps  in  Bible  Study. 

How  to  Use  Bible  CommentaViee. 

Right  Spirit  in  Old  Testament 
Study. 

How  to  Get  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Whole  New  Testament. 

Hints  on  the  Study  of  the  Qoepels. 

Hints  on  the  Study  of  the 
Epiatles. 

The  Bible  as  a  Guide  in  Social 
Studies. 

Unattained  Ideal  of  Bible  Study. 


Words  from  the  widely  known  bibli¬ 
cal  scholars  who  contribute  to  this 
volume  are  of  immense  value  to  the 
earnest  Bible  student.  No  such  assem¬ 
bly  of  articles  from  recognized  experts  on 
this  great  theme  has  hitherto  been  avail¬ 
able  in  serviceable  form.  The  publish¬ 
ers  have  endeavored  to  give  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  book  an  appropriate  mechanical 
make-up, 'and  yet  at  a  moderate  selling 
price,  in  order  that  all  may  have  the 
benefit  of  an  aid  so  needful  to  intelli¬ 
gent  and  devoted  Bible  study. 


Price 
75  cents 


Bound  in  cloth,  with  cover  $tamp 
in  gold.  i2mo,  pp.  2S7> 

For  sale  bp  booksellers,  or  mailed 
upon  receipt  of  the  price,  the  pub* 
Itshers  Paying  the  postage. 


JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO. 

1031  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Dumber  16,  1897. 


Nelson’s  Teachers’  Bible. 

It  has  no  superior;  .  .  .  the  best 
series  of  “helps”  in  existence.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  “Treasury”  filled  with 
pearls  ol  great  price. — Christian  In¬ 
telligencer^  lo  March,  ’97. 

Words  fail  to  do  adequate  justice 
to  these  invaluable  aids  to  the  study 
of  God’s  Word.  Use  only  heightens 
the  sense  of  their  worth. — The  Chris¬ 
tian  Intelligencer,  i  Dec.  ’96. 

Of  all  the  aids  for  the  popular 
study  of  the  Bible  .  .  .  this  is  easily 
foremost  and  best. — Independent^  14 
Jan.  ’97.  _ 

Surpasses  every  other  Teachers’ 
Bible. — Christian  Nation,  29  Sept. 

97.  _ 

...  It  is  in  the  character  of  the 
“  helps  ”  and  the  men  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  them,  that  this  edition  of  the 
Bible  exceeds  in  value  all  that  have 
preceded  it. — The  Evangelist. 

Look  through  the  Index ;  it  shows 
at  a  glance  what  there  is  in  the  book 
and  where  it  is.  The  authors’  names 
show  the  quality  of  it 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $7.00, 
or  address  for  particulars  T hos.  N  el- 
son  &  Sons,  33  E.  17th  Street,  New 
York. 


Monumental  Records 

The  Oreateet  Special  Peri- 
.  .  odical  of  the  day  .  . 

Ita  SohoUrly  Reporto  and  Articles  end  Superb  lUas- 
trations  do  for  tne  Past  what  the  most  progressive 
newspaper  does  for  the  Events  of  the  Day. 

Monumental  Records 

has  Its  oorrespondents  in  every  field  where  Ruins 
mark  the  Oivtlisauons  of  the  Past.  These  men  are 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  GREAT 


Small  ISmo.  Cleth extra,  M cents;  Leatbel-,  60 cents. 

Special  raUt  vMl  be  aUowed  far  large  guantitie*. 


The  Modern 
Reader’s  Bible. 


A  Series  of  Books  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
presented  In  Uodem  Literary  Form, 


RICHARD  Q.  MOULTON. 

M.A.  (Camb.),  Ph.D.  (Penn).. 

Prqfestor  of  Literature  in Engliehin  the  VMverHty  of  Chicago, 


Standard  History  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

OF  THE  The  Macmillan  Company  calls  atl 

United  States ! ! 


the  greateot  explorers  are  its  friends  and  promised  oon- 
tribntors. 

Monumental  Records 

Interests  old  and  young:  it  wpeala  to  the  scientist 
and  attracts  tbs  rsadsr  who  is  inflnsneed  through  the 
Imagination.  Its  preaentatlonsof  the  Past  come  to  some 
as  a  fairy  storv— a  romance;  to  others  as  a  scientific 
dlaeertation  and  a  truthful  record  of  the  older  civillsa- 
tiona.  The  Scientist  needs  it  becanse  it  is  a  record  of 
Fact.  The  Bihlioal  Student  must  have  it,  because  many 
of  Ute  dlsooverlea  bear  on  the  historical  records  of  the 
Bible.  All  interested  in  the  development  of  man  will 
find  it  an  Inviduhble  help. 

Inscriptions  are  translated  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars. 

To  bring  the  wonderful  Pest  before  the  intelligent 
Tnsssrt  ofthe  Present,  the  snbecrlptlon  prloe  of 

Monumental  Records 


most  ampls  illustration.  The  pbotoi^phlo  ret 
tions  are  from  originals  and  the  pamr  is  the  beet 
factured.  Taken  in  every  way  there  is  no  n 


St  mann* 

factured.  Taken  in  every  way  there  is  no  monthly 
pubUshsd,  in  any  language,  that  surpasses 

Mon***"^"*^  ^  Records 

It  has  already  ^its  paid  subscription  list  (it  has  no 
other)  manr  of  urn  most  prominent  men  of  this  country. 
Those  senmag  tlJiO  for  1886  will  receive  the  November 
and  December  numbers  of  1887  free,  or  the  November 
and  Deosmbw  numbers  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
fifteen  twe  c— t  stamps,  or  a  four  months’  snhscription 
for  fifty  osnts. 

AGENTS  VANTED 


FROM  A.  D.  400  TO  A.  D.  1897. 

COMPLETE  IN  FIVE  HANDSOME  VOLUMES 

THR  OKITSBW  UP-TO-DATE  UNITED  STATES 
HI8TOHT  PUBLISHED. 

One  Thaueand  Original  Illuete atione 
made  expressly  for  this  History,  with  nearly 
Tiro  Thaueand  Imperial  Oetavo  Pages. 

A  MONUMENTAL  WORK 

By  EDWARD  S.  ELLIS.  A.H.  (Princ.). 

Aisisted  by  Other  Skilled  Writers. 

All  scholars  will  teU  yon  that  no  history  is  complete 
or  worth  the  having  without  a  good  practical  index. 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  INDEX 

arranged  chronologically  and  alphabetically  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  general  reader  and  students,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  new  Standard  History  Jnst  published. 

The  Standard  History  Is 

A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF 

replete  with  every  important  fact  and  enchaining  inci¬ 
dent  likely  to  interest  every  patriotic  and  public-sm  rited 
olUsen,  as  well  as  the  general  reader,  whatever  his  na¬ 
tionality  may  be,  to  whom  it  mnst  come  as  the  most 
valuable  of  pfts.  This  great  and  magnificent  work  is 
endorsed  by 

EMINENT  SCHOLARS 

Write  to  the  Publishers  for  a  descriptive  pamphlet 
containing  many  testimonials,  and  which  tells  all  about 
this  masterpiece  of 

BRAINS  AND  MONEY 

Its  Historical  Accsracy— Its  Orlfisslity— Its  Bibliofraphy 
—Its  Scope  asd  TborosshDcss— Its  Talsc  as  s  Work  of 
Beferosee  — Its  Saperb  IllBstrstlOBS  -  Its  Masterpieces  is 
Color  Work  — Its  IttrsctiTC  Strle— Its  Exqaislte  Pristisf, 
Paper,  sad  Bisdlax.  Is  s  word.  It  eostaiss  Trom  corer  to 
coyer  OHLT  THE  BEST. 

“The  moot  ambitions  history  of  onr  country  that  has 
appeared  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  both  compre¬ 
hensive  and  graphic.  A  history  well  worth  a  plaoe 
in  every  library  where  the  best  is  appreciated.”— Correat 
Literature. 

SOLD  EXCLDSIVKLT  BT  SVBSCBIPTION. 

Deseriptiye  Paapklets  with  Fall  PartiesUrs  Free  from  the 
PabUshers.  Agests  Employed. 

THE  WOOLFALL  CO.. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

Leggat  Brothers 

CHEAPEST 
BOOK  STORE 
IN  THE  WORLD 

265.672 

Holiday  and  Juvenile  Books 

AT  YOUR  PRICE 

364.672 

English  and  American  Books 

AT  OUR  PRICE 

148,784 

Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Etc. 

AT  ANY  PRICE 


The  Macmillan  Company  calls  attention  to 
a  change  of  plans  by  which  that  volume  of  the 

Modem  Reader's  Bible, 

containing  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Epistles,  appear  early  in  January  instead  of 
as  at  first  announced  in  April.  Thus  those  who 
are  expecting  to  use  the  first  Gospel  in  Sunday- 
school  work  during  that  month  can  count  upon 
having  the  aid  of  this  convenient  form  of  the 
text.  No  daintier  gift,  by  the  way,  could  be 
made  to  a  member  of  one’s  class  than  one  of 
these  little  leather  bound  volumes. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

IN  FOUR  VOLUMES. 

ST.  nATTHEW,  ST.  HARK,  and  the  GEN¬ 
ERAL  EPISTLES.  Ready  in  January. 

The  title  Indicates  the  contents  of  this  volnme.  It 
will  also  include  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  will 
be  available  for  S.-S.  work  during  the  first  quarter 
of  next  year. 

ST.  LUKE  and  St.  PAUL.  Ready  in  April. 

A  DOUBLE  NUMBER-TWO  VOLUMES. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  will  be  followed  by  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. -nith  the  Pauline  Epistles  introduced 
at  the  several  points  of  the  history  to  which  they 
are  usnally  referred.  It  gives  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  unbroken  history  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Chnroh. 


ST.  JOHN. 


Ready  in  May. 


This  volume  will  contain  the  Oospel,  Epistles  and 
Revelation  of  St.  John. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Will  be  complete  in  seventeen  volumes  on  the 
issue  of 

THE  PSALnS  (Two  Volumes).  Ready  in  February. 

Besides  the  whole  of  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  La¬ 
mentations  will  be  Included  in  the  forthcoming  vol¬ 
ume,  so  that  the  complete  Old  Testament  will  then 
be  obtainable. 
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CHRieTHAB  Lesson. 

Luke  i.  26  38;  ii.  1.21;  John  i.  1-18. 

“The  Qospel  of  the  Infancy,”  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  narratives  in  all  literature,  as 
full  of  dignity  as  of  tenderness,  and  more  rich 
in  spiritual  teaching  than  almost  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  equal  length  in  the  New  Testament. 
True,  its  teaching  is  not  clothed  in  philosophic 
form,  as  in  the  Prologue  to  John’s  Gospel,  nor 
is  it  direct  and  practical  as  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  or  illustrated  by  ima^jery  as  in  the 
parables.  The  teachings  of  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Luke  are  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
narrative,  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  its  every 
incident;  so  that  if  it  were  indeed  the  case,  as 
many  even  among  devout  scholars  think,  that 
this  narrative  were  not  historical,  we  could  still 
not  afford  to  lose  one  line  of  it;  since  its  marvel¬ 
lous  value  does  not  lie  chiefiy  in  the  events  it 
records,  but  in  the  revelation  which  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  these  events  gives  of  the  profound  and 
sacred  significance  of  the  Advent  of  our  Lord. 

It  is  this  profound  spiritual  significance  which 
is  the  most  cogent,  and  perhaps  will  more  and 
more  tend  to  become  the  only,  argument  for  the 
historic  character  of  these  chapters.  For  the  ex¬ 
ternal  arguments  against  it  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
significant.  Neither  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  nor  in  any 
canonical  Epistle,  is  there  the  slightest  reference 
*  to  the  events  here  recorded :  they  are  never 
brought  in  to  support  any  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tl  B,  nor  does  any  Apostolic  teaching  in  the 
slightest  degree  presuppose  these  facts.  Again, 
it  is  difficult  to  fit  the  incidents  of  these  chapters 
into  the  story  of  Christ’s  birth  as  recorded  by 
Matthew,  without  such  a  straining  of  both  nar¬ 
ratives  as  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of 
profane  history.  Still  further,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  as  we  come  to  know  more  and 
more  about  the  early  religious  ideas  of  other 
peoples,  that  these  incidents  are  precisely  of  the 
character  that  in  times  of  ignorance  and  credulity 
always  cluster  around  the  early  history  of  divine- 
human  personages,  such  as  among  many  peoples 
are  revered  as  the  founders  of  their  religion  ;  and 
thus  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  the  conjecture 
that  the  narratives  of  these  two  chapters  of  Luke 
aie  mythological  in  character.  But  however 
striking  may  be  the  external  similarity  between 
the  incidents  narrated  by  Luke,  and  the  myths 
of  many  ancient  peoples,  there  is  one  character¬ 
istic  of  the  story  of  our  Lord’s  birth  and  infancy 
which  so  strikingly  and  essentially  differs  from 
the  mythologies  of  whatever  people,  as  entirely 
to  separate  between  them  ;  and  this  characteris¬ 
tic  is  precisely  that  spiritual  significance  which 
has  just  been  noted.  It  is  indeed  the  character  of 
mythology  to  have  no  spiritual  significance, 
while  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Luke  is  so  evident  that  the  youngest  child 
feels  it.  It  is  not  a  trivial  fact,  but  one  entirely 
worth  reckoning  among  the  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  this  account,  that  no  child,  however 
well  versed  in  mythology  and  folk  lore,  ever 
thinks  of  classing  this  narrative  with  them. 

Moreover,  the  student  who  goes  beyond  the 
form  of  things  in  the  comparison  of  this  account 
with  the  myths  of  other  peoples,  must  recognize 
all  through  this  chapter,  not  only  a  multitude  of 
incidental  touches  which  cannot  be  other  than 
historic,  but  also  a  general  fidelity  to  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  a  psychological  consistency  in 
which  the  mythologies  of  all  peoples  are  wanting. 
This  accurate  correspondence  with  human  nature 
is  a  far  more  important  witness  to  the  truth  of 


the  account  than  would  be  the  most  complete 
harmony  between  Luke  and  Matthew.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  lack  of  harmony  be 
tween  the  two  accounts  may  be  entirely  due  to 
the  omission  of  many  details  which,  if  known, 
would  make  the  different  incidents  fit  into  one 
another,  for  this  has  often  been  the  result  of  a 
fullei  historic,  knowledge. 

Again,  this  essential  truthfulness  of  spirit 
must  far  outweigh  the  Apostolic  silence  with  re 
gard  to  this  narrative.  There  may  have  been 
many  reasons  for  this  silence;  some  of  them  are 
very  easy  to  divine,  but  if  there  were  none,  the 
essential  truthfulness  of  the  story  is  a  better 
witness  to  its  historic  truthfulness  than  any 
other  that  might  be  found. 

A  comparison  of  these  chapters  with  the  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  narratives  of  our  Lord’s  infancy  quite  as 
strongly  brings  out  the  evidence  that  these  chap¬ 
ters  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  them 
to  the  devout  imagination  of  their  time.  The 
Apocryphal  Gospels  are  excellent  illustrations  of 
the  way  the  devout  popular  imagination  of  the 
age  immediately  after  our  Lord’s  death  dealt 
with  the  possibilities  of  his  early  life,  and 
one  can  hardly  ask  for  a  stronger  assurance  than 
they  give  that  these  chapters  are  not  thus  to  be 
accounted  for. 

No  argument  against  the  historic  character  of 
this  narrative  can- be  based  upon  the  late  date  of 
this  Gospel.  For  even  granting  that  it  was  not 
written  until  A.D.  100 — a  theory  by  no  means 
so  strongly  held  at  this  time  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago — it  is  very  evident  from  the  style  in  the 
original  Greek  that  this  chapter  is  based  upon, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  (as  the  latest  writer  on  this 
Gospel  holds)  a  translation  of,  an  Aramaic  docu 
ment  which  must  have  been  much  earlier  than 
this  Gospel  by  Luke,  and  which  was  probably 
earlier  than  any  of  the  four  Gospels. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  look  thus  briefly 
into  the  question  of  the  historical  character  of 
this  narrative,  because  in  these  days  of  much 
writing  on  Biblical  subjects  by  authors  whose 
scholarship  is  entirely  second  hand,  much  is  be¬ 
ing  presented  to  the  popular  reader  in  the  form 
of  doubts,  which  to  serious  and  scholarly  minds 
are  simply  questions ;  questions  of  profound  im 
portance  indeed,  and  of  the  greatest  gravity,  but 
which  are  as  yet  by  no  means  decided  either  in 
the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  but  that  these  so  called  doubts  should  have 
been  brought  before  to  the  minds  of  all  the  teachers 
and  the  older  pupils  in  our  Sunday-schools  who 
read  the  better  class  of  magazines  and  the  more 
popular  serious  books,  and  it  is  therefore  im 
portant  to  point  out  to  them  that  though  scholar 
ship  cannot  be  true  to  its  high  calling  without 
close  investigation  o^  every  particle  of  evidence 
for  the  anthority  of  the  New  Testament  books, 
yet  the  final  test  of  the  value  and  the  character 
of  any  literature  is  always  its  spirit  And  the 
spirit  of  a  simple  narrative  like  thfk  in  Luke  is 
something  that  needs  no  scholarship  for  its  <rec- 
ognition.  It  makes  its  own  direct  appeal  to  tbe 
spirit  of  every  unprejudiced  reader,  however  un¬ 
learned  ;  and  though  education,  culture,  scholar¬ 
ship,  make  its  appeal  more  cogent,  they  do  not 
change  the  character  of  the  appeal. 

In  the  past  six  or  seven  years  we  have  so  often 
gone  over  the  historic  details  of  the  Christmas 
story— the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour — that  to  day 
it  seems  best  to  try  rather  to  enter  into  its  spirit, 
to  attempt  to  grasp  tbe  profound  significance  of 
the  historic  facts,  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us:  that  the  name  of  tbe  Child 
born  in  Bethlehem  on  that  Christmas  Day  was 
Jesus,  Saviour,  because  he  was  to  save  Hie  peo¬ 
ple  from  their  sins,  and  Emanuel,  that  is,  God 
with  us. 

In  the  beautiful  story  of  Eden,  God  walked 
and  talked  with  men.  It  was  this  that  made 
Eden  a  paradise,  this,  and  not  the  fact  that  life 
there  was  easy  and  pleasant  for  our  first  parents. 
The  state  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  was  the 


ideal  given  to  mankind  as  an  end  to  be  inces¬ 
santly  striven  for ;  the  highest  blessedness  of  man 
in  to  be  in  perpetual  communion  with  God. 
In  Jesus  this  ideal  was  realized,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  in  His  soul  there  was  perpetual  converse 
with  God,  but  because  fie,  the  Word  made  flesh, 
continually  revealed  God  to  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  continually  revealed  man  to  man, 
being  Himself  the  living  example  of  what  that 
man  must  be  with  whom  God  daily  walks  and 
talks.  Jesus’  name — that  is,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  His 
character,  was  Emanuel,  God  with  us. 

In  the  joy  of  that  communion  all  created  be¬ 
ings  must  share,  and  it  is  therefore  in  true  con¬ 
formity  of  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  pattern 
that,  as  we  are  told,  the  heavenly  host  rejoiced 
in  the  birth  of  Him  who  thus  restored  Eden  to 
earth.  That  the  interests  of  earth  are  the  in 
terests  of  heaven  is  the  glorious  truth  taught  by 
every  story  of  angel  visitant  or  angel  ministrant 
in  the  whole  Bible.  Thus  was  it  not  only  fltting 
but  in  the  highest  degree  natural  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  future  birth  of  Christ  should 
be  made  to  Mary,  not  simply  by  the  prompting 
of  the  Spirit  in  her  own  heart,  but  by  an  angel. 
There  is  no  great  gulf  fixed  between  heaven  and 
earth,  this  story  tells  us;  there  are  always  mes¬ 
sengers  passing  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the 
other,  though  they  may  be  visible  only  to  those 
whose  wills  are  in  complete  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  Mary’s  was,  and  as  our  Lord’s 
Himself  was  when,  after  praying  “Not  My  will, 
but  Thine  be  done,”  there  appeared  unto  Him 
an  angel  strengthening  Him. 

Nothing  indeed  is  more  plain  all  through  these 
beautiful  chapters  than  that  all  that  we  now 
speak  of  as  miraculous,  supernatural,  did  not  so 
appear  to  the  writer  of  this  narrative,  but  rather, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  normal  and  natural  state 
of  things.  As  Maurice  says,  the  evangelist  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be  not  recording  a  miracle 
which  had  interrupted  the  course  of  history  and 
deranged  the  order  of  human  life,  but  to  be  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  divine  act  which  explained  the  course  of 
history  and  restored  tbe  order  of  human  life. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  Christmas-tide,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  tbe  story  of  tbe  Nativity:  “Behold  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will 
dwell  with  them  and  they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  Himself  shall  be  with  them  and  be 
their  God.”  _ 

THE  INIERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

God’s  Love  in  the  Gift  op  His  Son. 
i  John  iv.  9  16. 

Golden  Text. — God  so  loved  tbe  world  that 
He  gave  His  only- begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  periih  but  have 
everlasting  life. — John  iii.  16. 

This  lesson  comes  under  the  second  theme  of 
this  Epistle — Qod  is  Love.  Tbe  supreme  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  love  of  God  is  the  coming  of 
Jesus  into  the  world.  All  that  preceded  this 
wonderful  event  as  well  as  all  that  has  followed 
it— tbe  creation  of  the  world,  God’s  government 
of  it.  His  care  over  Hie  creatures— all  are  mani¬ 
festations  of  God’s  love,  but  tbe  bighei^t  mani¬ 
festation  of  it  is  in  Christ  “We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  God  out  of  Christ,  ”  said  the  reformer 
Staupitz:  Christ  in  Hie  life  shows  what  God  is; 
in  His  death  He  shows  how  God  loves  us— enough 
to  give  even  His  Son  fur  our  salvation.  We 
cannot  see  God,  but  in  Christ  we  can  see  what 
He  is — His  unalterable  goodnees  and  His  in¬ 
describable  love. 

It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  feel  and  under¬ 
stand  the  love  of  God  that  we  can  truly  love  our 
fellow  men.  And  having  this  spirit  of  love 
which  is  essentially  His  we  can  know  by  this 
that  we  are  dwelling  in  Him  and  He  in  us. 
Tbe  supreme  blessedness  of  the  Christian  is 
that  he  knows  and  believes  the  love  that  God 
has  to  him.  The  worldly  man  neither  believes 
in  God  s  love  nor  knows  of  it  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience. 
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By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 
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vice  suggested.)  ,  ,  her  face  averted.  Now  her  eyes  shone,  her  face  united  States,  January  2  9,  1898 : 

The  New  TeeUment,  the  most  wonderful  gladness,  her  form  was  erect,  her  step  number  of  sub  topics 
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doTeetic.  Every  heart  is  touched  because  .  .adeemed  woman. 

every  one  loves  home  or  longs  for  it.  From  the  ^j^arefore,  my  dear  young  friend,  have  tender  "^etcoL  near  bifore  the  Ixird  !’’-Exc^ub  x^^^^^^^ 
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Lven  great-grandchildren  were  to  spend  the  day  Are  you  away  from  home,  is  work  .jj^gg^ggirfog-For  the  blessings  of  the  year. 

wiA  her.  With  dreams  of  such  joy  here  below,  are  times  hard.  Aank  God  postage  and  _pggini  cxlv.  1-13 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7-ia  • 

she  awoke  to  P-jt*.!^®  P-P®-^ 


siaaoeoeu  Becure,  yuu  give  -  r  ,  for  L/uriBL. — iwiAi»aa«  ...  —  » 

Lven  great-grandchildren  were  to  spend  the  day  Are  you  away  from  home,  is  work  .j.j^ggkggi,fog_For  the  blessings  of  the  year. 

wiA  her.  With  dreams  of  such  joy  here  below,  are  times  hard.  Aank  God  postage  and  _pggini  cxlv.  1-13 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7-ia  • 

1  ..1  to  pTUk.  oi  tho  fi"*'"  ioT- •'»-  ...»  ....  «  ob»p,  ».a  tb.»  .  i.t;.b  T  J.oy 

To-morrow,  with  her.  meant  eternity.  If  such  do  not  neglect  father  and  eal :  Prayer-That  cle  d^^^  revenged  in 

an  ancient  mariner  still  terries  m  the  home  of  .  spinAaJ  ““Jure  of^  tfi  -  that  believers 

any  one  whose  eye  lights  upon  ^'®  P*«®’  I  hope  the  eyes  of  parents  ‘J" .  may  yield  themselves  ^_{y®Gh^t^’grow 

not  the  writer  rely  upon  the  reader  to  gladden  ^  confident  you  will  make  this  Christ-  through  Ae  influence  f  ®,j^®‘y  of  the 

such  an  one  by  loving  act  or  thought  ?  Have  l  tide  a  season  of  temporal  gifts  ;  I  wish  I  in  the  spirituaM^fe^.  A^^^ 

you  thought  of  Asir  loneliness?  The  «>“«dee  gigo  make  it  a  time  of  G“Pe'  unity  and  fellowship  ®fy  J^® 

o?  their  yonth  have  crossed  Ae  narrow  stream  ^  be  a  dire  calamity  if  J^a^  manifested.-Eph.  iv.  1-16;  Rev. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  Aey  are  Aut  m  ?  gpi.jtual  woe.  Mothers  .  12.20, 

Time  has  dimmed  their  eyes,  deadened  their  sleep  whose  children  are  wandering  on  WedneAay.  J^nua^SA--^^^^^^^^ 

ears,  and  exhausted  Aeir  strength.  Of  our  y^y  wiA  to  enfold  them  Ru»ers:  Prayer  Th  t  11  ^^^d 

feints  they  can  partake  but  litt  e.  Into  our  1  ,j,gy  Christ’s  flock  are  u^.^ze  Jbe-Jf^m  and  cLrap  righteou^ne^ 

sports,  they  cannot  enter.  The  strains  they  in  His  fold?  No  one  is  able  to  snatch  gud  go''e"°“?°Jjgf'®ui?sticl,  in¬ 
music  come  to  them  as  if  ^om  afar.  Th^  Lhem  out  of  His  hand.  What  »  P®®'  Day  may  ^erenced  ..^tha^^injus^^ 

hearts  still  long  for  love.  and  father  you  are  if  you  have  relegated  their  temperance^^^a^^^  brotherhood  rnay 

that  at  even-time  it  shall  be  light.  ere  ®°  |  ju^ellectual  development  to  ^^®^*y®®j^  f°  be  cultivated  by  all  peoples.— Dan.  xii.  -  , 

He  intends  Ant  you  Aall  be  Aeir  light  Ho  i  spiritual  development  to  Ae  Sunday-  ..  .1  Schools- 

not  fail  God.  .  .v  school.  Do  you  shine  in  society  and  Ae  ser-  Thursday,  January  6th. -Families and  Sch^ls. 

If  grandfaAer  or  grandmother,  either  or  Lant  in  the  nursery  ?  You  may  not  be  so  fortu^  Prayer-That  >“  Jd°  AaTthe  sacredness 

await  the  Master’s  promotion,  will  you  ugte  m  your  servant  as  was  the  mother  of  the  P«y«  “Yrrtegrtte  m^  universally  recog- 

make  Ais  a  memorable  Christmas  for  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  or  ae  Ae  moAer  of  Lord  of  the  1,8^^  Rfo  Jy  be  pure 

They  are  the  scarred  veterans  of  many  a  field.  ^  ....  v.  that  the  training  in  the  ^«“'‘y.- J”  “5Xie“ee 

What  battles  Aey  have  fought,  defeats  suffered.  My  message  to  the  boisterous,  rollicking  broA-  leges  and  universities  may  be  ^h®  ^ 

ketones  won  in  Ae  stormy  past  Arough  which  ^  ,bo  now  and  Aen  com^  ® J  HclJted  OhSkn*  i te. "  Vu  13-22 ; 

they  have  come.  The  love  of  a  grand  parent  for  ^„d  disorder,  love  them  w  A  a  Col.  iii.  14  to  iv.  1. 

a  grand  child  is  one  of  earth  s  brightwt  I  ig^did  devotion.  If  you  wish  to  see  bright  January  7th. --Foreign  Missions 

bMt  things.  We  are  shocked  when  travelers  toll  cheeks,  and  hear  merry  voices,  remem-  p  j  jpor  the  growth  and  development  of  the 

ufo  ^vages  who  kill  the  aged  Aat  1*^®^  'Jm  with  some  token  of  affection.  Other  i^t  to^  n ’’"chinf  and 

"b^flSfrL  their  care,  such  we  send  A^  ^  ,bem.  but  if  you  have  g-t  -v^-J® 

Gospel  of  light  and  love.  Neglects  more  cr«H  ^  brothers,  you  ®[®^®J  °‘p^gJ^,^For  the  consecration  of  wealth  to  the 

than  death.  Herbert  Spencer  charK®®^^®P™-  have  your  place.  It  is  not  easy  for  girls  to  Christ;  that  faithful  missionaries 

Bent  generation  with  neglect  of  the  aged.  They  boys.  The  one  nature  is  confidi^.  ^  j  gH  Christian  ®®: 

lack  lot  only  temporal  comforts  but  more  than  demonstrative,  the  other  reserved,  ^j^g^  converto  may  be  eBteblished^i^^^  Llti’ 

this,  and  worse  by  far,  Aey  lack  the  love  wiA-  P^  ^  miBfortune  that  boys  repress  rather  than  that  the  numb«  of  Mt  that  the 

out  which  life  is  void.  As  I  write  Ae  President  ,,elingB.  Nevertheless  those  Pj'ed.^®®'^  j^the'n  ig^jg,  arising  from  ignorance, 

Bits  by  Ae  bed-side  of  his  dying  mother.  The  ^here.  I  plead  for  the  misun-  and  error,  may  ^;®«PP®"^^;h[nd‘- 

caresof  state  can  wait  for  this  act  of  filial  devo- I  broAer.  who  would  rather  die  than  Gospel  as  the  one  true  faith  for  mankin  . 

tion  Washington.  Garfield,  and  McKinley  J  longs  to  be  loved  by  sister.  Tap  Paalm  11.  ;  Rom.  x.  6  21.  ^  Missions: 

though  burdened  with  national  carw.  *0"°^  Lt  the  door  of  hie  heart  by  an  act  of  love  and  Satu^ay.  Janum^^^Stto^^ 

time  to  minister  to  Aeir  aged  and  noble  mot^  heroic  past  could  give  you  more  Prayw^  j^reonal  effort,  on  behalf  of  the  spiritual 

I^r’s  stigma  now  and  forever  by  seeing  to  it  t^t  you  is  ^me  ®®®^  «^^g^“hwrt  i?  broking  Ho“e  Mj^onwy^Sr^mtie^^^^^^ 

the  aaed  have  a  glorious  Indian  Summer.  Let  Christ  did  this,  you  ought  to  do  it.  Do  not  ancient  neople  may  be  brought  into  the 

wh«h.«  «>o»l!  8'“"“'  >"  *»«'“"“*  SlrtVlbebom.  ?„!a  „‘l  i-  1-8;  Rev.  vil.  4-12. 

,e.t  Irom  tbeir  Ibbor.  abd  .wo,  Ibe  IroitB-  aoS  Dot  happy.  pKd.  ^  Sunday.  January 

Tf  tierchance  Aese  heroes  have  never  found  Ae  1^®  “®®  .  ^hil  ^.givtin  and  God  blessed  pie—His  witnesses  I® ‘■b®, .  Ye  ar  y 

Cbri^  o“n»oryoub,infitb.on.totb.  otberl  t&' do  I  .xp»t  nor.  unajloyrf  Jitn»«.,  ea.tb  tbn  l^’-I»..b 

wi,«t  a  rich  scene  it  is  in  Ae  temple  when  those  -igggure  Aan  in  making  glad  some  who  wou  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States 

=|^S:S^'^E 

F^Aand  hope  gave  way  to  sight  as  Simeon  J-Pj-^Ve.  Brides  all  this  I  have  p^mised 

said  “Lord,  now  lettest  thy  servant  depart  in  “to  do  whatever  He  would  like  to  ha^  me  da  ® ^hize  wiA  its  aims  ar® 

f^  »ine  eyes  have  seen  Ay  salvation.”  Did  you  is  a^Lrt'^of  teke  a  Stion  for  its  work  ~“®t*“® 

God  pays  Ao  highest  possible  tribute  to  ^®  Crowds  surge  to  and  fro.  CaA  Wwk  oj  PrayM^  information  as 

enrthly  bom-  wbon  He  omploy.  tboiy  Hunger,  JJ  ,1,1,  ,„,h  bitber  nnd  I°"-  ^{**5?  {“  rt,"  Sk  mny  be  bnd  ol  tbe  Ooneml  ^te- 

“portr.yb«.ven'.  gori«.  He  biweell  w  our  cuiwin...  iontje  on.*  oUter  in  an  nUempt^to  Sr,  OB»;  United  Cbnriti..  Building.  F^urtb 

S,  lotbe”.“  k".bSi”.Mien°i55  SleJioSeSS'S  SSTg  '.'v/nu,  nnd  Lentynecond  ntreet,  N.n  York. 
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HOLLY. 

Not  one  pretty  flower  would  stay 
When  old  Autumn  nipped  the  grass ; 

For  she  had  a  cruel  way. 

Though  as  red-cheeked  as  a  lass. 

Winter  had  our  Northland  taken. 

Her  white  flags  by  winds  unshaken. 

What,  then,  was  there  bright  enough 
For  the  merry  Christmas  Day  ? 

“  Good  Dame  Nature,  be  less  rough,” 

Said  the  folks;  “leave  storms,  we  pray; 
Bring  some  posies  and  be  cheery. 

Lest  we  And  the  world  too  dreary." 

”  What  are  posies  in  the  gleam 
Of  my  beautiful  white  frost  ?” 

Said  the  old  dame  from  her  dream; 

“  By  the  hedge,  all  snow-embossed. 

Bloom  itself  tbe  glad  day  carries”— 

And  she  held  up  holly  berries. 

How  their  scarlet  brightness  shone 
In  the  morning’s  airy  tracks  1 

Nature  is  a  wise  old  crone— 

She  knows  what  a  picture  lacks. 

Winter  lost  its  melancholy ; 

Christmas  laughed  to  see  the  holly ! 

Since  that  hour,  now  far  away. 

When  Time’s  tired  wing  was  light. 

In  the  path  of  Christmas  Day 
Always  shine  the  berries  bright: 

And,  ’mid  all  its  tender  folly. 

Gleams  the  blush  of  Cbritmas  holly. 

—Susan  Hartley. 


THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHER. 

Chapter  II. 

The  lietener  to  the  story  told  at  “The  Rosebud 
Club,”  was  a  little  girl.  She  was  not  like  the 
members  of  the  Club,  for  she  had  a  soiled, 
ragged  drees  on,  and  her  bare  toes  peered  out 
from  her  well  worn  shoes.  Her  face  was  pale 
and  thin,  too,  not  round  and  ruddy,  like  those 
other  little  faces,  neither  did  it  have  a  happy 
look  in  it,  save  when  it  lighted  with  interest, 
as  tbe  story  progressed. 

This  little  girl  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  by 
her  mother,  and  was  on  her  way  home.  She 
picked  up  her  basket,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
gate  in  tbe  alley  way.  She  knew  her  mother 
would  be  very  angry,  because  she  had  been  so 
long  in  coming,  but  she  had  beard  the  most 
beautiful  story  of  her  life.  And  as  she  ran 
along,  she  wished  she  had  lived  in  fairy  times 
and  had  a  fairy  god  mother. 

All  at  once  as  she  was  thinking  of  the  “good, 
kind,  little,  old  woman,”  she  felt  a  heavy  blow 
on  her  shoulders,  and  a  cross  voice  said:  “I’ll 
teach  you  to  come  back  in  time,  when  I  send 
you  to  fetch  anything.” 

The  blow  stunned  the  child  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  she  leaned  up  against  a  lamp  post.  You 
would  scarcely  think  a  mother  could  be  so  un¬ 
kind,  and  even  cruel,  to  her  own  child,  but 
this  mother  had  to  work  very  hard,  and  every 
minute  was  precious  to  her,  and  she  was  im¬ 
patient  and  fretful,  because  she  was  so  over¬ 
worked  and  weary.  She  loved  her  child,  in  a 
way,  but  she  was  not  thoughtful  and  just  in 
her  dealings,  as  the  mothers  of  the  Rosebud 
Club  girls  were.  She  had  gone  without  food 
many  times  that  her  child  might  have  enough, 
and  she  had  worked  early  and  late  to  keep  a 
room,  to  call  “home.” 

The  mother  felt  terribly  tbe  next  morning, 
when  she  found  her  little  girl  was  too  ill  to  get 
up.  She  had  such  a  high  fever  that  the  mother 
went  to  tbe  “King’s  Daughter’s  Rooms,  ”  on 
the  next  street,  and  asked  if  the  visitor  would 
come  and  see  her.  “She's  all  the  time  talking 
of  ‘fairy  god  mothers,’  and  breaking  eggs,  find¬ 
ing  wings  and  ponies  and  carts  1  don’t  know 
what  she  means  by  all  this  stuff,  unless  she’s 
out  of  her  head,  and  that  is  what  I  think  she 
must  be.” 

The  results  of  tbe  visitor’s  going  that  day  to 
tbe  poor  woman’s  rooms,  was  that  the  little  girl 
was  carried  very  tenderly  out  of  the  place,  where 


there  were  no  comforts  for  one  so  ill,  into  the 
children’s  ward  of  a  hospital. 

She  was  laid  on  a  dainty,  white  bed,  and  a 
sweet- faced  nurse  bathed  her  head,  and  gave 
her  delicious  beef  tea,  and  ‘‘talked  so  kindly  to 
her,  that  her  young  patient  looked  up  into  her 
face  and  smiled,  and  said,  “If  you  were  a  little, 
old  woman,  I  should  know  you  were  a  fairy  god¬ 
mother.  ” 

The  nurse  did  not  know  what  the  child  meant 
then,  but  when  her  patient  got  better,  the  mys¬ 
tery  was  all  explained. 

There  was  a  lady,  who  used  to  visit  the  hos¬ 
pital  every  few  days,  always  bringing  something 
with  her  for  the  patients,  fiowers  very  often, 
and  the  children  in  the  ward  loved  to  see  her 
come  in.  She  was  not  little,  nor  old,  either, 
or  the  little  girl  would  have  thought  she  was 
the  fairy  god-mother. 

Our  little  patient  did  not  grow  strong  very 
fast,  and  so  stayed  in  the  ward  some  time.  One 
day  she  was  told  to  try  to  amuse  another  little 
girl,  who  suffered  much  pain,  and  she  eat  down 
by  the  little  sufferer’s  bed.  She  thought  there 
was  nothing  that  would  help  to  bear  the  pain  so 
well  as  the  story  she  heard  told  by  “The  Rose¬ 
bud  Club,”  on  the  porch  of  the  house,  with  the 
sign  “For  Sale  or  To  Let”  on  it.  So  she  told 
it  as  well  as  she  could,  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  exactly  she  had  remembered  every  detail. 
Tbe  suffering  child  forgot  her  pain  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  story,  and  when  it  was  finished,  tbe  two 
children  began  to  talk  it  over. 

“If  there  were  fairy  god  mothers, ”  said  the 
little  sufferer,  “wouldn’t  it  be  just  splendid  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  little  girl,  “and  maybe  they 
would  give  us  lots  and  lots  of  eggs  to  break,  if 
we  wanted  anything.” 

They  told  of  the  different  things  they  would 
like  best  to  have  if  they  could  find  such  eggs. 
The  little  girl  who  loved  her  mother,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cruel  blow  and  bard  words,  said, 
“I  would  wish  first  for  a  basket  of  eggs  for  my 
mother  to  break.  I'd  like  to  have  her  get  nice 
shoes,  and  clothes,  and  lots  of  good  things  to 
eat,  and  some  place  to  live  where  it  is  not  so 
dark  ail  the  time,  a  house  with  a  porch  would 
be  fine.  ” 

The  lady  who  brought  flowers  so  often,  was 
sitting  by  the  bedside  of  a  little  boy,  who  had 
turned  over  to  listen  to  the  wonderful  fairy 
story.  The  lady  had  heard  all  the  little  girls 
had  said.  She  was  very  rich,  she  had  horses 
and  carriages,  and  a  beautiful  house,  with  a 
porch  all  around  it,  in  the  country,  where  she 
went  every  summer.  She  had  no  children  of 
her  own,  and  her  husband  was  dead.  She  used 
to  like  to  spend  her  money  for  fine  clothes  and 
other  things  that  some  people  think  bring  happi¬ 
ness,  but  they  did  nut  bring  happiness  to  her, 
and  so  she  had  left  off  caring  for  them.  ' 

Once  she  had  a  dear  little  baby,  sent  to  her 
from  Qod.  She  loved  it  with  all  her  heart,  and 
was  always  planning  wha^  grand  things  it  should 
have,  as  it  grew  older.  She  had  just  had  some 
lovely  short  dresses  made  for  it  to  put  on  when 
it  was  old  enough  to  have  its  long  clothes  taken 
off.  They  were  such  pretty  little  dresses,  that 
she  showed  them  to  all  her  friends,  and  they 
said,  “How  sweet  the  baby  will  be  in  those 
dainty  little  gowns.” 

But  one  night  Qod  sent  His  angels  to  take 
the  little  baby  home  to  Him.  He  had  a  purer, 
prettier  dress  than  the  mother  had  for  it.  The 
mother’s  heart  was  almost  broken,  but  comfort 
came,  when  she  resolved  to  give  her  t|me  and 
money  to  doing  kind  things  for  otlier  little  chil¬ 
dren  still  on  earth.  That  was  the  reason  why 
she  was  in  the  children’s  ward  of  the  hospital 
so  often.  Her  first  thought,  when  she  heard  the 
story  was  this,  “I  will  be  a  ‘fairy  god-mother’ 
to  that  little  girl.  I  will  find  some  eggs  for  her 
mother  to  break.”  So  she  went  to  see  the  poor 
mother  who  had  such  a  bard  time  sewing  on 
shop  work,  for  which  she  was  but  very  poorly 


paid.  She  did  not  take  eggs  there,  in  the  sense 
of  the  fairy  god-mother’s  eggs,  but  she  carried 
the  things  that  such  god-mother’s  give  to  poor 
people  in  the  stories  we  read. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  her  to  go  to  her 
summer  home,  and  she  asked  the  poor  woman  if 
she  would  like  to  go  with  her  and  help  in  the 
housework.  -  She  told  her  she  was  going  to  take 
her  little  girl,  and  some  of  the  other  children, 
with  her.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  poor 
mother  was  only  too  glad  to  go.  So  the  house 
was  filled  with  poor,  sick  children,  who  grew 
strong  and  happy  among  the  fiowers  and  the 
birds,  and  in  the  pleasant  air  of  the  green  hills. 
They  eat  on  the  porch  in  the  sunshine,  every 
day.  They  “played  house,”  and  they  had  a 
Rosebud  Club  of  their  own,  and  sewed  on  doll’s 
clothes,  and  told  the  wonderful  fairy  story,  over 
and  over  again.  “All  fairy  god-mothers  are  not 
little,  and  old,  and  wrinkled,  ”  said  our  little  girl 
one  day  to  her  companions.  “Neither  did  they 
all  live  in  fairy  times.  The  good,  kind  lady  who 
brought  us  here  is  a  fairy  god-mother,  that  is 
really  and  truly  alive,  and  does  not  live  just  in 
stories  like  those  we’ve  read  about.” 

Susan  Tkall  Perry. 


THE  SrrSTEBIOUS  TIKE. 

It  has  come  again,  that  time  of  mystery.  The 
time  when  nobody  must  ask  questions  about 
what  is  going  on  in  mother’s,  or  sister’s,  or 
grandmother’s  room,  when  the  key  is  turned  in 
the  lock 

No  one  at  this  particular  season  is  allowed  to 
“rummage”  about  to  see  what  can  be  found. 
Every  member  of  the  household  is  put  upon 
his,  or  her,  honor  that  bureau  drawers  will 
not  be  ransacked,  or  closet  shelves  put  to 
rights,  even  if  they  do  look  disorderly.  Little 
hands  and  big  ones  too,  for  that  matter,  must 
keep  at  some  active  business,  or  they  will  be 
sure  to  be  playing  hide  and  seek  in  the  corners, 
and  out  of  the  way  places  of  the  home,  and  as 
for  eyes,  they  must  keep  to  the  inch  of  view 
before  them,  or  they  will  spy  out  secrets  not 
meant  for  them  to  know  at  present. 

We  read  about  a  little  girl,  who  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  know  all  the  goings  on  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  time  last  year.  She  was  not  going  to  let 
anything  escape  her,  not  she.  So  she  “rum¬ 
maged”  every  opportunity  she  had,  she  even 
got  her  father’s  cane  and  poked  under  the  beds 
and  the  dressing  bureaus.  She  found  a  great 
many  things,  and  she  learned  what  loved  ones 
were  trying  to  hide  away  as  surprises.  She 
knew  just  what  she  was  going  to  have  on  Christ¬ 
mas  and  what  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
going  to  have.  For  a  time  she  felt  very  happy 
that  she  had  solved  all  the  mysteries.  But  after 
a  while  she  was  just  as  sorry  as  she  could  be. 
On  the  long  expected  Christmas  morning  there 
were  uP  surprises  for  her,  and  everybody  won¬ 
dered  why  she  did  not  seem  as  pleased  as  the 
others.  This  Christmas  that  little  girl  won’t 
try  to  find  out  what  is  not  meant  for  her  to 
know.  There  is  not  any  fun  in  it. 

Our  young  people  all  look  forward  to  the 
holiday  season  as  the  merriest  one  of  the  whole 
year.  We  love  to  see  them  happy,  and  to  help 
to  make  them  happy.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
exchange  gifts  and  show  our  love  in  that  way. 
It  is  not  the  value  of  the  gift  so  much  as  the 
kind  and  loving  thought  which  prompted  it. 
We  should  always  keep  within  our  purses  in  our 
distribution  of  gifts.  There  are  a  great  many 
little  things  that  do  not  cost  much  that  are  very 
useful  and  well  appreciated.  It  is  foolish  to 
buy  something  just  for  show,  when  useful  arti¬ 
cles  are  needed.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
make  articles  for  our  friends;  our  own  handi¬ 
work  is  like  a  part  of  ourselves,  but  our  young 
people  have  so  many  lessons  these  days  that 
time  is  very  limited,  and  often  many  things  are 
begun  that  never  get  finished,  before  Christmas 
time. 

We  heard  one  little  girl  say  she  had  so  many 
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friende  to  gire  to  that  her  money  would  only 
afford  a  ten  cent  preseot  for  each  one.  There 
are  remarkable  pretty  aud  useful  things  that  can 
be  bought  now-a-days,  in  a  “Ton  Cent  Store,” 
or  on  a  “Ten  Cent  Counter.”  Never  buy  any¬ 
thing  beyond  your  means.  Many  people  come 
to  grief  by  even  small  extravagances.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  right  to  remember  the  dear  ones  of  the 
household,  but  be  sure  you  have  a  reserve  fund 
to  buy  something  for  some  little  children  who 
will  not  have  a  happy  Christmas  unle«  you 
help  them  to  have  it. 

1  am  sure  there  is  nothing  that  will  please  the 
dear  Christ,  whose  birth  we  celebrate  at  this 
time,  so  much  as  making  poor  children  happy. 
Some  families  give  up  their  own  gift  making, 
and  use  what  they  were  going  to  expend  for  each 
other  in  buying  gifts  for  the  poor  and  wretched. 


HOW  TO  KREP  CHRISTMAS. 

In  our  school,  we  have  children  from  homes 
where  every  necessity  is  supplied,  and  most 
wishes  are  gratified.  To  make  the  Christmas- 
tide  a  time  of  giving,  and  not  entirely,  in  fact, 
or  in  thought,  a  time  of  getting,  is  their  parents’ 
and  teachers’  earnest  desire.  Thanksgiving 
with  its  thought  of  the  many  things  for  which 
we  are  thankful,  is  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
way  to  prompt  us  to  make  other  people  happy. 

We  have  asked  the  children  to  look  over  with 
care  their  own  treasures,  dolls,  books,  games  and 
whatever  they  prize.  We  have  suggested  that 
from  these  playthings  they  should  select  some¬ 
thing  to  send  to  the  Free  Kindergartens,  to  the 
poor  children  who  long  for  dolls  and  blocks  and 
books. 

That  nothing  worn  out,  nor  cast-off,  torn  nor 
soiled  will  be  sent,  has  been  firmly  impressed. 
The  article  chosen  must  be  something  the  child 
admires.  “Shall  we  help  give  these  poor  children 
a  Christmas  dinner  ?  How  can  we  do  it  ?”  were 
questions  following  the  talk  about  toys. 

Dorothy  said,  “I  can  save  my  pennies  and 
buy  some  oranges  !” 

“My  bank  is  nearly  full,”  added  Frank. 
“I'll  bring  some  sweet  potatoes. ”  And  so  the 
offers  came  from  every  one  in  our  class,  until  the 
dinner  had  been  planned,  from  oysters  for  soup, 
to  figs,  nuts  and  raisins  for  dessert. 

While  our  thoughts  are  busy  making  plane  for 
the  Free  Kindergarten  and  some  poor  children 
we  have  heard  about,  our  fingers  are  daintily 
decorating  a  Christmas  card  for  our  own  dear 
mother.  All  through  the  school  from  the  first 
grade,  whose  plan  has  been  described,  to  the 
class  preparing  fur  college,  the  thought  that  this 
is  a  time  cf  giving  rather  than  a  time  of  getting 
is  the  one  made  prominent. 

Christmas,  with  the  story  of  the  Christ  Child, 
with  the  shepherd’s  vision,  and  the  angel’s  song 
of  “Peace  on  Earth,  Good-Will  to  Men,”  sound¬ 
ing  in  our  listening  ears,  is  the  time  for  deepen¬ 
ing  the  lessons  of  our  school  year. 

If  character  building  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
all  school  instruction,  we  must  strive  to  implant 
strong  ideas  that  will  influence  the  children  to 
be  less  self-centered,  more  in  touch  with  our 
neighbors  and  their  necessities. 

Sunday  school  teachers  may  do  much,  but  the 
every-day  teacher  may  do  infinitely  more  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  child  for  complete  living,  which  Herbert 
Spencer  declares  to  be  the  aim  of  all  education. 

E.  R.  H. 


THB  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  “TRUNK.” 
Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  box  in  which 
you  pack  your  clothes  is  called  a  trunk  ?  If  you 
go  to  the  old  church  of  Minster,  in  Kent,  you 
will  there  be  shown  an  old  wooden  box.  of 
which  the  rounded  lid  is  made  of  the  portion  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out 
This  old  box  is  supposed  to  be  the  actual  box 
brought  to  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  kept  in  it  the  money  wherewith  he  paid 
his  troops.  He  afterwards  gave  the  box  to 


Minster  church,  where  it  was  used  for  the 
treasury,  and  the  slot  can  plainly  be  seen  where 
Peter’s  pence,  or  rather  offerings,  were  dropped 
in.  It  is  supposed  that  this  trunk-box  was  the 
origin  of  other  boxes  oeing  called  trunks  long 
after  they  ceased  to  be  hollowed  out  of  a  tree. 

LOST  BIRDS.— FROM  “OUR  ANIMAL 
FRIENDS.” 

By  E.  Q.  Walsh. 

A  favorable  situation  along  the  coast  on  a 
stormy  or  windy  day  will  reveal  some  facte  to 
the  bird  lover  that  will  convince  him  of  the 
power  of  the  wind  and  of  the  comparative  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  strongest  winged  sea  birds  we  have. 
A  “lost”  bird  in  a  gale  may  drift  a  thousand 
miles  out  of  its  course,  and  even  the  petrels 
have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  wind  so 
that  they  have  been  cast  upon  unknown  and  in 
hospitable  shores. 

A  study  of  the  birds  in  high  gales  can  be 
made  in  New  York  Bay.  When  a  strong  north¬ 
west  storm  begins  to  howl  across  the  State,  the 
crows,  terns,  winter  gulls,  and  other  shore  birds 
that  stay  with  us  through  the  winter,  become 
restless  and  alarmed.  They  frequently  predict 
the  approaching  ' storm  much  earlier  than  the 
local  weather  bureau.  Before  the  first  gusts  of 
the  storm  have  ruffled  the  waters  of  the  lower 
bay,  the  birds  rise  from  the  water  and  begin  to 
work  inland.  The  crows  fly  in  flocks,  high 
above  the  city,  toward  the  Jersey  Palisades, 
while  the  terns  and  gulls  seek  the  protecting 
shores  of  the  Hudson  River  or  the  reservoir  in 
Central  Park. 

Occasionally  in  mild  winter  weather  the  birds 
venture  too  far  out  on  the  ocean  to  receive  the 
storm -warnings  in  time,  and  they  get  caught  by 
the  gale  just  off  shore.  A  “lost”  bird  in  a  gale 
then  becomes  an  interesting  object.  It  seems 
to  possess  an  instinctive  knowledge  that  if  it 
once  surrenders  to  the  force  of  the  wind  it  will 
become  helpless,  and  that  unknown  dangers  will 
threaten  it  on  every  side.  Consequently,  a  lost 
bird  fights  against  the  wind  until  completely 
exhausted.  If  it  is  overcome,  it  will  be  dashed 
upon  the  waves  and  drifted  away  to  unknown 
regions. 

During  the  recent  heavy  storm  a  number  of 
the  terns  and  gulls  were  caught  out  at  eea,  and 
as  they  tried  to  reach  the  land  in  the  face  of  the 
gale  they  showed  their  skill  in  buffeting  the 
wind  to  great  advantage.  One  moment  they 
rose  high  in  th^  air,  facing  the  gale,  and  then 
with  a  swift  downward  swoop  they  beat  up 
against  the  wind,  falling  off  gradually  toward 
the  northwest.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
northeast,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
make  progress  by  sliding  gradually  to  one  side. 
Their  evolutions  were  intricate  and  interesting. 
Their  point  was  clearly  northeast,  and  th»y  used 
every  lull  in  the  storm  to  make  it.  At  one 
moment  they  would  fly  close  to  the  water  and 
then  ascend  to  great  heights,  but  always  gaining 
a  few  yards  and  always  losing  a  little  on  their 
objective  point.  In  this  way  they  finally  reached 
the  beach  and  dropped  upon  the  sands  exhausted 
with  their  battle. 

Birds  driven  before  the  wind  are  tossed  about 
relentlessly,  and  they  rarely  recover  their  bal¬ 
ance  after  once  being  caught  by  the  gale.  Shore 
birds  are  either  dashed  upon  the  waves  and 
made  to  swim  for  their  lives,  or  they  are  hurled 
violently  against  trees  or  other  objects,  and 
killed.  Shore  birds,  when  facing  a  gale,  will 
take  every  advantage  of  trees,  houses,  and  hills 
as  defenses  against  the  wind.  They  will  close 
their  wings  and  sink  so  close  to  the  ground  as  to 
get  the  protecting  shelter  of  a  hedge  fence,  and 
then  swoop  up  again  with  renewed  headway. 
They  frequently  advance  before  the  gale  by  a 
series  of  side  evolutions,  flying  at  right  angles 
to  the  wind  until  they  have  attained  considera¬ 
ble  velocity,  and  then  wheeling  about  straight 
against  the  wind — and  making  some  headway 


before  it  overcomes  them.  This  operation  is 
repeated  continually  until  the  desired  place  is 
reached. 

Before  they  can  recover  themselves  they  ar 
hurried  out  beyond  the  shore  and  dropped  into 
the  water.  With  their  plumage  soaked  with  the 
spray,  they  instantly  become  helpless  and  cannot 
reach  the  shore  in  the  face  of  the  wind.  On 
our  inland  lakes  and  rivers  this  is  a  more  com¬ 
mon  sight  than  along  the  ocean  shore. 

When  once  blown  out  to  eea  the  shore  birds 
have  little  chance  of  escape.  Unable  to  battle 
against  the  heavy  wind,  they  yield  themselves  to 
their  fate  and  drift  about  until  the  storm  sub¬ 
sides.  By  that  time  they  are  likely  to  be  so  far 
from  shore  that  they  cannot  reach  it  again,  and 
they  either  fly  or  swim  until  they  starve  to 
death  or  die  of  exhaustion.  Their  dead  bodies, 
along  with  those  of  the  hapless  gulls,  terns,  and 
herons,  are  finally  drifted  upon  some  shore  where 
the  waves  leave  them  high  and  dry.  After  every 
heavy  storm  hundreds  of  such  luckless  victims 
can  be  found  on  the  beaches  of  our  Atlantic  coast. 

A  SHREWD  YANKEF. 

There  is  a  funny  case  of  international  honesty 
down  in  Arizona,  just  on  the  line  between  that 
Territory  and  Mexico,  says  the  Washington 
Times.  A  Yankee  farmer  lives  there,  one 
Amasa  Barrow  by  name,  and  it  is  hie  business 
to  raise  chickens. 

Chicken-feed  is  cheap  in  Mexico,  and  chick¬ 
ens  bring  fine  prices  in  Arizona,  but  to  raise 
fowls  in  Mexico  and  bring  them  across  the 
boundary  or  to  buy  the  feed  and  bring  it  across 
would  involve  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
duty,  which  would  eat  up  all  the  profits. 

Amasa  is  a  Yankee,  and  is  so  honest  that  his 
neighbors  say  be  wouldn’t  take  advantage  of  a 
man  in  a  horse-trade.  But  be  is  also  full  of 
Yankee  ingenuity,  and  after  deep  cogitation  he 
built  a  long  slim  hen  coop,  one  half  of  it  in 
Arizona  and  the  other  in  Mexico.  On  the  line 
there  is  a  grate.  Over  the  line  there  are  barns 
containing  feed.  At  feeding  time  the  gate  is 
opened  and  the  chicken-fancier  shoos  his  flock 
into  Mexico,  where  they  eat  their  meal.  Then 
he  shoos  them  back  to  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  where  they  digest  this  Mexican 
grain  and  lay  their  eggs.  Mr.  Barrow  saves 
about  fifty  per  cent,  on  grain,  and  makes  that 
much  on  bis  chickens,  and  if  there  is  any  smug¬ 
gling  done  it  is  done  by  the  innocent  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  biddies. 

MY  OWL  CHARLIE. 

In  the  middle  of  the  large  window  of  a  butcher 
shop  on  Sixth  avenue,  among  legs  of  lamb,  ribs 
of  beef,  and  shoulders  of  veal,  stood  a  little, 
fluffy  brown  owl,  dreaming  of  his  happy  home 
in  the  far-away  green  woods,  and  blinking  bis 
glassy  yellow  eyes  in  the  bright  light. 

He  bad  been  stolen  from  his  cosey  nest  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and  bad  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  big,  bustling  city  by  the  butcher’s 
boy ;  and  now  he  wanted  to  go  home  so  much, 
he  longed  so  for  bis  own  green  woods  and  shady 
branches,  that  he  was  the  most  homesick,  mis¬ 
erable  little  brown  owl  you  can  possibly  imagine. 

And  that  was  bow  I  found  him,  and  bought 
him,  and  brought  him  home  to  live  with  me. 

I  put  him  in  a  nice  little  gold  cage,  and 
named  him  Charlie.  After  a  little  while  I  saw 
that  the  cage  was  too  small  for  Mr.  Owley,  so  I 
let  him  loose,  and  wondered  to  see  how  he  would 
fluff  out  hie  wings  and  puff  out  his  little  body 
until  he  was  twice  hie  first  size. 

At  night  be  would  fly  round  and  round  my 
room  with  a  strange,  whirring  sound,  and  every 
now  and  then  would  give  hie  strange  bird  cry  of 
“To-whoo— to-whoo — ah  whool”  which  sounded 
very  queerly  in  the  dark. 

I  never  could  teach  Charlie  any  trick.  He 
was  such  a  sleepy  little  fellow  all  day  long,  and 
I  was  such  a  sleepy  little  girl  at  night,  that  I 
never  could  train  him  as  I  did  some  of  my  other 
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pets;  but  be  bad  a  most  interesting  way  of 
snapping  for  his  meat  when  1  fed  him,  and  of 
swaying  to  and  fro  on  bis  perch  when  he  saw 
his  dinner  coming.  I  thought  he  was  trying  to 
dance  in  his  own  funny  way,  and  1  used  to  call 
all  the  family  in  to  see  Charlie  dance  when  he 
was  fed. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  Charlie  was  sent  back 
to  the  country  again,  to  live  in  his  hollow  tree 
among  the  shady  branches  that  he  loved ;  but, 
unfortunately,  my  little  owl  died  before  he  could 
be  given  bis  liberty,  as  I  had  intended. 

Oh,  how  1  cried  when  I  found  my  pet  lying 
on  his  back  in  his  cage  one  morning,  with  his 
little  claws  all  stiff  and  cold  I  I  shall  never 
again  have  so  queer  a  pet  as  Charlie. — Amy 
Hope  in  Examiner. 

THE  OLU  KUBBKU  BOOT. 

Somebody  threw  an  old  rubber  boot  into  Tan¬ 
gier  Sound,  Maryland.  He  thought  no  more 
about  it,  when,  to  bis  amazement  be  saw  in 
the  paper,  under  the  heading,  "A  Queer  Find,” 
this  wonderful  result  of  bis  old  rubber  boot’s 
watery  grave:  “Some  tisherman  dragged  up 
from  the  Sound  a  few  days  since  an  old  rubber 
boot.  On  the  outside  of  it  were  fifty  two  young 
oysters,  and  in  the  inside,  a  large  living  toad. 


SOMETHING  TO  HAMMER  ON. 

Procure  a  bowlder  having  one  side  true  and 
smooth,  and  place  it  on  a  small  bench,  or  in  a 
tub  made  of  one  half  of  a  barrel.  Fill  the  tub 
half  way  to  the  brim,  with  small  stones,  after 
which  spread  a  thick  coat  of  mortar,  or  clay 
over  the  stones,  and  bed  the  bowlder  in  the  tub 
on  the  plastic  material.  A  bowlder  weighing 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  will  subserve  an 
excellent  purpose  in  lieu  of  a  metallic  anvil. 

E.  E.  T. 


Rheumatism  and  Cramps 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Acts  Like  Magic  and 
Completely  Cures. 

“I  was  troubled  with  rheumatism  and  had  cramps 
in  my  stomach.  My  wife  urged  me  to  get  a  bottle 
of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  I  concluded  to  do  so.  In 
a  short  time  after  I  began  taking  it  I  felt  better  and 
I  continued  its  use  until  I  was  entirely  well.  I  can¬ 
not  praise  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  too  highly  for  the 
benefit  I  have  derived  from  it.”  Fredk.  Hiller, 
57  Almira  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wonderful  cures  of  Scrofula,  Salt  Rheum,  Ulcers, 
Sores,  Eruptions,  Dyspepsia,  and  other  diseases, 
prove  the  great  curative,  blood  purifying  powers  of 

Hood’s 

The  best— in  fact  the  Ooe  True  Blootl  Purifier. 
All  druggists.  t1:>ix  forts.  Get  only  Hood’s. 

I  ■ _ r>Sll.-.  are  the  best  after-dinner  pills, 

ilOOU  S  I  IMS  aid  digestion.  25  cents. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  waa  held  on  Wed- 
needay,  December  8th,  but  the  damp  weather 
prevented  a  large  attendance.  The  first  letter 
read  was  from  Mies  C.  O.  Van  Duzee,  now  of 
Oroomiah,  Persia,  in  which  ebe  described  her 
work  for  the  Armenians,  living  in  and  near 
Oroomiah,  and  the  hinderances  which  had  been 
met  with  during  the  year,  which  has  passed 
since  her  sphere  of  labor  was  changed  from 
Salmas  to  Oroomiah.  Some  of  the  Armenians 
use  only  the  Turkieh  language  and  so  could  not 
be  reached,  others  use  the  Syriac  and  for  them 
there  are  the  regular  meetinge  held  in  that  Ian 
guage.  Some  of  the  villages  are  too  distant  to 
visit  without  remaining  over  night,  and  only 
eighteen  Armenian  families  were  finally  found 
in  the  city  who  were  willing  to  receive  visits 
from  a  missionary.  Miss  Van.  Duzee  says:  “1 
have  puzzled  my  brain  time  and  again  to  think 
of  some  way  in  which  1  could  gather  the  women 
for  a  prayer  meeting,  but  I  could  not  succeed. 
Once  I  went  to  the  Armenian  priest  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  call  the  women  together 
and  let  me  talk  to  them  from  the  Testament, 
and  he  might  stay  and  listen  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  I  only  taught  them  what  he  would  like,  but 
he  eaid  that  they  would  not  come,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  him  if  they  would.  They 
do  not  attend  their  own  church  services,  and  he 
complains  that  his  family  are  sometimes  hungry 
because  the  people  do  not  pay  him  his  dues.” 
Id  April,  Miss  Van  Duzee  paid  a  visit  of  six 
weeks  to  her  old  field  of  Salmoe,  making  179 
calls,  bolding  fourteen  meetings  and  reading  the 
Bible  to  462  persons. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  Armenian 
refugees  from  Turkey  in  the  city  of  Oroomiah, 
lately,  and  with  these  an  intereating  prayer 
meeting  has  been  held  on  Sunday  morning. 
Mrs.  Raynolds  and  Mr.  Allen  of  Van  helped  to 
conduct  these  meetings  and  they  seemed  the 
one  bright  spot  in  the  Armenian  work.  A 
later  letter  from  Mies  Van  Duzee  says  that  she 
is  giving  up  her  work  in  Persia,  and  that  in  the 
spring  ehe  intends  return iug  to  this  country  to 
remain. 

Mies  Wilder  read  a  letter  from  a  native  pastor 
in  Kolhapur  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Wilder  is  a 
member  of  hia  church,  and  he  writes  to  her  in 
excellent  English,  a  true  pastor’s  letter.  In  it 
he  says,  “Time  is  flying  swiftly  and  one  scarcely 
knows  bow  fast  weeks  and  months  pass  away, 
still  we  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  all 
this  means  that  your  coming  to  us  again  is 
drawing  near.  At  present  we  are  rejoicing  and 
praising  the  Lord  for  bringing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ooheen  back  to  us  again.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  Kolhapur  church  was  held  on  Tuesday  last 
to  welcome  them  and  we  had  pan  aupari  and 
flowers  as  usual.  The  plague  ie  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  and  the  authorities  here  are 
doing  their  utmost  in  cleaning  the  city.  The 
political  agent  has  made  strict^quarantine  rules 
and  no  person  from  outside  is  allowed  to  come 
in  without  undergoing  ten  days’  observation  in 
the  quarantine  sheds  erected  on  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  roads  of  the  State.  We  are  so  thankful  to 
have  the  crops  in  such  an  excellent  condition. 
The  rice  crop  ie  very  rich,  and  if  it  were  not 
exported  rice  would  have  been  very  cheap.  The 
grain  crop  is  also  very  good.  Famine  and 
scarcity  have  become  matters  of  history.  Still 
things  are  dear,  and  one  has  to  manage  very 
carefully.  I  am  very  thankful  ^o  say  that  not  a 
single  man  had  to  die  from  famine  here.” 
Really  one  reads  thie  long  letter  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  English  is  so  good,  and  the  spelling 
so  correct,  that  it  is  not  until  one  reads  the 
Oriental  name  in  the  signature  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  realize  that  it  ia  written  by  a  native  of 
India.  • 

Mias  Hubbard  reported  a  recent  letter  from 
Miss  Wright  of  Wei  flien,  China,  in  which  ahe 


Right  chimney,  good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 
Besides  breaking. 

Go  by  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Phubtaxh  Pa 


speaks  of  moving  to  Chinan  fu,  to  which  sta¬ 
tion  she  has  been  recently  appointed.  Aa  her 
brother  is  settled  there,  this  change  is  very 
agreeable  to  her.  When  Mies  Wright  sent  her 
letter  off,  she  was  waiting  for  Dr.  Mary  Burn¬ 
ham,  who  waa  expected  at  Wei  Hien,  and  whom 
she  hoped  to  escort  to  Chinan- fu.  She  speaks 
of  the  pleasure  she  had  in  meeting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Speer  in  Chefoo,  and  of  Mr.  Speer’a  help¬ 
ful  addresses. 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Rieech. 

J.  B.  S. 


In  your  occupations,  try  to  possess  your  soul 
in  peace.  It  ie  not  a  good  plan  to  be  in  baste 
to  perform  any  action  that  it  may  be  the  sooner 
over.  On  the  contrary,  you  should  accustom 
yourself  to  do  whatever  }ou  have  to  do  with  tran¬ 
quillity,  in  order  that  you  may  retain  the  poa- 
seesion  of  yourself  and  of  eettled  peace. 

Madams  Gcton. 


Endeavor  to  be  patient  in  bearing  with  the 
defects  and  infirmities  of  others,  of  what  sort 
so  ever  they  be;  for  that  thyself  also  bast  many 
failings  which  must  be  borne  with  by  others. 
If  thou  canst  not  make  thyself  such  an  one  as 
thou  weuldst,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  have 
another  in  all  thinga  to  thy  liking  ?” 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 


WHY  LADIES  LIKK  COFFEE. 

Many  ladies  have  so  great  a  liking  for  coffee 
for  breakfast  that  the  meal  seems  fiat  and  un¬ 
savory  without  it ;  but  the  muddy  complexion 
which  is  almost  a  sure  accompaniment  ia  a 
great  trial,  and  the  question  is  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  many  and  many  times  over  in  one’s 
mind,  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  over  the 
coffee  and  gradually  get  back  the  lost  complex¬ 
ion,  or  keep  on  with  the  coffee  and  get  on  with 
the  bad  akin  and  make  the  beat  of  it. 

The  disordered  etomacb  and  liver  sometimes 
bring  on  more  serious  troubles.  To  quit  tbs 
use  of  coffee  is  the  only  true  relief;  it  contains 
the  same  poisonoua  alkaloids  as  tobacco,  strych¬ 
nine  and  morphine,  although  lees  in  volume. 
One  can  use  the  delicious  hot  Food  Coffee, 
Postum  Cereal,  at  meals,  and  never  miss  the 
coffee.  It  brews  the  deep  seal  brown  of  Mocha, 
and  takes  on  the  rich  golden-brown  of  old  Java 
when  cream  is  added. 

When  boiled  full  15  minutes  after  the  boiling 
point  ie  reached,  it  tastes  like  the  better  grades 
of  Java.  It  is  made  by  the  Poetum  Cereal  Co., 
Lim. ,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  purely  and 
wholly  of  the  nourishing  grains  intended  by  the 
Creator  for  man’s  subaietence.  The  pungent 
taste  BO  well  liked  in  strong  coffee  is  retained  in 
Poetum. 

Nature  quickly  recovers  when  coffee  ia  left  off 
and  the  natural  health  coffee  is  used  in  its  place. 
Healthful  sleep  is  again  enjoyed,  and  nerves, 
stomach,  liver,  bowels  and  heart  cease  their 
complaining  when  the  disturbing  cause  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

These  are  great  big  live  facts,  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  anyone  who  cares  for  the  exquisite 
fun  of  being  perfectly  well. 

Beware  of  the  fraudulent  imitations  of  the 
original  Postum  Cereal  Food  Coffee.  Insist  on 
Postum. 

Concoctions  sold  as  “Cereal  Coffee”  contain 
injurious  ingredients.  Genuine  packages  of 
Postum  have  red  seals  and  the  words,  “It 
makes  red  blood,  ’  ’  thereon. 


There  are  some  things 
you  cannot  possibly  have. 
You  can’t  have  gray  hair 
if  you  use 

Hall’s  rr 


Hair  Rencwer 


^|t  l  Neither  will  you  have  dan- 
druii,  nor  thin  hair.  Beau- 
tiful  hair  in  every  bottle. 

“  I  have  used  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer 
t'iVi  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  and  I 
'^1  know  it  will  do  all  that  it  is  recom- 
fp  mendedtodo.  It  will  restore  the  color, 
/  cure  dandruff  and  prevent  the  hair  from 
'  fallingout.  I  believe  I  would  to-day  be 
bald-headed  and  itray  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  use  of  Hall’s  Hair  Kenewer.”  — 
R.  M.  Tucker,  M.  H.,  Helena,  Ala. 
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house,  and  over  sixty  pupils  were  received.  Vis¬ 
itors  at  the  Springs  rendered  material  aid,  so 
that  in  time  an  Industrial  Department  was 
added,  and  the  girls  were  taught  the  much 
needed  art  of  cutting  and  sewing  their  own 
garments,  and  those  of  the  little  children.  The 
third  year  eighty  were  enrolled,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  saw  the  number  increased  to  one  hun¬ 
dred. 

In  the  fourth  year,  the  interest  of  Northern 
friends  took  the  form  of  a  purpose  to  raise  'funds 
to  erect  a  suitable  Home  and  School  building, 
and  thus  give  permanence  to  the  work  under  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  A  subscription  was 
started  which  soon  reached  $3,000.  This  sum 
was  increased  to  $5,  OCX),  and  property  was  pur¬ 
chased  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  affording 
a  beautiful  site  for  the  buildings,  one  of  which 
the  Boarding  Hall,  was  completed,  and  the  other, 
a  chapel  school  building,  will  be  erected  as  soon 
as  funds  sufiScient  for  the  purpose  can  be  raised. 

The  school,  which  aims  to  give  practical  train¬ 
ing  and  show  that  idleness  is  a  vice  and  a  dis¬ 
grace,  that  by  industry  and  economy  we  attain  to 
honor  and  independence,  very  properly  looks  to 
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source: 

OR 

DANGER 

and  a  very  serious  and  n... 

common  one  lies  In  fcPCIy*Uay  cSnSg, 
eating  poor  and  ImpoverUhed  ceruils.  for  In¬ 
stance,  or  IndlKCstlble  ones. 

Oromary  mu  f  lour  l?,e‘T.S»?ed 

kind.  Much  of  the  nutriment  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  and  tbe  excessive  residue  of  stsrch  Is 
not  healthy.  In  fact.  It  causes  an  unhealthy, 
fa'ty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissues. 

flAMI*  on  tbe  other  band, 
I^IKSP  wSSiW  I  Nil,  belongs  to  the  In¬ 
digestible  Kind.  It  contains  the  outer  Irritstlng 
busk  or  woody  fibre.  If  you  would  be  wise  shun 
both  kinds  and  eat 
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HOUSE  FURNISHING. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“Humble  enough  to  be  used  by  the  Lord,’’ 
was  tbe  burden  of  Mrs.  Cruikehank’s  theme  in 
leading  the  regular  Tuesday  morning  service. 
“Water  fills  the  low  places  first, ’’ so  with  tbe 
Spirit 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  tbe  Dakota 
Sioux  Church  property,  which  has  been  accumu¬ 
lated  for  these  Indian  Presbyterians  during  the 
years  of  missionary  work  among  them,  and 
which  is  BOW  subject  to  Government  adjust¬ 
ment  and  must  be  paid  for  to  secure  it.  Dr. 
John  P.  Williamson,  that  devoted  Apostle  to  the 
Dakotas,  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Woman’s 
Board  for  $400  to  save  some  of  the  Indian 
churches  thus  jeopardized.  Such  a  sum  would 
supplement  the  strenuous  efforts  of  tbe  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  themselves,  and  enable  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  to  cover  tbe  whole  amount. 
The  Indiana  have  raised  at  least  four  fifths  of  all 
the  expenditures  connected  with  this  property 
and  now  appeal  for  this  necessary  help. 

A  recent  account  in  The  Evangelist  columns, 
under  tbe  Board's  heading,  detailed  the  exer¬ 
cises  connected  with  the  annual  Sioux  Indian 
conference  at  Crow  Creek,  South  Dakota,  when 
Presbyterian  Indians  from  these  churches  were 
so  largely  represented  among  the  three  thousand 
dark  skinned  Christians.  A  missionary  teacher 
telle  about  one  eigniticant  feature  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  She  says,  “On  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Dakota  Woman’s  Missionary  Societies  held  a 
union  meeting.  A  Dakota  woman  presided  and 
others  gave  reports  and  instructive  talks  on 
portions  of  the  Bible  in  a  very  pleasing  way. 
The  society  connected  with  this  church  has  met 
with  us  at  the  mission  during  the  vacation 
months.  They  have  finished  seventeen  quilts, 
made  dresses,  aprons  and  other  useful  articles. 
The  proceeds  from  their  work  amounted  to  $143- 
.15.  In  cash,  $75;  the  remainder  not  yet  col¬ 
lected.’’  Another  missionary  states  that  the 
total  mission  fund  raised  by  the  Women’s  Socie 
ties  in  thi,  purely  Indian  Presbytery  amounted 
last  year  to  $1,500.  What  do  the  women  in  our 
church  societiee  think  of  their  Indian  sisters 
making  such  efforts  to  give  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  people  ? 

The  South. — Tbe  recent  death  of  Dr.  Luke 
Dorland  recalls  to  mind  his  long  experience  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Freedmen  followed 
by  the  founding  of  a  school  for  the  Mountaineers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina. 
Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dorland  went  there  in  1877. 
Closing  twenty  years  of  active  work,  in  which 
time  they  bad  both  organized  and  built  churches, 
established  parochial  schools,  and  founded  under 
the  Freedmen *s  Board  Scotia  Seminary,  a  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Industrial  school  for  colored  girls,  they 
now  sought  a  place  where  they  might  have  the 
rest  they  so  much  needed  and  in  a  measure 
regain  the  strength  expended. 

But  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
white  population  as  needy  as  those  among  whom 
they  had  so  long  labored— a  population,  where 
though  there  were  many  grades  of  intelligence, 
yet  the  larger  part  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
They  were  without  any  means  of  instruction, 
leading  idle,  ignorant,  and  aimless  lives  so 
much  so,  that  a  stranger  passing  through  the 
country  would  marvel  that  human  beings  could 
exist  in  so  low  and  degraded  a  state. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dorland  had  gone  for  rest,  and 
with  no  thought  of  remaining  or  resuming  mis¬ 
sion  work,  but  when  Northern  visitors  at  the 
Springs  urged  them  to  open  a  school  for  this 
neglected  people,  they  felt  that  they  could  not 
thrust  aside  a  work  so  evidently  brought  to 
their  very  door.  Some  of  the  better  class  of 
people  asked  for  instruction,  then  others  sought 
admission,  and  so  the  little  dining  room,  fifteen 
feet  square,  was  Bpened  and  twenty-five  pupila 
came,  one  and  all  showing  a  desire  to  learn. 

The  second  year  Dr.  Dorland  built  a  school- 
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me  Jire  Dot  Che  Caraest 


the  frieode  of  miMione  for  means  to  enlarge  and 
to  carry  on  the  work.  These  Mountain  children 
must  not  be  left  in  ignorance  with  all  its  at¬ 
tendant  evils,  and  therefore  we  urge  on  their 
behalf  that'  scholarships  may  be  taken  in  the 
school,  as  the  fitest  memorial  to  that  devoted 
missionary  just  called  home — the  aged  Dr.  Dor- 
land. 

The  beet  work  for  the  needy  class  is  not  an 
occasional  sermon  or  a  “big  meeting,’’  but  that 
which  is  continuous,  as  in  the  mission  schools, 
also  the  daily  house  to  house  visiting  of  our 
Bible  Readers.  A  keen-witted  mountain  woman 
said:  “What  we  want  in  our  country  is  some 
one  to  start  a  light  an’  keep  it  burnin’.  Ihis 
thing  of  startin’  a  light  an’  lettin’  it  go  out  is 
the  ruination  of  our  people.’’ 

A  church  established,  a  school  opened,  is  a 
rallying  centre,  a  beacon-light  for  sin  darkened 
and  tempest  tossed  souls.  The  church  and 
school  at  Brittain’s  Cove,  North  Carolina,  have 
demonstrated  this  remarkably,  and  we  watch 
the  opening  of  the  new  home  and  school,  just 
projected  by  Miss  Goodrich  in  Laurel  County, 
with  deep  interest.  This  and  other  new  work 
at  Valdese  and  in  Vardy,  Tennessee,  have  been 
made  possible  by  special  gifts,  “No  enlargement 
this  year,  ’’  being  the  echo  of  a  depleted  treasury. 

Our  Bible  Readers  work  among  the  Melun> 
geons,  at  this  last  named  place,  is  full  of  prom¬ 
ise.  Hearts  are  responsive  to  the  Gospel.  In 
describing  ten  house  to  house  visits,  says  one, 
“It  was  most  soul-satisfying,  to  give  the  good 
news  to  the  hungry  ones.  We  sing  as  well  as 
pray  in  each  house.  The  warm  welcome  we  re¬ 
ceive  cannot  be  described.  The  people  are  very 
kind  and  warm-hearted.  It  is  easy  to  love 
them.  We  have  two  Sunday  schools,  two  and 
one-half  miles  apart,  and  two  prayer  meetings  at 
the  same  points.  The  people  come  from  miles 
around,  out  of  the  valleys,  from  over  mountains 
and  ridges;  they  are  very  attentive,  and  so  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Word  of  God  as  it  is  read  and 
explained  to  them  that  they  bend  forward  to 
catch  every  word.  Very  few  can  read.  We  are 
anxiously  waiting  to  learn  if  means  have  been 
supplied  for  our  house.  Living  in  a  home  of 
our  own  will  be  a  great  help  in  advancing  the 
Lord’s  work.’’ 

From  Valdese,  North  Carolina. — School  work 
has  begun  among  the  Waldensians.  Miss  Knox 
says  that  they  are  “well  pictured  in  Evangelice. 
Everything  is  so  quiet  and  peaceful  it  seem#  a 
veritable  Acadia.’’  Driving  with  the  Vaudoie 
pastor  to  visit  some  families  at  a  distance,  some 
of  the  rugged  roads  were  almost  fear- inspiring : 
“Many  of  the  houses  are  built  upon  hills,  and 
we  had  to  leave  the  horse  in  the  valley  and 
climb  up.  The  work  will  be  hard  and  lonely  in 
many  ways,  and  we  need  the  prayers  of  all  our 
friends  that  God  will  teach  us  how  to  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  these  people  who  are  ‘strangers  in  a 
strange  land.’  ’’ 

Another  death  in  the  ranks  of  missionaries  in 
the  South  is  that  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Searles  Rainey 
of  Hindman,  Kentucky,  whose  successful  work 
The  Evangelist  recently  outlined.  Dr.  Humble, 
who  superintends  this  work  of  the  Bible-readers 
among  the  Southern  mountains,  writes,  “She 
died  exactly  one  month  after  her  marriage.  She 
was  resigned  and  is  at  rest.  May  this  severe 
blow  to  her  husband  and  to  us  be  sanctihed, 
and  may  the  cry  of  the  bereaved  people  move 
some  chosen  one  to  come  to  them  with  the  Bread 
of  Life.  I  grieve  for  them. ’ ’  This  missionary 
was  one  of  the  little  band  of  women  who  enter 
the  held  with  no  money  compensation.  How 
illy  they  can  be  spared  I  H.  E.  B. 
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Folio  of  Organ  Music. 

A  handBome  new  book  at  a  popular  price.  128 
pages  of  standard.  bigb-clasB  music.  Over  fifty 
of  tbe  finest  compositions  for  tbe  organ  ever 
issued.  Price,  SO  cents,  postpaid. 

Folio  of  Sacred  Song. 

A  full  repertoire  of  world  recognized  gems,  at 
tbe  price  of  a  single  sheet.  61  songs.  I'he  cheap¬ 
est  collection  of  sacred  music  published.  Price, 
50  cents.  By  mail,  65  cents. 

Lane  Deo  in  Sacred  Unets. 

192  pages  of  the  finest  duets  the  master  minds  of 
the  world  have  ever  produced.  Handel.  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Oounod,  etc.,  represented.  Price,  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Choice  8acrc>d  Solos  (For  High  Voices). 

No  collection  of  sacred  solos  has  ever  before 
been  publi-hed  of  so  fine  a  character  at  so  moder¬ 
ate  a  price.  Thirty-nine  compositions.  Price, 
$1.00;  boards,  $1.%;  cloth,  gilt,  ^.00,  postpaid. 

Sacred  Song  Folio  for  High  Voice. 

A  collection  of  38  famous  songs,  by  the  world’s 
masters  of  melody.  A  handsome  volume  for 
church  or  home  use.  Price,  60  cents,  postpaid. 

A  lf¥  piece  or  book  of  muele  published  in 
yA.  any  part  of  the  teorld  can  be  procured  of 
us  at  shortest  notice.  Catalogues  free. 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

The  best  musical  Journal  In  this  country.  Able  editorials, 
valuable  contributions  by  the  foremost  writers,  correspond¬ 
ence,  criticisms,  etc.  Sixteen  pages  of  new  music  in  each 
issue,  sdlted  by  Philip  Hale.  Published  on  tbe  first  day  of 
each  month.  Single  copies,  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  $1. 
With  every  new  subscription  we  give  a  handsome  volume  of 
bound  music.  Send  tor  Premium  Sheet. 
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buys  only  the  heat  When  in  the  market  for  mer¬ 
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ORGANS  and  PIANOS 

exclusively  for  the  equipment  of  ita  Indian  schoole 
as  well  as  for  the  slupa  of  the  “White  Squadron.” 
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for  every  one. 
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which  1  have  spoken,  they  would  be  more  sure 
of  Bucceea.  It  certainly  will  not  pay  a  school  to 
use  only  music  of  a  high  grade  in  order  to  be  in 
the  fashion,  if  it  ia  to  the  detriment  of  their 


Binging. 

Again.  Sunday-school  teachers  ahould  feel 
that  if  music  in  tbe  school  is  worth  anything, 
it  is  worth  everything ;  and  be  anxious  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  make  it  the  beat.  If  every 
teacher  would  sing,  their  influence  would  ^he 
great  in  inducing  the  pupils  to  sing  also. 
Therefore  all  teachers,  when  tbe  singing  time 
is  at  hand,  ahould  leave  everything  else,  and 
take  an  earnest  part  in  the  delightful  service. 
How  is  it  at  tbe  present  ?  Go  into  any  Sunday- 
school,  look  around  during  tbe  soug-eervice  and 
you  will  notice  many  of  the  teachers  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation  with  one  of  their  pupils 
or  with  some  officer  of  the  school,  thereby  giving 
tbe  impreseion  to  tbe  scholars  that  music  is  of 
but  little  importance.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be,  for  the  singing  is  a  part  of  tbe  devotional 
exercises,  and  is  of  first  importance.  The  super¬ 
intendent  and  officers  should  take  all  paine  to 
furnish  such  helps  as  a  good  organ,  piano,  cor¬ 
net,  or  other  musical  instruments  to  assist  the 
leader  in  inspiring  the  chorus.  The  chorister 
should  do  what  he  can  to  encourage  the  einging 
by  having  occasional  rehearsals  on  week-day 
evenings.  This  is  not  always  practical,  but 
there  is  no  school  but  what  can  get  together 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  even  a  few 
rehearsals  will  do  much  towards  inducing  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  to  be  more  earnest  in  their  ser¬ 
vice  of  Bong. 

There  should  be  no  scarcity  of  books.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  one  book  will  do  for  two 
scholars.  Bach  scholar  should  have  a  book  in 
hand.  If  this  is  done,  be  will  be  more  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  sing.  The  saying  that  music  should 
not  be  used  in  Sabbath  schools,  as  an  entertain 
ment,  is  perhaps  true,  but  it  is  too  strong  a  put 
ting  of  tbe  case,  for  though  it  should  not  be 
used  merely  as  an  entertainment  it  should  be 
BO  utilized  as  to  be  both  entertaining  and  devo¬ 
tional.  Unlees  it  doee  entertain,  it  will  not  be 
general.  One  reason  why  Sunday-school  sing¬ 
ing  is  not  better,  is  because  of  late  years  not 
as  much  time  has  been  given  up  to  itas  it  really 
needs  in  order  to  be  successful.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  singing  in  Sunday-schools  was 
much  more  effective  than  it  is  to-day,  and  more 
time  was  given  to  it  Too  much  time  is  taken 
up  by  the  officers  of  the  school  in  doing  this, 
that  and  tbe  other  thing.  Much  of  this  time 
might  be  saved  and  spent  in  sing  ng.  An  occa¬ 
sional  solo  by  some  member  of  the  school,  or  of 
the  choir  will  help  create  an  interest  in  this  ser 
vice;  and  if  tbe  pastor  of  tbe  church  would  now 
and  then  give  a  word  of  praise  from  the  pulpit, 
when  he  can  do  so,  he  will  help  inspire  the 
children  to  greater  zeal. 


MUSIC. 


HOW  CAN  SCNUAT  SCHOOL  SINGING 
BE  IMPBOTED. 

Singing  in  our  Sunday -achools  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.  What  is  tbe  cause  of  this  ?  What 
should  be  the  ideal  Sunday-school  einging  f  It 
ahould  be  general  and  hearty.  At  least  ninety 
per  cent,  of  both  teachers  and  acholars  should 
take  part.  There  are  always  a  few  persona  who 
cannot  sing  and  perhaps  it  is  wise  for  such  not 
to  try.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  much 
loud  singing  ia  desired,  although  many  superin 
tendents  and  choristers  seem  to  have  a  different 
opinion  from  this  and  are  constantly  trying  to 
get  their  schools  to  sing  loud.  Tbe  often  re¬ 
peated  command,  “Sing  with  all  your  might,’’ 
“Lift  tbe  roof,’’  etc.,  is  entirely  in  the  wrong 
direction,  for  it  is  not  a  great  noiee  that  we 
want,  but  music  that  is  spirited  and  earnest. 
How  can  we  succeed  in  having  such  ? 

First,  we  should  have  a  good  chorister,  inter 
ested  in  the  Sunday-school,  who  understands 
music  fairly  well,  .with  a  leading  voice  and  a 
good  Christian  character.  This  I  say  even 
though  his  services  have  to  be  paid  for. 
Churches  pay  their  choir  leaders,  why  not  Sun¬ 
day-schools  their  choristers. 

Second,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
grade  of  music.  There  are  two  theories  regard¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  music  best  to  be  ueed.  One  is 
that  none  but  a  high  grade  of  church  psalmody 
should  be  tolerated ;  such  as  only  good  singers 
and  adults  can  understand  and  be  interested  in. 

Another  theory  is,  that  nothing  but  very  light 
music,  sprightly,  secular,  characterless  music 
should  be  eung.  This  may  not  be  a  theory, 
but  practically  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
for  some  choristers  never  use  any  but  such,  and 
declare  all  other  trash  and  out  of  place.  Neither 
of  these  theorise  is  correct.  There  is  a  grade 
between  the  two  which  comes  nearer  the  ideal 
Sunday-school  music,  for  we  should  not  expect 
children  to  understand  and  be  interested  in  tbe 
high  grade  spoken  of,  any  more  than  we  should 
expect  them  to  understand  and  be  interested  in 
a  grade  of  literature  only  adapted  to  adults. 
No  one  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  read  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson’s  eseays  to  a  large  class  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  expect  to  hold  their  attention.  There 
is  a  quality  of  music  neither  too  light  nor  un¬ 
worshipful,  which  doee  not  smack  of  secularity. 
This  music  is  pure  and  comparatively  simple, 
but  interesting  to  children  as  well  as  worship¬ 
ful.  It  is  a  kind  of  music  which  is  really  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  sacred  music  so  popular  at 
present  in  some  of  our  beet  equipped  churches. 
As  to  words  sung,  they  should  correspond  to  tbe 
grade  of  music  just  spoken  of,  neither  too  high 
a  erade,  nor  too  low.  Bright  hymns  of  worship, 
praise  and  adoration  can  be  easily  understood 
by  the  ordinary  pupil  of  tbe  Sunday-achool. 
Not  many  of  the  church  hymns  should  be  used, 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  truth  that  we  must 
interest  our  scholars  in  the  musical  part  of  the 
Sunday-school,  as  well  as  kindle  their  devotional 
feeling.  Most  church  hymns  are  too  heavy  and 
abstruae.  ' 

To  prove  that  it  ia  a  mistake  to  sing  nothing 
but  high-grade  church  music,  I  will  state  that 
in  most  every  case  where  such  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Sunday-school,  as  far  as  my  expe 
rience  goes,  the  einging  has  not  been  general ; 
only  a  few  teachers,  and  older  pupils,  and  a 
scattering  of  the  younger  ones  taking  part  when 
such  music  ia  used.  I  have  visited  many 
achools  and  know  whereof  I  apeak.  There  ia  at 
the  present  time  a  tendency  among  certain 
schools  to  discard  altogether  the  ao  called 
“traah, ’’  meaning  by  that  term,  all  ordinary 
Sunday-achool  music  and  moat  of  the  popular 
Gospel  Hymns,  and  introducing  such  as  ia  only 
fitted  for  aduita ;  but  in  doing  ao,  they  make  a 
mistake.  If  they  would  use  the  middle  grade  of 
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SABBATH  DAY  MUSIC. 

A  superb  book  of  music  for  organ  or  piano, 
containing  selections  from  the  great  oratorios, 
sacred  songs  and  some  of  the  quiet,  melodious 
themes  of  the  great  masters,  arranged  in  a 
pleasing  manner.  A  hook  for  every  home. 
Price,  $1.00;  l^rds,  $1.25;  cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 
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Tlie  CROPS  ARB  COMING  EAST. 

Tim  MONBV  TO  PAV  FOR  THEM  IS  OOtNO  WEST; 

This  unique  and  striking  illustration  appeared 
originally  in  Printer's  Ink  for  Nov.  10,  in  an 
advertisement  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Union, 
to  illustrate  the  present  increasingly  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Western  farmers.  It  is  exactly 
in  line  with  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
“good  times  coming”  to  the  West,  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  mortgages  paid  off  by 
Western  farmers.  The  ingen  ions  trade  mark 
which  the  Bunnell  &^no  Investment  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  investors  in  West¬ 
ern  farm  mortgagee,  have  been  using  on  their 
literature  since  last  May,  the  double  crescents, 
representing  Eastern  capital  and  Western  crops, 
was  prophetic.  As  shown  by  these  Western 
papers,  in  the  above  illustration,  there  has  been 
a  conjunction  of  the  crescents,  and  we  have  the 
Harvest  Moon ;  and  East  and  West  are  enjoying 
the  harvest. 

For  far-sightedness,  discerning  judgment,  and 
competency  in  management,  no  Company  deal¬ 
ing  in  Weetern*Farm  Mortgages  is  comparable 
to  the  Bunnell  &,  Eno  Investment  Co.  Corpora¬ 
tions  are  like  men,  they  have  a  moral  nature, 
are  tempted,  and  often  yield  and  suffer;  but 
this  Company  is  like  the  men  of  moral  fibre 
whom  nothing  can  move  from  their  integrity. 
It  has  in  four  years  paid  more  than  one  million 
dollars  of  its  mortgages,  and  during  the  current 
year  has  paid  off  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  debenture  bonds.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that  capitalists  trust  it  as 
they  trust  the  very  Government  itself.  In  their 
financial  sailings  it  is  their  sheet-anchor.  Not 
since  the  Co.’s  organization,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  has  an  investor  lost  a  dollar.  This  record 
is  unparalleled. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office :  No.  119  Broadway. 
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Management  of  Estates. 


Cbamter  of  Commerce,  Obioago, 
Hcne  Offioe,  Iowa  Falle, 
ROOM  a08  TRBUONT  B’LiiG,  BOSTON 


WASHINGTON 


HATCH  &  FOOTE 


Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bonglit  and  Sold  on  Commlsalon. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

Established  1867.  Uembert  New  York  Stock  Excbange. 


Brown  Bros.  Sc  Co. 

PHILA.,  RBW  TOKK,  BOSTOR. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBCTBD  BT  PKIVATB  WnUU. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  bny  and  sell  ail  flrsiiClate  Invest-  X'n'VAad-'tn  ATif 
ment  SecnrlUes  on  commission.  We  XU  T  CDI/IUvXIw 
receive  accoonts  of  Btmka  Bankeraand 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms,  and  make  ooUectlon  KjaMylAX  adavo. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  aU  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  forelgB 
ooantrtea,  Inolndlng  Sonth  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  saU  BUlsof  Evohajiaa on,  and 
fJP  make  cable  transfers  to  aU  parts;  also  maka 
irl  ooUectlaas  and  laaae  Commercial  and  Traval 
BvsUable  in  aU  parts  of  ths  world. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr. 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prlce.^ 

T.  G.  Sellew,  ' 

III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  .  .  . 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 


The  Policies  issued  by  The  Wsshing’o-  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  iacoutestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  epeclflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  ol  The  Washingtou  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  It  to  the  pnbUo. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  lusuranoe  at  Lowest  Coet 


A  Lot,  fiO  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  In  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
atTlS.000. 

This  property  Is  In  the  very  HEART  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  Is  offered  by  the  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  In  bnylng  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABlLIry  of 
the  InvestmenLwe  refer  yon  to  the  MAYOI^  anv 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi¬ 
ness  man  In  the  City  of  Dnlnth.  Only  $6,000  required  to 

Snrchsse  this  valuable  property;  $10,000  can  remain  for 
ve  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  banker  In  Duluth  can  be 
widtten  as  to  tne  character  of  this  investment. 

For  fall  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612,  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH,  fllNN. 


The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


'  CHIMES.  Ere.  CAmOSUlhNUCES 


meneelt  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Moneely,  Oon'l  Mon— ■ 

THOY,  jr.  Y.,  U*M|  MMW  YOMK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  fUPERIQR  BRLLR 


Seenrity  Safe  m  Government  Bonds. 
YoarmonnoaDinrelreamit.  Can  prove 
I  it  by  best  Eastern  banks.  Rob*t  E.  Stra- 
born  a  Co.,  Equitable  BnUdlng,  Boston. 


mmM 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


December  16,  1897. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

160  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


HBNBT  M.  FIXED,  D.D.,  Xdltor. 

TniMB,  Three  doUMs  a  year,  in  advance,  poetage  paid. 
In  foreign  coontriea  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  poetage. 
For  one  year’s  sabecription  and  one  new  snbscriber. 
Five  dollars.  Inolnbsof  five  or  more,  $8.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Aovbbtisimo  Rates,  80  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

hni.  sabecriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  disoon- 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Oflloe  Orders  should  be  made  i>ayable  at  New 

York  Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Post-oJIee  at  New  Tork  as  aeoond-clcue  maH 

Blatter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOAEDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreim  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Chui^  Erection,  -  .  -  “  _ 

Education,  -  -  -  -  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work,  ’’  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  „ 

Freedmen.  -  -  -  516  Market  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  C^eges,  -  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THB  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
KSTABUBHXD  IN  PHlLAnELPHIA,  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
plirns  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers, 
expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Workabldta 
1778  new  schools  started  in  1886;  also  117  frontier  chut  chee  from 
schools  previously  established.  7S  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
shaM  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6800  supports  a  mbslonair 
one  ysor.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 

Sand  oontribntlonsto  K.  P.  Bancboit.  Dls.  Hecreury, 

osao  oouwiiFuia  Avenue,  N.  Y.  aty. 

THX  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  OOSPBL 
AMONG  SBAHBN,  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
leligious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  188 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brookl^  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  n^ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SamubIj  Boult,  Pastor.  W x.  H.  H.  Moobb.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbrbiok,  Trees. 

No.  89  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THB  ABIBBICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  SaUofv 
Maaaxine.  the  Seaman'*  Friend,  and  the  Lire  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbll.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

THB  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
1S6  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Bstabllahed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  tar  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  ere  cleeneed. 


they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  exlstenoe  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donatiiuis  of  motey,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 

^'l^TVto^^^ng,  Sunday,  8:S0  to 4:80  P  m.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
tP.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  il:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  W  8  P  M.  except 
S^urday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  w;^me 
at  all  times  Mobbis  K.  Jssup.  Pres.;  P.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
OBOBax  r.  Bbtts,  sec.;  wm.  F.  Bayard,  bupt. 

Our  greMeat  ne^  now  is  money  for  a  new  building,  we 
urgent^  aak  for  assistance  for  400  children. 

•  - — 

THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 


END  OF  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. 

”On  thirty  days’ trial”  ought  to  be  a  snffleient  induce¬ 
ment  to  lead  hundreds  to  embrace  the  more  than  liberal 
offer  of  the  Syndicate  Co.,  in  accordance  with  their 
final  announcement  in  another  column  of  this  issue, 
wherein  each  and  every  one  of  ouPtiaaders  is  offered  a 
set  of  “The  American  Educator”  for  examination, 
without  a  cent  of  advancejmyment,  and  with  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  purchase  H  the  books  do  not  prove  to  be  exactly 
what  is  wanted.  Tt  is  plain  that  the  publishers  have 
the  utmost  oonfldenoe  in  their  new  work ;  otherwise, 
sueba  proposition  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  Many 
large  works  are  now  sold  on  easy  payments,  but  this 

S resent  offer  of  the  Syndicate  is  entirely  without  piece- 
ent.  DisAppolntTUftiit  ftnd  misunddrstiuidiiig  &r6  to  bo 
Avoided  by  affording  every  purchaser,  wherever  he  may 
reside,  an  opportunity  to  examine  eacb  of  the  six  great 
volumes  before  buying.  Of  course  such  an  unusually 
attractive  proposition  could  not  long  remain  open,  and 
^  this  c^  only  a  very  few  days  remain  for  acceptance. ; 
Our  readers  should  note  that  the  Syndicate  requires  no 
money  in  adyance-an  evidence  of  good  faith  which  will 
command  entire  confidence  and  universal  attention. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  “The  American  Educator” 
is  the  latest  general  reference  work  in  existence,  having 
been  begun  in  1896  and  finished  in  the  latter  partuof 
October  of  the  present  year.  Such  recent  events  as  the 
death  of  Henry  George,  the  election  of  Van  Wyck,  the 
recall  of  Weyler,  etc.,  are  recorded  in  its  pages,  while 
many  thousands  of  the  populations  given  are  for  1897. 
The  illustrations,  numbering  4.000,  are  really  superb,  in¬ 
cluding  more  than  a  hundred  full-page  colored  plates 
and  recent  maps,  and  two  hundred  splendid  fulLjmge 
portraits  of  famous  men  and  women.  This  special  offer, 
‘on  thirty  days’  trial,”  terminates  on  or  before  Dec.  81. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

The  New  Illuminated  Bible  to  be  Largely  Used 
During  the  Holiday  Season. 

The  illustrated  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  to  which  the 
American  Bible  Union,  of  Philadelpbia,  is  asking  the 
atteni  ion  of  Biblical  students  everywhere,  forms  a  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  and  appropriate  Christmas  gift,  to 
pastor,  Sunday-school  teacher,  or  friend.  So  excellent 
are  its  lllnsirations,  from  an  aitistic  point  of  view,  so 
historically  accurate,  so  filled  with  local  color,  and. 
ab  -ve  all,  so  unerring  in  their  interpretation  of  the  finer, 
and  ofttimes  hidden,  meaning  of  many  passages,  that 
one  is  forced  to  the  oonclusion  that  here  is  a  work  that 


must  in  the  future  form  a  most  important  part  in  the 
equipment  of  the  earnest,  oonscleoti->us  student  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  has, 
up  to  the  pfesent  time,  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  until  the  American  Bible  Union  decided  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  its  production  no  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Bible  had  ever  been  published  at  a  popu¬ 
lar  price,  and  no  edition  is  publirhed  at  any  price  that 
can  approach  it  in  true  illuminating  and  vivifying 
power. 

Every  one  of  the  eight  hundred  drawings  is  the  work 
of  an  eminent  artist— nearly  one  hundred  of  the  leading 
artists  of  Europe  and  America  having  been  engaged  in 
tl  elr  production.  And  these  drawings  are  most  remark¬ 
able  for  their  beauty,  originality,  fidelity,  reverent  spirit 
in  which  they  were  conceived  and  executed,  and  the 
marvelous  manner  in  which  they  explain  the  Word  of 
God.  In  its  mechanical  production  it  is  above  criticism, 
tbis  portion  of  tbe  work  having  been  done  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Riverside  Press,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  type 
used  is  full-  faced  and  clear  and  most  easily  read.  Mar- 

?;inal  references, aconcordanceandtheself-pronounclng 
vatnre  add  to  the  sterling  worth  of  this  notable  publi¬ 
cation.  It  is  being  supplied  in  three  styles  of  binding. 
The  introductory  prices  now  prevailing  are  only  about 
one-fourth  the  prices  that  have  been  fixed  for  all  subse¬ 
quent  editions.  See  full-page  advertisement  in  this 
issue.  _ 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

MRS.  Winslow’s  Sootbino  Stbup  has  been  used  xorovei 
ntty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whllf 
eethlns  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softeu 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  bea> 
emedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world 
rv>  enty  live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT  AND  WASHINGTON. 

Holiday  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  BaUroad. 

On  Decem^r  88tb  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  run  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  Personally- 
(3ondw!ted  Tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Washington. 
The  party  will  travel  by  the  Cape  Charles  Route  to  Old 
-Point  Comfort,  where  one  day  will  be  spent:  thence  by 
boat  up  tbe  Potomac  to  Washington,  spending  two  rays 
at  that  point.  Round-trip  rate.  Including  transportation, 
meals  en  route,  transfers,  hotel  accommodations,  berth 
on  steamer,  and  all  necessary  expenses,  188.00  from  New 
York;  $81.00  from  Trenton;  $19.50  from  Philadelphia. 
Proportionate  irates  from  other  points.  At  a  slight  aid- 
diUonal  exMnse  tourists  can  extend  the  trip  to  '^rglnia 
Beach,  with  accommodations  at  the  Princess  Anne 
Hotel. 


The  typical  American  has  been  familiar  with  Web¬ 
ster’s  Dictionary  as  his  guide  and  authority,  from  his 
earliest  schooldays  even  until  he  reached  the  highest 
rank  of  offlcial  power,  business  responsibility  or  literary 
eminence.  Nor  is  it  the  American  only  who  prizes 
Webster.  The  book  has  standing  and  authority  wher 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  It  is  a  familiar 


the  offlcial  standard  in  the  English  Postal  Telegraph 
Department  as  well  as  in  the  United  Stites  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington;  and  has  a  large  and 
rapidly  growing  sale  in  the  young  empire  of  Australia. 


of  merit.  But  for  its  distinctive  purpose— for  the  com¬ 
bination  of  accuracy,  fullness,  clearness,  convenience, 
and  authority,  in  a  single  book  for  everyday  use  by  all 
classes— ’’ Get  the  Best”  still  means  “Get  Webster.” 


Lakewood  in  the  Jersey  pines,  58  miles  from  New  Y ork , 
commands  the  attention  of  persons  seeking  a  winter 
lace  of  sojourn  as  the  most  popular,  delightful,  salu- 


j  Tbe  climate  of'Lakewood  seldom  varies,  and  the  brac¬ 
ing  pine-laden  air  is  so  dry  that  cold  is  scarcely  noticed. 
In  fact,  Lakewood  is  a  combined  winter  resort  for  fash¬ 
ion  and  outdoor  sports  and  for  arsons  affected  with 
lung  and  throat  troubles.  The  village  has  the  finest  ap¬ 
pointed  and  largest  hoi  els  existing  and  innumerable 
high-class  boarding  houses. 

Winter  at  Lakewood  is  like  summer  at  Saratoga- a 
constant  round  of  gavety  and  pleasure  indoors  and  out¬ 
doors.  The  finest  kind  of  roads  and  most  romantic 
drives  are  here,  and  a  beautiful  lake  skirts  the  village, 
I  where  skating  and  ice-boating  form  inviting J’eatures. 


turn  uireci  ny  regular  crams  wicnm  six  days,  will  be 
sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate  of  $16.00  from 
New  York,  $15,00  from  Trenton,  $14  00  from  Philadelphia, 


eaa  be  reached  only  i 


this  Society.  -»-•-» 

of  publications,  tbe  work  of  its 


oolporters,  Chnstian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  l^a- 
cles,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $800  to  KOO 
supDorts  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
AMLYrMS..  10  East  88d  St..  N.  Y. 

The  many  friends  of  tbe  American  Tract  Society 
whose  business  is  down  town  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  Society  has  opened  a  store  at  its  old  home.  150 
Nassau  Street,  where  all  the  books,  tracts  and  periodi¬ 
cals  of  tbe  Society  may  be  procured,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
sirable  issues  of  many  other  publishers,  including  Bibles 
and  religious  books  suitable  for  the  family.  Sabbath- 
school  and  for  holiday  gifts. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  'of  the  IWoman’s 
Bostrd  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  Slst,  at  10:80  B.m„  at  156  fifth  Avenue. 


For  itineraries  and  full  information,  apply  to  ticket 
agents :  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
Geo.  W.  Boyd.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

918  Fifth  Avb.,  Nbw  Vobb,  Dec.  8, 1897. 

I  have  had  personal  testimony  from  several  physicians 
of  tbis  city,  who  were  commended  to  me  as  thoroughly 
reliable,  to  the  effect  that  Riche’s  Painless  Cure  is, when 
properly  administered,  an  effective  remedy  for  mor¬ 
phine.  cocaine  and  other  similar  drugs  that  have  en¬ 
slaved  and  threatened  the  total  ruin  of  those  who  have 
fallen  under  tbe  habitual  use  of  them. 

_ JOHN  HALL. 

YOU  KNOW  THEM. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  anything  the  Larkin  Soap 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Buffalo  may  offer  in  the  future ;  they  have 
done  so  much  In  the  past,  and  that  they  fulfill  all  the 
promises  they  make  does  not  need  our  word  to  verify. 
They  have  been  before  tbe  public  a  long  time,  and  have 
established  an  enviable  reputation  for  their  liberality 
and  fair  dealing  with  their  patrons.  Their  goods  ran  be 
found  in  almost  every  town  in  the  United  States,  though 
they  can  only  be  purchased  by  you,  the  consumer,  direct 
from  the  Company.  Ten  dollan  invested  wlUt  them  la 
money  well  spent. 


New  Jersey,  which  operates  a  rpecial  and  frequent  train 
service,  including  parlor  cars,  from  stations  in  New 
York,  foot  of  Liberty  Street  and  Whitehall  Terminal  at 
South  Ferry. _ 

Thb  Stbubbn  Sanitarium  of  HornellsvlUe.  N.  Y.,  is 
a  magnificent  structure  built  from  brick  and  stone.  The 
beating  and  ventilating  facilities  are  such  that  the  air 
is  completely  changed  in  each  room  every  ten  minutes, 
and  the  temuerature  does  not  vary  more  than  8  deg.  F. 
during  tbe  year.  A  constant  summer  atmosphere  in  a 
Northern  climater. 

WASHINGTON  AND  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 
Christmas  Holiday  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rlllroad. 

The  annual  Christmas  holiday  tour  to  Washin^on 
under  the  Personally-Conducted  Tourist  System  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York  on  Tuesday, 
December  88.  These  tours  appeal  especially  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  New  York.  Brooklyn  and  vicinity,  affording  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  visit  tbe  National  Capital  at 
tbe  height  of  tbe  season.  The  tourof  the  present  season 
will  contain  many  interesting  features,  including  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  trip  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  Alexandria.  At 
a  slight  additional  expense  those  who  desire  may  first 
visit  Old  Point  Comfort,  spendi^  a  day  there,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  Washington  by  boat.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road’s  Christmas  holiday  tours  have  an  enriable  reputa¬ 
tion.  For  itineraries,  rates  and  full  information,  app^ 
to  ticket  amnts,  or  address  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York;  4  Court  street,  Brooklyn:  or  Geo.  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia, 


WASHINGTON. 

Holiday  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  i 
December  88th  is  the  date  selected  for  the  Persoually- 
Conducted  Holiday  Tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  Washington.  This  tour  will  caver  a  period  of  three 
days,  affording  ample  time  to  visit  all  tbe  principal 
points  of  interest  at  tbe  National  Capital,  including  the 
new  Congressional  Library.  Round-trip  rate,  covering 
all  necessary  expenses  for  tbe  entire  time  absent,  trans¬ 
portation,  hotel  accommodations, guides,  etc.,  $14.50 from 
New  York,  613  50  from  Trenton,  and  $11.50  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Proportionate  rates  from  ot  er  points.  Per¬ 
sons  who  desire  may  return  by  way  of  Gettysburg,  and 
spend  two  days  at  that  point,  by  purchasing  tickets  at 
$8.00  additional,  which  include  this  privilege. 

Spboial  Tbaohers’  Toub. 

A  special  teachers’  tour.  Identical  with  tbe  above,  will 
be  run  on  tbe  same  date.  Tickets  for  this  tour,  covering 
all  necessary  expenses,  including accommodationsatihe 
National  Hotel,  Willajds  Hotel,  or  tbe  Hotel  R^ent, 
$8  00  less  than  rates  quoted  above. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  imply  to  Ticket 
Agents:  Tourist  Agent,  1106  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
a^ress  Geo.  W.  B^d,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Spboial  Ten  Wbbkb  Course  for  Sunday-school 
Teachera  Superintendents,  Primary  Superintendents, 
Normal  Class  Leaders,  City,  Home  and  Foreign  Mission 
Workers  at  the  Bible  Normal  College  (formerly  School 
for  Christian  Workers),  Springfield,  Mass.,  beginning 
Jan.  4th.  Uneoualed  opportunity  for  tbe  churches  to 
secure  a  practical  and  spiritual  uplift  from  the  best 
partsof  tbe  two  years  courses,  consisting  of  sections  of 
the  Biblical,  Child  Study,  Sunday-school  and  Mission¬ 
ary  Courses.  Board,  room  and  tuition  for  $80.  Send  for 
catalogue. 
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The  Little  Churoh  Around  the  Comer. 

Every  resident  of  New  York  knows  this  qnalnt  little 
church  and  its  many  romances,  bnt  it  will  surprise  you 
to  Hnd  how  few  uan  tell  you  where  it  is. 

So,  too,  the  average  shopper  knows  that  artistic  silver¬ 
ware  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  but  does  not 
know  Just  where  to  find  it,  and  continues  buying  at  the 
large  Broadway  stores  because  he  has  been  brought  up 
to  do  so.  High  prices  follow  the  crowd,  but  originality 
and  art  shun  it. 

Just  west  of  Broadway  on  Fifteenth  Street  will  be 
found  the  quaint  factory  of  the  Mauser  Manufacturing 
Co.,  No.  14  East,  where  they  exhibit  some  of  the  dain¬ 
tiest  bits  of  silverware  to  be  fonnd  in  the  city.  Daring 
the  summer  months  new  designs  have  been  added  to 
their  large  stock  of  sterling  diver  and  rich  cut  glass, 
which  is  now  complete  in  everv  department. 

Not  being  hanaicapoed  with  a  large  sjad  expensive 
store,  nor  with  heavy  fixed  charges,  this, firm  surprises 
its  patrons  with  the  reasonable  prices  *bey  ask  for  fine 
artistic  silverware  of  all  descriptions.  Then,  too,  if  you 
desire  something  special  they  can  make  it  for  you,  as 
their  factory  occupies  the  upper  fioors,  where,  if  you 
will,  you  can  witness  the  fascinating  work  of  the  silver¬ 
smith  from  beginning  to  end.  It  will  well  repay  yon  to 
make  them  a  visit  before  finishing  your  holiday  shop* 
ping.  _ 

Inauguration  of  the  New  )ork  and  Atlantic  City 
Through  Express. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  annonnoee  that, 
commencing  Friday.  December  17,  the  through  fast  ex¬ 
press  train  between  New  York  and  Atlantic  City  will  be 
placed  in  service  daily,  except  Sunday,  leaving  New 
York,  West  'I’wenty-thlrd  Street  Station,  1:30  P.M.,  Des- 
brosses  and  Cortlandt  Streets,  1:40  P.M.,  arriving  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  5:30  P.M.  Returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  9:10 
A.M  and  arrive  New  York  13:45  P.M. 

This  train  will  carry  a  Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  and 
combined  passenger  coach  in  eat-.b  direction,  stopping  at 
Newark,  Elizabeth,  Trenton  and  Bordentown. 

The  inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the 
season  at  Atlantic  City,  which  already  gives  promise  of 
an  early  gathering  and  one  of  unusual  attraction  and 
gaiety.  The  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  seas  m  of  this 
most  interesting  resort  is  always  alive,  as  here  are  gath¬ 
ered  the  most  Iselect  and  fashionable  society  people  of 
the  land,  and  the  new  through  express  brings  it  mthin 
comfortable  reach  of  Greater  New  York. 


Ih  KiJiVl  whatever  point  around  INew  York  you 
start,  at  whatever  station  or  ferry  you  arrive, 
you  will  find  that  the  great  shopping  centre  that  is 
most  easily  reached  is  Wanamaker’s.  The  great 
business  mind  that  located  the  Stewart  store  was 
not  mistaken.  Looking  thirty  years  ahead,  it  fixed 
with  unerring  instinct  upon  the  trade  centre  of  the 
New  York  of  to-day. 

All  the  following  lines  bring  Christmas  shop¬ 
pers  to  our  doors  or  within  one  hundred  yards: 

Tbird  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad,  Third  Avenue  Cable  Cars, 

Broadway  Cable  Cars,  Lexinifton  Avenue  Cable  Cars, 

Columbus  Avenue  Cable  Cars,  Eighth  Street  Cross-Town  Cars, 

Madison  and  Fourth  Avenue  Electric  Trolley  Cars. 

From  every  section  of  this  city,  and  from  all  the  railway  stations 
and  ferries,  our  store  is  either  directly,  or  by  transfer,  more  easily  reached 
than  any  other  leadinj^  New  York  store. 

And  it’s  the  trade  centre  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  location,  but  of 
goods.  No  other  single  store  approaches  it  in  the  variety  and  complete- 
ness  of  its  lines.  It  is  hard  to  suggest  a  household  or  personal  want  that 
cannot  be  supplied  here.  Indeed,  so  vast  are  the  stocks  that  our  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  entire  store  thoroughly  known,  and  comprehended. 
The  pre-holiday  period  is  the  time  in  which  we  expect  present  friends  to 
know  it  better,  and  such  as  do  not  yet  know  the  store  at  all  to  introduce 
themselves. 

There  is  a  charm  about  the  store,  ^^'e  hear  it  on  all  sides.  A  musical 
critic  remarks  that  the  orchestrions  play  with  the  precision  and  expression, 
of  a  trained  orchestra.  An  art  critic  wonders  why  the  cultivated  people 
of  New  York  do  not  crowd  our  picture  gallery.  A  practical  business  man 
ex.  laims  with  surprise  over  the  elegance  and  cheapness  of  furniture.  The: 
Bric-a-brac  Room  is  an  unending  recreation.  The  Book  Store  holds  an' 
audience  of  all  sorts — professional  men,  literary  critics,  readers  of  every 
class.  Each  of  our  whole  array  of  stores  is  complete  in  itself.  Just 
examine  the  Candy  Store— can  you  match  it  ?  A  small  interest,  you  say., 
But  judge  this  business  by  any  of  its  many  interests— great  or  small— the 
result  is  just  the  same. 

For  business  or  for  entertainment,  the  store  is  yours.  Visit  it ;  study 
it ;  enjoy  it ;  use  it. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Formerly  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  Broadway,  Fourth  Ave.,  9tb  and  Ibth  Sts.,  New  York. 


MARBltCn. 

EVANS— HIBBERD.— At  Norristown.  Pa.,  on  Dec.  9, 
1897,  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  David  Evans  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Lidie  M.  Hlbberd  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


_  WOODIaAWM  CKMkSTKKIC 

xrroODIiAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.  Harlan.  R4  1 
“  road  Offlne.  Na  80  East  88d  street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  trae. 

J.  A.  R.  LAaiB,  BO  OarmlnwSt..  N.  V 


A  CRUISE  to  the  Mediterranean  by  North  German  Lloyd 
S8.  “Aller,”  Feb.  6, 1898,  visiting  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Gran¬ 
ada,  Alhambra,  Algeria,  Malta,  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Bey  rout, 
EpheHUS,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Rome.  Only  ALL 

SHORE  EXCURSIONS,  Hotels,  fees,  etc..  Included. 

F.  C,  CLARK.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED— By  a  middle-aged  man,  a  situation  as 
collector,  shipping  clerk,  entry  clerk,  salesman, 
or  any  position  he  can  till,  from  January  Ist,  1898.  Has 
had  fifteen  years'  experience  in  an  agricultural  tool  and 
hardware  house  in  New  York  city  as  salesman  and  ship¬ 
ping  clerk;  well  posted  on  all  rail,  water  and  express 
routes,  also  exnort  shipping.  Satisfactory  reasons  given 
formaking  a  change.  Would  refer  to  present  employers. 
Address  Rev.  J.  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  155  South  Third  atreet, 
Brooklyn,  E.  D. 


A  Gift  Book  for  Amateur  Photographers. 

Sunlight  and  Shadow. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  Illustrated 
by  more  than  100  exquisite  Half-Tones  from 
Original  Photographs  from  Nature.  4to, 
cloth  decorated,  full  gilt,  in  a  box,  12.00. 

The  season's  most  useful  and  beautiful  book  to  aid  am¬ 
ateur  photographers  in  making  more  artistic  pictures. 

"If  yon  have  a  young  friend  who  is  interested  in  ama¬ 
teur  photography,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  among 
all  the  bonks  of  this  holiday  season  there  will  not  he 
many,  if  there  will  be  one.  the  receipt  of  which  would 
gratify  him  moreatChrlstmastime.— [Literary  World. 

A  Colonial  Witch 

Being  a  Study  of  the  Black  Art  in  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut. 

By  Prank  Samuel  Child,  Author  of  “An  Old 
New  England  Town,’’  “The  Colonial  Parson 
of  New  England,’’  etc.  12mo,  cloth  gilt  top, 
$1.25.  1 

The  author  is  a  ripe  scholar  in  colonial  history,  and 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  psychology  of  the 
witchcraft  delusion.  His  treatment  of  the  theme  takes 
the  form  of  a  well-sustained  and  fascinating  narrative. 
Mr.  Child  has  made  large  use  of  town  and  ''ourt  records, 
private  Journals  and  public  documents  in  the  historic 
setting  of  the  narrative. 

Fabius  the  Roman 

Or,  HOW  THE  CHURCH  BECAflE  MILITANT. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Pitch  Burr.  12mo,  cloth,  dec- 
rated,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

TIThls  stirring  story  of  the  Roman  Empire  tells  vividly 
how  the  Christians  under  Fabius*  leadership  escaped  the 
oppression  and  cruelty  of  Maxentius  and  obtained  civil 
and  religious  liberty  under  Constantine.  A  thread  of 
love  and  adventure  runs  through  the  quick  and  excit¬ 
ing  action  of  the  story. 


Bent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Publishers, 

•  _A  7  Bast  Sixteenth  Street,  New  Yorh. 
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PEOPEE  FOOD  MATEEIAL. 

Thia  subject  has  been  so  widely  diacuaaed  in 
the  public  journals  and  at  the  gatherings  of 
scientists  and  philanthropists  tl^t  it  might 
seem  as  if  there  was  nothing  new  oould  be  said. 
Ihere  are  some  truths  affecting  humanity  that 
need  to  be  told  over  and  over.  The  fact  “that 
man  is  what  he  eats  and  what  he  does  with  it,  ’’ 
was  as  true  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  it  is  to¬ 
day  in  New  York  or  London.  The  individual 
man  when  analysed  is  a  bundle  of  fats,  minerals, 
proteids  and  carbohydrates.  The  warmth  of  the 
body  is  energised  by  the  combustion  of  the  fats 
and  the  larger  the  stock  of  proteids,  the  greater 
the  muscular  power. 

Brain  vigor  draws  its  energising  force  from 
phosphorus.  The  living  organism  requires  a 
constant  succession  of  necessary  changes  through 
waste  and  supply.  If  no  heat  escaped  from  the 
body  we  could  not  live  forty-eight  hours.  With 
every  expenditure  of  energy  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  contribution  to  keep  up  the  equi¬ 
librium  in  the  mental,  muscular  and  other  parts 
of  thia  complex  organism.  The  great  energizing 
motive  power  is  the  food  we  eat.  “We  live  to 
eat  and  eat  to  live.”  By  far  the  largest  energy 
in  the  body  is  expended  in  digestion.  The 
measure  of  man’s  ability  in  whatever  field  of 
labor  will  be  guaged  by  the  character  of  his 
food  and  its  assimliation  by  perfect  or  imperfect 
digestion.  The  ordinary  man  requires  about  six 
pounds  of  solids  and  fiuid  to  restore  the  daily 
waste  of  the  body. 

No  person  is  properly  equipped  for  any  mental 
or  physical  labor  whose  digestion  is  imperfect. 
Nor  is  any  man  at  his  best  whose  food  does  not 
contain  all  the  nutritious  elments  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  energy  which  is  being  expended  by 
the  silent  processes  of  this  complicated  human 
body. 


Scientists  and  pathologists  have  made  great 
discoveries  in  determining  the  cause  of  diseases 
of  every  class  and  character.  Bacteriology  has 
OMned  a  new  and  hitherto  unexplored  realm 
which  has  laid  the  foundation  for  new  theories 
of  treatment  of  diseases  of  all  forms.  The  ques¬ 
tion  mieht  be  asked  why  it  is  that  more  thought 
and  profound  study  is  not  given  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  as  to  the  im|Mrtance  of  living 
so  as  to  fortifv  themselves  against  the  penalty 
nature  demanas  for  eating  improper  food.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  &e  world  when  the 
Creator  said  of  man,  “hie  days  shall  be  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years. ’’  This  was  the  divine 
limit,  but  it  is  a  grave  question  whether 
through  the  use  of  impoverisned  foods  by  our 
progenitors  and  ourselves,  we  have  not  cut  short 
the  time  allotted  to  each  life  by  this  ancient 
divine  edict 

The  human  organism  is  built  out  of  the  food 
we  eat  The  Creator  of  our  bodies  has  provided 
foods  suited  to  their  growth  and  development 
If  we  use  improper  food  supplies,  the  body 
suffers.  There  are  fourteen  various  elements  in 
each  human  structure  that  requires  different 
nutrient  properties  for  its  proper  nourishment 
If  any  one  or  more  of  these  elements  are  wanting 
the  loss  cannot  be  made  up  by  the  excessive  use 
of  others. 

There  is  no  one  food  product  so  universally 
used  as  bread,  and  nature  has  put  into  the  little 
kernel  of  wheat  just  the  nourishing  elements 
needed  to  supply  nerve  and  muscle  vigor.  Wheat 
is  one  of  God’s  choicest  gifts  to  man.  It  draws 
from  the  secret  laboratory  of  the  earth  just  the 
nutrients  needed  to  nourish  every  element  of  the 
body.  Goethe  said,  “Nothing;  is  more  terrible 
than  active  ignorance,’’  and  it  is  high  time  to 
enquire  wheuer  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
white  flour  by  discarding  so  largely  the  elements 
of  nutrition  is  not  impoverishing  the  true  ideal 
manhood  of  the  race.  In  the  orainary  milling 
process,  about  270  pounds  of  wheat  are  required 
to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  and  the  actual  loss  of 
gluten  and  phosphorus  (both  needed  nutrients), 
is  near  sixty  pounds,  while  the  loss  would  be 
only  about  thirteen  raunds,  if  they  were  retained 
as^ey  are  by  the  Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  in  their  process  of  manufacture  of  flour 
from  the  entire  wheat.  O.  F.  P. 


25  Cent 

Embroidered  Handkerchiefs. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
lines  in  our  Handkerchief  stock. 
There  are  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
one  hundred  different  styles  to 
choose  from,  but  it  is  not  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  assort¬ 
ment  which  com¬ 
mends  it  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  every 
pattern  in  the  entire 
collection  has  been 
SigUttntTrmdtUmHL.  carefully  selected  and 
is  here  because  it  has  something 
special  of  style  and  value  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

Better  grades  of  Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs  in  plenty,  up  to  the 
very  finest  made. 

All  Pure  Linen. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

“THE  LINEN  STORE” 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


PI  AN08  MORGANS 

I  $121.25  wi  •P - $22.00  J 

I  SOyMn.  Ifo  oner  goods 

nade.  to  days  trial  frsa,pa7  aff  “ 
irial.  yiOUNS,  75  cts  sadi  . 

GUITARS  MANDOUNS  S2.»5ai>.  ' 

CTsnthi^  in  proportion.  Far  hir  psrtiealart  and  I 
FBXE  CaUlMcsc  cut  thia  <td  out  and  tend  to 
SEARSfROEBUCK  A  CO.(ia«-  iCHICAOO.ILL 


OUR  STOCK  AFFORDS  A  WIDE  RANGE  IN  COST 
AND  SELECTION  IN  MANY  BEAUTIFUL  FORMS — 


HOUSEHOLD  SILVER 


Celery  Trays 
Individual  Peppers 
Forks  and  Spoons 
Knives  and  Carving  Sets 


Salad  Bowls 
Tea  Kettles 
Coffee  Sets 

loe  Creeun  Sets 


Salad  Sets 
Water  Pitchers 
Berry  Bowls 

Soup  Tureens 


TOILET  ARTICLES 


FANCY  AND 


Corkscrews 
Match  Boxes 
Powder  Boxes 
Ink  Bottles 


Button  Hooks 
Manicure  Gk>ods 
Soap  Boxes 
Scissors 

Tobacco  and  Cigar  Jars 

ENAMELLED  SILVER. 

HUNTING  AND  COACHING  SCENES.  HORSES.  DOGS.  LAND¬ 
SCAPES.  COPIES  OF  NOTED  PAINTINGS.  PAINTED  UPON 
VARIOUS  ARTICLES  IN  THE  HIGHEST  STYLE  OF  ART. 


Cologne  Bottles 
Mirrors 

Brush  and  Comb  Sets 
Loving  Cups 


REED  &  BARTON 


8  MAIDEN  LANE 


41  UNION  SQUARE 

Cor.  Broadway  aad  lyth  St.  ^ 


HEATING  STOVES  •AfiiT 


Sent  to  au  aJdrOM  to  IM  paM  tot 
^  after  retrod,  ter  Ml  puflaBlan  JBk 
■eadfer  ear  TIUBB  •tare  Calaletaa*  Andreee,  -  w  -m 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mb*.  JubiAK  Hiath,  OhAirmea. 

Miw.Anha  8.  BmAU,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Xiu  OHABi^nn  A.  Watbbbubt,  Bec.Seo'y 
Him  Ouaba  Fiblo,  Treeaunr. 

Miu  AniOB  O.  Matbb,  Snpt. 


MORK  FB8TIVITIB8. 

On  the  second  of  December  the  Home  Makers 
had  a  delightful  social  gathering  in  our  parlors, 
where  a  kind  friend  had  placed  a  collection  of 
pictures  in  black  and  white,  reproductions  of 
well  known  paintings  and  drawings.  The  women 
chatted  and  told  each  other  of  the  happy  and 
bountiful  Ihanksgiving  they  had  had,  and  then 
Mias  Waterbury  talked  to  them  a  little  about 
the  pictures,  and  announced  that  they  were  to 
have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  them  and  retain¬ 
ing  the  one  that  had  the  most  votes  for  their 
own  room.  This,  of  course,  added  zest  to  their 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  each  picture  as  they 
walked  about  enjoying  and  carefully  examining 
them. 

Their  unanimous  choice  fell  upon  “The  Min¬ 
istering  Angel,  “  which  represented  a  deaconess 
reading  by  the  bedside  of  an  old  woman  in  a 
humble  home,  with  two  little  children  playing 
on  the  floor,  and  the  mother  sitting  near  by  with 
her  sewing.  It  was  the  picture  that  came  near¬ 
est  to  their  own  lives  and  so  appealed  to  them, 
and  it  is  to  be  framed  and  hung  in  their  room 
before  Christmas. 

After  settling  this  important  question  and 
singing  some  of  their  beloved  hymns,  they  went 
up  stairs  to  And  a  new  treat  awaiting  them  in 
their  own  room,  where  another  kind  friend  had 
provided  ice  cream  and  cake,  a  rare  luxury  which 
they  enjoyed  to  the  full,  even  though  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  rather  a  cold  day.  Still  another 
friend  had  come  down  and  volunteered  to  take 
care  of  the  babies  and  wee  children,  who  always 
have  to  come  to  the  Club  meetings  because 
there  is  no  one  to  leave  them  with  at  home,  so 
there  was  quite  a  gay  little  party  in  the  girls’ 
club-room  while  these  festivities  were  going  on 
in  the  other  part  of  the  house.  We  wished 
some  visitors  could  happen  in  to  see  the  differ¬ 
ent  happy  groups. 

The  pictures  were  left  hanging  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  girls’  club  who  were  given  the 
same  privilege  of  selecting  one  for  their  room. 
It  was  curious  to  see  their  flrst  choice  fall  on 
“The  Whirl  of  Fashion,’’  a  picture  of  the  luxu¬ 
rious  scenes  of  a  modern  ball-room,  but  Anally 
they  united  on  another,  representing  a  bevy  of 
girls  in  simple  gowns  having  a  real  frolic  such 
as  we  hope  often  to  give  them. 

Mins  Mayer  begs  me  to  express  our  thanks  to 
the  children  of  the  Sunday-school  in  Orange 
who  have  sent  us  such  a  nice  Christmas  box,  of 
gifts  from  the  little  girls,  with  81.50  from  the 
boys,  and  also  to  “Mrs.  J.  R.  N.,’’  for  the 
very  useful  box  of  clothing  and  gifts  and  the 
sweet  sympathy  and  interest  expressed  in  the 
accompanying  note. 

Christmas  boxes  and  barrels  are  coming  in 
now,  every  day,  and  everything  promises  a  gener¬ 
ous  holiday  season.  We  still  want  oranges, 
apples,  nuts  and  candies  for  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  amount  we  can  use,  and  we  also 
need  gifts  for  men  and  big  boys,  for  even  if 
some  are  bad  and  unworthy,  and  few  appeal  to 
our  sympathies  as  the  women  and  children,  still 
it  may  do  them  sood,  and  touch  a  tender  chord 
in  many  a  rough  heart  to  be  remembered  at  this 
glad  Christmas  season,  if  it  is  only  by  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  We  also  hope  some  one  will  send  us 
evergreens  for  decoration. 

We  give  a  little  outline  of  the  festivities  we 
have  planned  and  any  friends  who  can  possibly 


**  Bbown’s  Bbohohiai.  Tboohbs  ”  Are  of  gnat  service 
la  saMnlnc  HoArseness  And  Coughs.  Sold  only  In  boxes. 
Avoid  ImltAtions. 


^  Christmas. 


A.,  C.  &  CO.  have  now  on  sale 


Dress  Patterns 

qf  Plain  and  Fancy  Wool  Materials. 

These  are  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents  and  are 
marked  at  very  low  prices. 


NEW  YORK. 


ZTbeoloGV  mb  IReUgion 


THE  POTTER’S  WHEEL. 

By  Ian  Maclaben,  author  of  “Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,’’  etc.  12mo,  cloth,  81.25. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters:  Loss  of  Goods— Vexations  Children -Vanishing  Illadons 
— ^The  Veiling  of  the  Soul — Perplexing  Providences— Broken  Homes— The  World's  Sorrow. 


THE  IAN  MACLAREN  YEAR  BOOK. 

12mo,  ornamental  cloth,  $l.iS5. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  his  readers  for  such  a  book 
Dr.  Watson  has  supervised  the  selection  of  suitable  pas¬ 
sages  from  his  various  writings  which  are  now  publiwed 
in  a  dainty  and  elegant  volume.  It  is  a  very  attractive 
holiday  book. 


THE  IAN  MACLAREN  CALENDAR. 

With  decorative  borders,  neatly  boxed,  4to,  8L00. 

This  has  been  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Watson.  Aside  from  the  interest  that.  Dr.  Watson''s 
writings  have  for  the  American  people,  the  calendar 
itself  tnll  be  a  very  unique  and  aru^c  production. 


I  production. 


THE  IDEAL  LIFE. 


Addreeaes  hitherto  unpublished.  By  Professor  Henry  Drummond.  With  Memorial  Sketc^ea  by 
Ian  Maclaren  and  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  Large  12mo.  About  350  pages.  Price,  81.50. 


THE  EXPOSITOR’S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Edited  by  W.  Robsrtson  N icoll.  LL.  D.,  editor  of  “The 
Expositor,”  “The  Expositor’s  Bible  .>^61:168,”  etc. 

The  first  volume  of  nearly  1,000  pages,  containing  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce.  D  !>..  and  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  St.  John  by  Prof.  Marcos  Duds,  D.D.  8vo,  buck¬ 
ram.  Price,  $7.S0. 

ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO 


THE  POLYCHROME  BIBLE. 

A  new  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
composite  structure  of  the  books  exhibited  in  poly¬ 
chrome.  with  historical  and  explanatory  notes  and 
numerous  illustrations  from  nature  and  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Send  for  a  circular. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  CORNER  OF  TWENTY-FIRST  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


come  down  to  share  in  our  pleasures  will  be 
most  welcome. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  22d,  Mrs.  Hough¬ 
ton  is  to  give  a  Christmas  talk  to  the  Home- 
Makers  and  their  husbands,  followed  by  a  social 
evening.  The  Kindergarten  festival  will  be 
between  ten  and  twelve  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  Sewing  School  girls  will  have  their  tree  at 
3.30  in  the  afternoon  and  the  Girls’  Excelsior 
Club  will  have  tbeira  Thureday  evening. 

On  Friday,  the  24th,  the  tree  will  be  lighted 
at  ten  in  the  morning  and  kept  going  all  day, 
for  groups  of  eight  or  ten  families  to  come  in 
and  enjoy  it  and  get  their  packages,  and  on 
Christmas  night  the  untiring  tree  will  be  lighted 
again  for  the  Oriental  League,  a  club  of  wild 
Hebrew  girls  who  are  to  receive  gifts  and  listen 
to  the  story  of  the  Christ  Child. 


The  American  Sabbath  Union  will  hold  ita 
ainth  anniversary  in  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  West  Fifty-Mventh  street.  Rev.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  pastor,  on  Sabbath  evening, 
December  19th,  at  eight  o’clock.  Rev.  George 
S.  Mott,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Union;  Rev. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith,  D.D.,  Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  D.D,  and  Rev.  I.  W.  Hathaway,  D.D., 


General  Secretary,  will  participate  in  the  aer- 
vicee.  Dr.  Cuyler  will  make  the  principal  ad- 
dreaa,  aubject,  “The  New  Sabbath.’’  This 
Association  has  received  the  moat  hearty  and 
unqualifled  endorsement  and  approval  of  all  the 
leading  evangelical  denominationa  of  Christiana 
in  thia  country,  and  la  doing  a  magniflcent  wock 
for  the  preservation  of  the  American  Cbriatiaa 
Sabbath,  a  work  aecond  to  none  in  the  Ohrili- 
tian  Church  at  the  present  time.  This  meeting 
should  be  largely  attended  by  those  interested 
in  the  vital  question  of  saving  the  American 
Christian  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worahip. 
The  necessity  of  special  work  in  thia  department 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 


XUM 


S, 


■I'HE  EVANGtriilST, 


December  16,  l8d7. 


THE  »RRAT  HUXIiEY. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


the  Gr«»t  EnKlIsh  Srientiet,  Con- 


What  Huxley 

nhlerefl  the  Beat  Start  in  Life. 

The  English  scientist,  Huxley,  said  the 
beet  start  in  life  is  a  sound  stoOiach.  Weak 
stomaohs  fail  to  digest  food  properly  becauiB 
they  lack  the  proper  quantity  of  digestive  acids 
(lactic  and  hydrochloric)  and  peptogenic  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  most  sensible  remedy  in  all  cases  of 
indigestion,  is  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or 
two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they 
supply  in  a  pleasant,  harmless  form  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  weak  stomachs  lack. 

The  regular  use  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
will  cure  every  form  of  stomach  trouble  except 
cancer  of  the  stomach. 

They  increase  flesh,  insure  pure  blood,  strong 
nerves,  a  bright  eye  and  clear  complexion,  be¬ 
cause  all  these  result  only  from  wholesome  food 
well  digested. 

Nearly  all  druggists  sell  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  at  50  cents  full  sixed  package. 

Send  for  Free  book  on  Stomach  Troubles  to 
Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


NEW  YORK.  / 

The  Pkesbttery  of  New  Y  ’met  in  the 
lectura-ioom  of  the  First' Church  on  Monday 
afternoon,  with  a  large  attendance.'  Notice  of 
appeals  in  the  Warzawaick  case  were  given.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
pastor  and  offlcers  of  the  Seventh  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  that  church.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Robinson, 
D.D.,  requested  Presbytery  to  permit  him  to 
resign  the  pastorate  of  the  New  York  Church. 
Commissioners  were  cited  from  that  church  to 
show  cause,  if  any,  why  the  request  should  not 
be  granted.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Harsbaw, 
D.D.,  the  successful  pastor  of  the  First  Union 
Church,  was  permitted  to  reaun,  be  having 
received  a  call  to  an  importan^^urch  in  East 
Pittston,  Pennsylvania.  The.viMestion  as  to 
whether  Presbytery  shall  sit  vmh  closed  doors 
at  its  future  meetings,  was  referred  to  the  Mod¬ 
erators’  Council  to  report  at  a  future  meeting. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  L.  Mason  Clarke,  late 
of  Syracuse,  as  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Henry  street,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  December  8th.  The  following 
named  clergymen  took  part  in  the  services: 
Rev.  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.  D.  ;  Rev.  Charles 
Cutbbert  Hall,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  Qeorge  Alexander, 
D.D.  ;  Rev.  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  D.D.  ;  Rev. 
W.  J.  Hutchins,  and  the  Rev.  Gaylord  S. 
White.  That  the  la^e  vacancy  left  by  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Hall  ia  so  soon  and  so 
satisfactorily  supplied,  is  matter  for  rejoicing 
on  the  part  of  the  congregation  of  the  First 
Church,  and  their  many  friends. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting  in 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Middletown, 
New  York,  on  Monday,  December  6th.  There' 
were  present 'twenty  seven  ministers  and  four¬ 
teen  Ruling  Elders.  Rev.  James  J.  McMahon, 
on  account  of  advanced  age  and  apparently  hope 
less  illness,  was  released  at  bis  own  request  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Baverstraw. 
A  call  from  Mongaup  Valley  Church  was  pre 
aented  to  Mr.  Emmet  Sloat  and  accepted.  Mr. 
Sloat  was  thereupon  examined  for  ordination. 
The  examination  being  sustained  it  was  ordeied 
that  the  ordination  and  installation  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  December  28th,  instant,  at  10.30 
A.M.  The  Judicial  Commission  appointed  at 
the  stated  meeting  in  September  to  issue  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  Milton  C.  Hambly  reported 
that  it  had  discharged  the  duty  assigned  it, 
that  Mr.  Hambly  had  been  tried  on  the  four 
chargee  of  fraudulent  entrance  into  the  Gospel 
ministry,  immoral  speech  and  behavior,  drunk 
enness  and  profanity,  that  these  charges  had 
all  been  amply  sustained  by  the  evidence;  that 
the  censure  adjudged  was  deposition  from  the 
ministry  with  suspension  from  church  privileges ; 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
present  at,  and  throughout  every  session,  and 
that  the  findings  were  absolutely  unanimous. 
The  findings  were  ordered  placed  on  the  record ; 
and  the  Moderator  directed  to  declare  the  Rev. 
Milton  C.  Hambly  deposed  from  the  ministry, 
with  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Church.  This  having  then  and  there  been  done, 
the  Stated  Clerk  was  directed  to  furnish  special 
notice  of  this  action  to  the  various  bodies 
through  which  Mr.  Hambly  came  to  us;  and 
also  to  publish  the  same  in  all  the  papers  of 
our  Church.  David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7.  ise7. 

Downsville.— Six  persons  were  received  into 
this  church  on  Sabbath,  December  5tb,  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith.  During  the  year  of  the 
present  pastorate,  twelve  persons  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  membership ;  the  session  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized;  the  church  has  assumed  self-support; 
two  Sunday-schools  and  two  preaching  services 
have  been  maintained  in  outside  school  districts; 
and  a  church  prayer  meeting  and  a  cottage  meet¬ 
ing  maintained  each  week.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Frank  E  Hoyt,  now  takes  a  well  earned  vacti- 
tion. 

PiTTSPORD. — This  church,  vacant  many  roontbp, 
has  a  new  pastor  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Brooks  Ferguson,  who  has  resigned  his  field  at 
Jordan,  to  accept  its  call.  He  began  work 
December  5tb,  and  was  greeted  by  large  congre 
gations.  Jordan,  a  small  but  desirable  field  in 
Syracuse  Presbytery,  is  thus  left  vacant. 

TuscaAora. — Rev.  L.  A.  Pierson,  the  young 
and  earnest  pastor  of  this  church,  Rochester 
Presbytery,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  extensive  renovation  of  the  church 
building,  and  on  the  28th  of  November  it  was 
reopened  for  divine  service,  with  appropriate 
dedicatory  exercises. 

New  Chcbcbes  in  the  Adirondacks.— On 


OATS  FOR  DINNER! 


itotM  No  one  wants  oatmeal  for  dinner  or 
dessert — it  ia  purely  a  breakfast  food,  and  a 
poor  one  at  that.  But  if  you  want  an  ideal 
cereai  that  is  equally  nice  tor  plain  breakfast 
and  fancy  dessert  dishes,  you  will  buy 


made  from  the  finest  selected  wheat:  contains 
all  the  delicious  gluten  substance  of  the  entire 
wheat  kernel,  but  none  of  the  outer  husk  or 
bran  as  in  rolled  or  crushed  whea: 


Fill  a  vial  or  common  glass  with  water  and  let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours;  a  sediment  or  set¬ 
tling  indicates  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  kid¬ 
neys.  Too  frequent  desire  to  pass  it  or  pain  and 
dull  ache  in  the  back  is  also  convincing  proof 
that  the  kidneys  and  bladder  are  out  of  order. 

WHAT  TO  1>0. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so  often 
expressed,  that  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp  Root,  the 
great  kidney  remedy,  fulfills  every  wish  in  re¬ 
lieving  pain  in  the  back,  kidneys,  liver,  and 
bladder.  It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine  and 
scalding  pain  in  passing  it,  or  bad  effects  fol¬ 
lowing  use  of  liquor,  wine  or  beer,  and  over¬ 
comes  that  unpleasant  necessity  of  rising  many 
times  during  the  night.  The  mild  and  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp-Root  is  soon  real¬ 
ist.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases.  If  you 
need  a  medicine  you  should  have  the  beet  ^Id 
by  druggists,  price  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar. 
You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  pamphlet  both 
sent  free  by  mail.  Mention  The  Evangelist  and 
send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co  ,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


Watches,  Diamonds, 

AND  Fine  Jewelry. 

'  BENEDICT  BROTHERS  of  Bma<1way  and  Cortlandt 
'Street,  have  for  the  HOLIDAYS,  a  fine  and  carefully 
■selected  ktock  of  choice  Diamonds  and  other  Gems,  Fine 
Gold'  Jewelry,  Sterling  Silver  Goods,  &c.  Attention  is 
called  to  our  several  grades  of  TIME  KEEPING 
WATCHES,  all  made  especially  for  our  house  and  bear¬ 
ing  our  name. 

EVERY  WATCH  GUARANTEED ! 


*^iSSS^  Perfect  Collar  A  Calf  Battna, 

KHO  VIIW  aiox  view 

In  Gold,  extra  heavy  Rolled  Gold,' 
and  Sterling  Silver. 

“NOTE"!  The  GENUINE  BENEDICT  BUTTON  has 
the  name  “BENEDICT"  and  date  of  patent  stamped 
upon  it  1 

A  set  of  four  makes  an  acceptable  present. 

Benedict  Brotliers, 

JEWELERS, 

Broadway  A  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


Aubergier’s 


Syrup  and 
Pastilles  of 


FOB  THE  WINTER  GO  TO 

Tr\  A  48  hours  from  New  York 

DCKiViUUA  ^eekllf^^  Steamships 

Frott  Unknown.  Malaria  ImpotHbU. 

™5.TB|rwEST  INDIES 

8.  8.  Pretoria,  3,300  tons,  Feb.  1 ;  8.  8.  Madlana, 
3,080  tons,  Feb.  16. 

32  days’  cruise,  30  days  In  the  tropics. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information  apply  to  A. 
Emilias  Onterbridge  &  Co  .  Agents  for  QuebM  S.  S.  Co., 
Ltd.,  38  Broadway,  New  York;  Thomas  Cook  &  Son 
Agencies,  or  A.  Ahern,  Sec’y,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitia 
'Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds :  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  s^ative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hiding  Cough  in 
Pnlmonarv  cases  and  giyp  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  indispensable. 

K.  FOUGERA  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Quina-Laroclie 


PoMBMii  in  the  highest  degree  the  en¬ 
tire  aoUvepiepertiee  of  Pemvian  Bark. 
Endoreed  hy  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Agna,  Ma¬ 
laria,  Poomses  of  the  Blood,  Uea- 
era]  DsbiUly  and  Wasting  Die- 
eases;  Increeeee  the  Apiwtite, 
^Hstrengthena  the  Nerveeand  boilda 
mnp  tne  entire  system. 

^  Grand  Rational  Prize  of 

i  16,600  Francs 

S  - at  Parts 

^  Psflii  as  Ras  Dranst 

g  B.  POUOBRA  *  CO.. 

a  sAye  a.  WUUam  tb,  Bsw  Talk. 


Burlington  Route  to  Denver,  thence  via  Denver  A  Klo  Orande 
R*y  (the  scenic  lice  of  the  world).  Parties  travel  In  Pullman 
tGurlK  sleeping  cars  fitted  with  every  convenience  which  go 
through  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  special  agents  of 
long  experience.  For  particulars  address 

T.  A.  ORAUY,  Exeunion  Mgr.  C.  B.  A  Q.  B.B.. 

211  Clark  8t..  CHICAGO,  ILL 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWIOH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  comforts.  H.M.Hltcbcock 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

16th  Year.  Tenns  reasonable.  Parties  limited. 
Conducted  by 

Dr  *  Mrs.  H.  8.  PAINE,  Olens  Falla,  N.T. 


HI6HEST6RADE  Sewing  MachiM  $5.00 

ron  easy  terms  and  mnditiona,  B«t»lle  et  MAW 
everywhere.  Ver  fell  ferUeelsraaae  Blglewi^ne- 
etlaeCetmige,  WUHeetttwed  eet  aad  sead  to 
KARS,  MMCK  A  ca.  (ba)  CElChai,  HJ. 


FREE  TICKET  TO  EUROPE 

Clergymen,  Teachers  and  others  :  By  using  your  influence  to 
secure  six  members  for  my  European,  Holy  Land  or  Around  the 
World  tours  for  the  season  1896.  Address 
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Babbath,  December  5th,  we  occupied  for  the 
tiret  tiipe  our  new  houee  of  worship  at  Stark, 
St.  ^^ence  County.  The  edifice  is  not  yet 

When  fln- 
A  similar 
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finishe(tf  but  is  qi|ite  comfortable. 

ished  i^lU  have  dost  about  $1,000.  _ 

edifice  is  inclosed  at  Clave,  hnd  will  be  finished 
in  the  Bpritpa.  Two  other  church  edifices  have 
been  comutenced  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
next  BUmeder; 'while  still  two  other  structures 
will  be  erected  during  the  coming  year,  D.V. 
These  edifices  all  belong  to  St,  Lawrence  Pres¬ 
bytery.  “The  harvest  is  great  but  the  laborers 
are  few.’’  Mo. 

Sackett’s  Harbor. — This  church  is  much  en 
couraged,  having  recently  received  five  members 
on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  one  by  letter. 
Three  children  were  baptized.  The  organ  debt 
has  been  reduced  by  forty  two  dollars,  and  a 
praise  service  last  Sundi^  evening  brought  out 
a  large  congregation.  The  Sunday-school  is 
increasing  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society- 
has  taken  on  new  life. 

Amsterdam. — Resignation  of  Dr,  Baldwin. — 
After  a  very  successful  pastorate  of  sixteen  years. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of  Amsterdam, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
(hat  place,  has  resigned  his  charge,  and  will 
take  a  needed  and  well-earned  rest.  Dr.  Bald¬ 
win  has  had  charge  of  several  very  large  and 
flourishing  churches  during  his  past  ministry, 
viz.  :  at  Johnstown  and  Amsterdam,  New  York, 
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at  Johnstown  and  Amsterdam,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Medford,  Massachusetts- 
The  Amsterdam  charge  from  which  he  has  now 
retired  numbers  nearly  700  communicants  and  ^ 


one  of  the  strongest  churches  in  Albany  Presh)t' 
tery,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  our  Presby¬ 
terian  Boards  and  other  interests.  For  reasons  of 
health,  in  part.  Dr.  Baldwin  will  move  about  the 
first  of  the  year  to  the  dryer  and  more  equable 
climate  of  Iowa,  where,  at  Des  Moines,  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  pass  a  somewhat  extended  vacation  with 
friends  and  relatives.  As  to  years,  he  is  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  of  good  constitution,  and 
withal  is  a  genial,  sympathetic,  and  devoted 
pastor.  While  this  people  regret  deeply  tluit  it 
seems  best  for  him  to  leave  his  present  activities, 
they  feel  sure  that  wherever  he  may  go  his  influ¬ 
ence  will  always  be  of  the  best. 

Glens  Falls.— Rev.  John  R.  Croeser,  pastor 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Glens  Falls,  New 
York,  is  traveling  in  India.  His  absence  will 
extend  until  April  next.  His  pulpit  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  meantime  by  Rev.  Dr.  Terrett  of 
Hamilton  College;  Rev.  Drs.  Hoyt  and  Rigga 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  Rev.  Dr. 
Stryker,  President  of  Hamilton  College;  Rev. 
Dr.  Raymond,  President  of  Union  College; 
Chancellor  Day  of  Syracuse  University,  and 
others. 


31  &  33  VESEY  ST., 
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Canistbo. — The  Rev.  B.  Van  Vliet  Putnam  is 
about  removing  from  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
whither  he  went'on  leaving.  Auburn  Seminary 
in  1882,  to  Canis^,  Steuben  County,  New  York. 
Mr.  Putnam  expects  to  begin  work  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canisteo,  on  December 
19th.  His  first  settlement  has  thus  been  of  quite 
unusual  length — -fifteen  and  one-half  years, 
this  fact  is  the  best  assurance  possible  of  l^s 
acceptance  and  success  in  his  new  relations. 

'  NEW  JERSEY. 

Ringoks.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  Brunswick,  held  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  6th,  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  the  pAstoral  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  George  W.  S.  Wentick  with  the 
Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Church  at  Ringora,  New 
Jersey,  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands,  New  Jersey.  A.  L.  A. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

I. 

Philadelphia. — The  Greenwich  Street  Church; 
Rev.  William  Hutton,  D.D.,  pastor,  celebrated 
its  thirtieth  anniversary  on  Mbbath  evening, ' 
December  12th.  In  the  morning  the  pastor 
preached  a  historical  sermon,  and  in  the  evening 
the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  SupjMr  was  admin¬ 
istered,  when  several  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived,  two  of  whom  were  baptized.  Dr.  Hutton, 
who  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1864, 
went  direct  to  this  field  from  Union  Theological 
^minary  in  June,  1867.  After  six  monthp’ 
missionary  work,  the  church  was  organized  in 
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